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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


WEEK-DAY religious education may be traced to a deep-felt need 
for more and better training in religion. In the Protestant 
Church week-day religious instruction is the product of the last 
decade. In this brief period the movement has grown from small 
beginnings to national proportions. It is now rapidly assuming 
a place of primary importance in the present revival of interest 
in religious education. 

This volume presents a wide range of facts collected at first 
hand concerning week-day church schools. It also attempts to 
interpret the week-day movement and evaluate certain of its more 
important aspects. The study is based on a personal survey of 
a considerable section of the field made under the direction of the 
Department of Religious Education of Northwestern University. 
The historical development as well as the present status of the 
field is represented. 

The method of statistical as well as analytical description is freely 
used in presenting the data in order that out of the two a more com- 
plete picture may result. The book is intended for students of reli- 
gious education, for ministers and directors, and for all others who 
are interested in the religious education of youth and in one of the 
most promising enterprises of modern Protestantism. Especially 
will all those who have to do with planning or administering week- 
day church schools be interested in the facts concerning other 
similar schools. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made to various publishers for 
permission to quote from their books, to editors and their assist- 
ants for their painstaking helpfulness, and to many teachers and 
directors in week-day church schools over the country for their 
willing and efficient cooperation. 


Kansas WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


Salina, Kansas. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


WHEN the history of education for the first quarter of the twen- 
tieth century is written, it is quite certain that major emphasis 
will be placed on the rise of interest in religious education. In the 
earlier schools of New England and other American colonies reli- 
gion came near being the chief subject of instruction. The old 
New England Primer which served as the course in reading in 
American schools for one hundred and fifty years, was nearly all 
made up of the Bible, the catechism, or other moral instruction. 

With the decline of religion common to all the world in the 
eighteenth century, and with the coming of our national period, 
the religious element dropped out of American schools. So com- 
pletely have our schools been secularized that the teaching of reli- 
gion is in many cases prohibited by statute or constitutional law, 
and in some States the reading of the Bible even is declared 
illegal. 

Along with this movement for the secularizing of general educa- 
tion has come a decline of teaching religion in the home. The 
result has been that religious nurture and instruction has almost 
disappeared from the education of the child except as taught in 
the Sunday schools. And even at its best the Sunday school 
would be unable to supply the religious instruction required by 
the youth of our nation. One short lesson a week taught under 
severe handicaps as to teachers, equipment, and materials leaves 
our citizenship too nearly on the plane of spiritual illiteracy. 

“Such considerations as these together with the conviction on the 
part of many people that the lack of religious influence as a part 
of the child’s early training and environment is showing in a dete- 
rioration of national character has led to the establishment of 
Week-Day Church Schools. This movement beginning, as far as 
the Protestant Church is concerned, approximately a decade ago, 
has spread rapidly and bids fair to become a major enterprise in 
the program of the church. ve 

In order to learn more of this movement in religious education, 
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discover its trends, estimate its strengths and weaknesses, and then 
make this information available to the general public, the study 
upon which this volume was based has been planned. It was car- 
ried out and the results prepared for publication under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Department of Religious Education of 
Northwestern University. Doctor Lotz spent some five months 
visiting leading centers of week-day religious education in the 
United States. It is believed by the editor and publishers that 
the findings of this investigation represent the present status of 
week-day religious education as accurately as can be done. Many 
inquiries coming from all sections of the United States for inform- 
ation concerning this field indicate that such a summary as this 
volume presents will be welcomed by educational leaders of the 
church. 


a, 


Fa 


CHAPTER I ie 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF WEEK-DAY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


EXPERIMENTS in week-day religious education are not lim- 
ited to the twentieth century. Many churches through the 
centuries have considered the religious education of children 
and youth of sufficient importance to make large sacrifices 
in order to maintain parallel school systems. The Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran churches have maintained parochial 
schools for generations. The early Christian Church con- 
tinued synagogue instruction and later established catechetical 
schools. During the Middle Ages the church maintained 
monastic and episcopal or cathedral schools.! The Protestant 
Reformation with its emphasis on the Bible as the source of 
religious authority established elementary schools in the Ger- 
man states, Scotland, Holland and America, and the teaching 
of religion constituted a very important element in these Refor- 
mation schools.2,_ The present revival of interest in week-day 
religious education and the establishment of week-day church 
schools thus marks the return of Protestantism to the practice 
of an earlier day. 


THe MEANING OF WEEK-Day RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


What is meant by the term “week-day religious education”? 
This term is being used in various ways but is gradually com- 
ing to have a definite content and to refer to a particular type 
of school, most commonly known as the ‘“week-day church 
school.” There are certain types of week-day schools of religion 
not included in the term ‘‘week-day religious education” tech- 
nically used. For example, the term is occasionally used to 


1Monroe, Paul. A Text Book in the History of Education, pp. 234, 235 and 243-274. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1919. 
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nclude the daily vacation church school, or, as it is often called, 
the “daily vacation Bible school.’”? While there is similarity, 
and in some instances direct relationship between the two 
there is also considerable contrast and absence of relationship. 
A comparison of the objectives, organization, administration, 
programs, curricula, and teachers of the week-day church school 
with the daily vacation church school justifies separate classi- 
fication and treatment. A later discussion of the daily vaca- 
tion church school will reveal the reasons for this method of 
treatment. 

Again it is necessary to differentiate between the week-day 
church school and the parochial school. Both seek to provide 
religious instruction for the child during the regular school 
year and not during the vacation period, as does the daily vaca- 
tion church school. The parochial school provides for the 
child’s secular as well as religious training, while the week-day 
church school provides only for his religious training. The 
former withdraws the pupil entirely from the public school; 
the latter usually only one or two hours per week, and often 
not at all, the classes being held outside of school hours. 

Again, when discussing the week-day church school, the 
training schools for teachers, sometimes called “schools of 
religious education,” are not included. These training schools 
are of a vocational and professional nature, for mature indi- 
viduals, and usually meet one evening per week for a period of 
from eight to twelve weeks. 

Finally, in our use of the term, the Bible study for credit 
movement in high schools is not included. When credit is 
granted for Bible study it is usually given on the basis of his- 
tory or literature. This being the case, Bible study becomes, 
not a course primarily in morals and religion, but of history 
or literature. This fact implies certain definite restrictions; 
extra-biblical material is practically excluded from the course 
of study. The state determines the content of the course 
of study, supervises the instruction, and conducts the exami- 
nations. Bible study thus becomes an elective in the high- 
school curriculum while week-day religious education does 
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not generally sustain such a credit-bearing relationship. Upon 
meeting certain standards with regard to physical equipment, 
curricula and teachers, the week-day church school is usually 
free to plan and execute its own work. 

When using the term ‘‘week-day religious education” or 
“week-day church school” in its technical sense we exclude 
the daily vacation church school, the parochial school, the 
teachers’ training school and Bible study for credit in high 
schools. Positively stated, what, then, do we mean by week- 
day church schools? It is impossible to define or explain this 
type of school in a single sentence. Perhaps the best method 
of procedure will be to note several of its outstanding charac- 
teristics. 

Week-day religious education, as the name indicates, is pro- 
vided, not on Sundays, but on regular School days. Occasionally 
the school is held on Saturday, but this is an exception. Classes 
may be held during or outside of regular school hours. Upon 
the written request of parents or guardians public-school author- 
ities are usually willing to excuse the pupils one or two hours 
per week for religious instruction. The school term is generally 
coextensive with the public-school term in the respective local- 
ities. The school may be held in public-school buildings, 
churches, parish houses, settlement or community houses, 
portable buildings, halls, or other buildings. Schools may be 
conducted and financed on strictly denominational lines—each 
denomination providing for its own pupils; as interdenom- 
inational schools—no attention being given to denominational 
lines; or as denominational schools with some degree of church 
cooperation in such matters as time schedule, course of study, 
supervision of instruction, and reports to public school author- 
_ ities. The classes may be taught by public-school teachers, 
pastors, directors of religious education, deaconesses, expert 
teachers professionally trained in religious education, Sunday- 
school teachers, or other volunteer teachers. There may be 
close cooperation and supervision on the part of public-school 
authorities or there may be a total lack of both, 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF WEEK-Day RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


At present there is an almost country-wide interest in week- 
day church schools. This is shown by the fact that the follow- 
_ ing thirty-three States and the District of Columbia have estab- 
lished such schools: 


Arkansas Maine New York Texas 

California Maryland North Dakota Vermont 

Colorado Massachusetts Ohio Virginia 

Connecticut Michigan Oklahoma Washington 

Illinois Minnesota Oregon West Virginia 
Indiana Missouri Pennsylvania Wisconsin 

lowa Nebraska Rhode Island District of Columbia 
Kansas New Hampshire South Dakota 

Kentucky New Jersey Tennessee 


Some States have only a few schools, others have a score 
or more. Ohio probably leads all other States, both from the 
standpoint of localities having schools, sixty being reported by 
the Ohio Sunday School Council of Religious Education, and 
from the standpoint of number of pupils enrolled. The three 
largest week-day church schools or systems surveyed are located 
in Gary, Indiana, Toledo, Ohio, and the Calumet District, 
Indiana, enrolling 3,377, 3,362, and 3,100 pupils respectively. 
Of the schools surveyed the following rank highest in the per- 
centage of public-school pupils enrolled in corresponding grades: 


Pupils Enrolled Pupils Enrolled 


‘ in Public- in Religious 

Locality Grades School Classes Classes Percentage 
Camargoy Ulinoiah is... 0. ce T-1Oy eee WEN as ee Pi ths 100. 
Pct V CISD ame. ss vase ore. I-61 cee TO27 ta aes TO27 see ee 100. 
TVERMIBHELG WC INIO Wasi ss os aa « IA cctcreee 2163 a ere DICT coe ek 99.90 
OUITOIS ey eG = oc ks 1-8. Sete al Rater aks 2 ee. 211 


A number of other schools, among which are Naperville and 
Batavia, Illinois, Delaware and Columbus (Upper Arlington 
and Grand View Heights), Ohio, and Roland, Iowa, enroll 
from 95 to 97 per cent of public-school pupils in correspond- 
ing grades. 

All the major Protestant bodies are actively engaged in the 
establishment of these schools. Several of the larger denom- 
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inations have appointed directors or supervisors of week-day 
religious education who are giving full time to the establishment 
and supervision of such schools. Conventions and conferences 
are giving the subject serious consideration. The topic for 
consideration at the nineteenth annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association in Chicago, March 29th to April rst, 
1922, was, “Problems of Week-Day Religious Education.” 
Books and pamphlets are being written on the subject. Depart- 
ments of religious education in colleges and universities are 
offering courses with a primary emphasis on these schools. 
Several lesson series are in preparation for the week-day church 
schools. 

The interest in these schools is not confined to churches or 
specifically religious bodies as such. At Atlantic City, in 1g2r, 
the National Education Association advocated the need of 
moral and religious education in public schools. With few 
exceptions the public school superintendents and principals 
interviewed by the writer were enthusiastic supporters of the 
week-day church schools and in at least two instances? they 
were directly responsible for inaugurating them. Public-school 
authorities are granting time out of the regular school day for 
this work. Public-school buildings and equipment are placed 
at the disposal of these schools. In some communities the 
instruction is given by the regular public-school teachers, gen- 
erally outside of the public-school day, the service being paid 
for by the church. 

Week-day church schools have been established in cities, 
towns, villages, and the open country. They are found in 
communities that are dominantly industrial, commercial, agri- 
cultural, or residential; they are operating in wealthy com- 
munities with budgets amounting to thousands of dollars and 
in poor communities with no budgets at all. The enrollment 
includes children of many races and a considerable number of 
non-Protestant and non-church pupils in a few localities. These 
schools are often confined to pupils of the elementary grades. 
An estimate of the number of pupils enrolled in the week-day 


3 Camargo and Belvidere, Illinois. 
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church schools would need to be revised in a short time since 
the movement is growing so rapidly. For example, the State 
of Kansas, according to a report of the State Sunday School 
Council of Religious Education, had three schools in 1922-1923. 
In the fall of 1923 it reported thirty-one schools, one school 
(Wichita) having an enrollment of over five thousand pupils. 
Hundreds of teachers are required to maintain these schools. 
In some instances the instruction is given by experts, in others 
by volunteer teachers who have no technical knowledge of the 
educative process. The conduct of pupils varies from excellent 
to very poor; some week-day church schools are merely dupli- 
cations of the Sunday school at its worst; others are on a par, 
and in a few cases superior, to the public schools of their respec- 
tive communities. Observation indicates that schools manned 
by trained and experienced leaders are usually a success; schools 
taught by volunteer leaders, often untrained and inexperienced, 
are not so successful and as a result some have been discontinued. 


CAUSES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF WEEK-Day 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Week-day religious education is not an isolated or unre- 
lated movement. It is closely related to several great move- 
ments of the present day. Probably the three outstanding 
positive causes responsible for the origin and development of 
the week-day church schools might be characterized as fol- 
lows: the educational renaissance, the religious renaissance, and 
the daily vacation church school. Certain negative condi- 
tions, such as the inadequacy of the educational program of 
the Protestant Church and the limitations of public-school 
education, were by no means negligible factors in the develop- 
ment of these schools. 

1. The educational renaissance.—The present interest in 
week-day religious education is a phase of the general revival 
of interest in religious education which in turn might be char- 
acterized as a phase of what we have called “the educational 
renaissance of the last half century.” Professor Monroe char- 
acterizes this renaissance as “the present eclectic tendency in 
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education.” He says: “To this eclectic view of education the 
three tendencies in the educational thought of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have contributed. In the main the 
psychological contributions have related to method; the scien- 
tific to subject matter; the sociological to a broader aim and a 
better institutional machinery. And yet each movement has 
exerted some influence on method, on purpose, on organiza- 
tion, and on subject matter.’”* The educational renaissance 
enlarged the concept of education and extended the scope of 
the educational method to religion. 

“The basal thought of the psychological tendency was that 
education is not an artificial procedure by which one comes 
into posssession of a knowledge of the forms of language and 
literature or of formal knowledge of any sort, but that it is a 
natural process of growth from within, of an unfolding of capac- 
ities implanted in our nature.”® The psychological emphasis 
resulted in making the child central in the program of religious 
education, in providing graded materials of instruction and 
activities, and in adapting the method or technique to his needs 
and capacities. 

The general characteristics of the scientific tendency in edu- 
cation were two: it placed great emphasis upon the importance 
of the content and on the inductive method of instruction.® 
The scientific emphasis developed a new attitude of mind— 
the scientific attitude, in the field of religious education. It 
has also discovered and made available much invaluable data 
in the fields of biology, psychology, education, and religion. 
These discoveries have influenced religious as well as secular 
educational theory and practice. The scientific emphasis re- 
vealed many weaknesses in the curricula and methods of the 
program of religious education. 

The sociological tendency in education emphasizes ‘“educa- 
tion as the process of perpetuating and developing society; of 


4Reprinted from A Text Book in the History of Education, by Paul Monroe, p. 747. By permission 
of the Macmillan Company, publishers, New York. 1919. 

5 Ibid., p. 587. 

6 Ibid., pp. 677, 678. 
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preparing the individual for successful participation in the 
economic, political, and social activities of his fellows.’” The 
social emphasis resulted in enriching and broadening the objec- 
tives and curricula of religious education. It has resulted in 
demanding that the individual sustain efficiently certain social 
relationships, as, in the home, the school, the church, the work 
of the world, and the community. Education is being increas- 
ingly considered an instrument for achieving the social ideal, 
a means of social control. The social attitude, the social spirit, 
and the social ideal can best be developed by means of moral 
and religious concepts, sanctions, motives, and habits. The 
social emphasis of the educational renaissance has resulted in 
assigning increased importance to the educational method in 
religion. 

2. The religious renaissance.—The religious renaissance was 
contemporary with the educational renaissance, or perhaps 
came a little later. These two movements mutually influenced 
one another. The religious renaissance vitalized and socialized 
religion; its outstanding characteristics were its functional and 
social emphases, the latter being common to both the educa- 
tional and the religious renaissance. Men are increasingly less 
satisfied with a merely rational, emotional, or formal type of 
religion. They are demanding a religion that will function 
individually and socially. Religion is valued according to its 
ability to produce results, and men demand that religion must 
continuously reconstruct their religious experience. 

Perhaps no other aspect of religion has received more em- 
phasis in the last few decades than the social aspect. The 
pendulum has swung from an emphasis on individual to social 
religion. Men are demanding that religion save not only the 
individual but the social order; that religion not only prepare 
them for heaven but transform the earth and make it a recon- 
stituted society. 

In the attempt to make religion function in society as well 
as in the individual, a re-evaluation of objectives and methods 
took place. It was discovered that neither mere theological 


7 Reprinted from A Text Book in the History of Education. b Sats 
of the Macmillan Company, publishers, New York. toro. y Paul Monroe, p. 706. By permission 
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indoctrination nor cataclysmic emotional experiences produced 
the highest type of Christian citizen. Hence there has been a 
shift of emphasis from the revivalistic to the educational method 
in religion. The ideal—the objective of religion functioning 
socially—is primarily an outgrowth of the religious renaissance; 
the technique, or method, is an outgrowth of the educational 
renaissance. 

3. The daily vacation church school.—The daily vacation 
church school, often called the daily vacation Bible school, 
dates from the year 1901. It antedates the first experiment 
in week-day religious education (Gary, Indiana, 1913) by twelve 
years. Since the historical development of these two types 
of school will be discussed later, our only concern here is to 
state the relationship between the two. In some localities 
there appears to be no definite relationship between the daily 
vacation church school and ‘the week-day church school. Wher- 
ever a direct relationship has been discovered the daily vaca- 
tion church school has almost invariably been the pioneer and 
a stepping-stone to the week-day church school. The writer 
discovered only one instance (Poplar Street Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinriati, Ohio) where the week-day church school was the 
stepping-stone to a daily vacation church school. In several 
instances the similarities between the two types of school were 
so striking that we must infer that the daily vacation church 
school influenced the week-day church school. In a few in- 
stances, among which was Dayton, Ohio, it is definitely stated 
that the daily vacation church school was the stepping-stone 
to the week-day church school. The former is considered so 
successful and valued so highly that it is extended over the 
regular school year or a major portion of it. Psychologically 
the transition from a two- to six-weeks daily vacation church 
school to a twenty-four- to thirty-six-weeks week-day church 
school is comparatively easy. The contribution of the daily 
vacation church school to the week-day church school consists 
primarily in the fact that the former is the pioneer; it offered 
a concrete example of the possibilities of week-day religious 


education. 
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4. Negative conditions favorable to week-day religious edu- 
cation.—Two negative conditions or factors already referred to 
deserve mention—the inadequacy of the educational program 
of the Protestant Church and the limitations of public-school 
education. 

The inadequacy of the educational program of the Protestant 
Church has been discussed so much of late that it will be unneces- 
sary to review the situation in detail. Anyone at all conversant 
with the facts knows that there is a decided lack of definite 
and valid objectives, adequate time, suitable physical equip- 
ment, suitable curricula, trained teachers, efficient supervision, 
and adequate financial support. “Taking the country as a 
whole, seven out of every ten children and youth of the United 
States under twenty-five years of age are not being touched 
in any way by the educational program of any church.’® Until 
very recently the Protestant churches provided generally only 
one hour of religious instruction per week for their children and 
youth. Due to irregularity of attendance by pupils and abbre- 
viation of the lesson period because of opening and closing 
exercises, the large majority of Protestant children and youth 
probably received less than twenty hours of religious instruction 
annually. Week-day religious education came into existence to 
provide for this weakness. The need consisted not only in 
providing more religious instruction for those already receiving 
it, but in providing it for that large percentage of children and 
youth now entirely without it, and providing not more of the 
Sunday-school type but a higher grade of instruction and a 
more comprehensive program. The week-day church school 
is being established in response to urgent needs rather than 
because of the knowledge of what is being done in other local- 
ities. Thus the inadequacy of the educational program of the 
Protestant Church, expressing itself in the need of more time 
and an enlarged program, furnished the immediate motive for 
the establishment of week-day church schools. 

The second negative condition responsible for the develop- 
ment of week-day church schools is a logical outgrowth of our 
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democratic principle of church and state separation—the lim- 
itations of public-school education. ‘The complete separation 
ef church and state has resulted in a separation of religion and 
education so far as public education is concerned. We now 
have a nonreligious system of education....An analysis of 
public-school curricula shows clearly the absence of the religious 
element. The New England Primer, Webster’s Spelling Book, 
and other similar texts have been superseded by material wholly 
secular in character. The earlier high-school curricula gave 
recognition to religion, as shown by such subjects as Christian 
Evidences and Butler’s Analogy. The middle of the last cen- 
tury practically witnessed the elimination of these subjects, 
and both elementary and secondary public education became 
wholly secular in intent and practice.”? The several States 
have different laws and practices regarding the reading of the 
Bible in public schools. Bible reading is obligatory in six 
States and specifically permitted in six other States. There 
have been decisions, opinions and rulings rendered favorable 
in six States. It has been excluded by court or attorney- 
general in three States; it is not practiced in accordance with 
recognized construction of school or constitutional law in six 
States. It is neither permitted nor excluded in twenty-one 
States.!° Even though Bible reading were permitted, or even 
made compulsory, in all the States, the mere reading of the 
Bible does not constitute an adequate program of religious 
education. The public school is limited to secular education. 
It is the function of the church to provide religious education 
for all children and youth. There is a fundamental difference 
between making religious instruction a part of the regular 
public-school curriculum and granting time out of the public- 
school day in order that the church may provide such instruc- 
tion for the pupils. The former would be a unification of church 
and state in educational matters, the latter cooperation. Be- 
cause of this division of function in matters of education a new 


9Stout, John E. ‘Week-Day Religious Instruction,” p. 5. Occasional Papers, Number Three. 
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type of school, the week-day church school, has developed. 
The public-school situation in a measure conditions the type 
of organization of the week-day church school. Thus a prac- 
tical necessity, a concrete situation, was partially responsible 
for the present character of the week-day church school. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF WEEK-DAY 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


No system of education, either secular or religious, has sprung 
ready-made from the mind of man. Educational systems are 
not born in a day or month; they are the result of gradual growth. 
They are the response to certain demands and grow out of cer- 
tain conditions. Since the week-day church schools are of 
comparatively recent origin their history may be briefly and 
definitely traced. It will be necessary, however, in order to 
trace the beginnings of these schools to glance at certain im- 
portant forerunners. 

1. The daily vacation church school.—The daily vacation 
church school is of comparatively recent origin. It was inau- 
gurated to meet the needs of children during the vacation season, 
especially for the unprivileged children of the larger cities. 
There is some dispute regarding the founder of the movement 
and the exact time and place of its origin. Two experiments, 
having much in common, were inaugurated almost simultaneously 
in different sections of the country. ‘The institution known 
as the religious day school... originated fully twenty years 
ago in certain pastors’ classes held in northwestern Wisconsin, 
conducted by the Rev. H. R. Vaughn, a Congregational min- 
ister, then located at Elk Mound.’ ‘This school was first 
organized in rural communities. In 1901 the Rev. Robert G. 
Boville of New York City inaugurated the daily vacation Bible 
school movement. It occurred to him that “idle children, idle 
churches, and idle students of the colleges” might be brought 
together for community welfare.!27 The movement inaugurated 


Stafford, Hazel Straight. The Vacation Religious Day School, p. 9. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. 1920. 
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by Dr. Boville had an association to organize and promote 
its work, hence it spread much more rapidly than the movement 
inaugurated by the Rev. Vaughn. “In 1907 the National 
Bible School Committee was formed. Four years later it was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York as the 
‘Daily Vacation Bible School Association.’ In 1916 it was 
reorganized as the International Association of Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools.” At first the growth of the vacation 
schools was slow but at present they are growing by leaps and 
bounds. This type of school antedates the week-day church 
school by a dozen years and is the pioneer and forerunner of 
the more pretentious week-day church school. In several local- 
ities visited by the writer it was directly responsible for the 
organization of the week-day church schools. 

2. Bible study for credit in high school and college.—The 
same situation is discovered here as was the case with the origin 
of the daily vacation church school. Two experiments were 
inaugurated almost simultaneously in different sections of the 
country, whereby students in high schools and colleges might 
receive credit for extra-mural Bible study. The Colorado plan 
was inaugurated in 1910 through the efforts of Dr. D. D. For- 
ward, a Baptist pastor.* The North Dakota plan, devised 
in t911 by Professor Vernon P. Squires, was put into operation 
the following year.” It should be borne in mind that the daily 
vacation church school antedates the Bible study for credit 
movement by a decade and that the latter antedates the week- 
day church school by only about three years. The North 
Dakota plan was devised for the.students of the State Teachers’ 
College but later spread to high schools. The Colorado move- 
ment has been characterized as a “‘more ambitious” plan than 
that of North Dakota. The former provides a four-year course; 
the latter only a two-year course. The Colorado plan, unlike 
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that of North Dakota, does not confine itself to the study of 
the Bible as mere history or literature. The qualifications of 
teachers are more definitely described and the demands made 
on the students are more explicit.1® 

Earlier in this chapter it was stated that we did not include 
Bible study for credit in high schools in the term ‘“week-day 
religious education.” The reason for this classification has 
probably become evident. Bible study for credit in high schools 
consists primarily of courses in biblical history and literature 
rather than in courses in moral and religious education. In 
spite of this fundamental difference probably at first Bible 
study for credit in high schools and week-day religious educa- 
tion were not differentiated but considered identical. Many 
persons still classify both types of school as week-day religious 
education. While the Bible study for credit movement was 
a forerunner of the week-day church school, especially among 
students of high school grade, and made definite contributions, 
it has not achieved what its proponents hoped it would; the 
limitations placed upon it were too great. It required still 
another type of school—the week-day church school—to sur- 
mount these obstacles. 

3. Early week-day church schools.—The attempt has been 
made to set forth the relationship of week-day religious educa- 
tion to the daily vacation church schools and the Bible study 
for credit movement. The next step will be to review briefly 
three of the early week-day church schools. In the main, the 
oldest schools are the best known. They are known, not neces- 
sarily because of their superiority, but because of their con- 
tributions as pioneers in a new field. Gary, Indiana; Van 
Wert, Ohio; and Batavia, Illinois, initiated experiments in 1913, 
1918, and 1919 respectively. These Pioneer schools deserve 
careful consideration. 

1. Gary, Indiana, week-day church-school plan.—In the fall of 
1913 Gary inaugurated a significant experiment in week-day 
religious education. Indiana had already devised a plan by 


means of which high-school students might receive credit for 
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extra-mural Bible study. The Gary experiment arose because 
of the unique educational scheme of the public schools carry- 
ing out the theories of the superintendent, William Wirt.” 
Mr. Wirt believes that the public school is but one of the many 


educational agencies influencing the life of the child. The 
home, the church, the public library, the public playgrounds, 
-and the shops are all important educational agencies. He 


considers it the duty of society to provide a program for the 
entire life of the child. Because of the rapid growth of Gary 
he was confronted by a lack of school facilities. To meet this 
emergency he devised the plan of conducting four simultaneous 
educational programs in connection with one school building. 
The program includes mental culture, vocational training, 
auditorium work, and outside activities. ‘While one division 
is at study, another is in the vocational shops, the third is in 
the auditorium, and the fourth at outside activities, such as 
playground, gymnasium, public library, or church.’® All this 
simply means that a place is provided in the public school pro- 
gram for instruction in religion. 

In the fall of 1913 Mr. Wirt offered to release pupils to 
the churches for religious instruction. The pastors promptly 
accepted this offer and in the fall of 1914 week-day religious 
education was initiated. The following table indicates the 
enrollment of the schools in December, 1915:" 


Denomination Pupils 
RR Ie esa tas MOLE Be ety A aretehn< bage p 2 ge ae 66 
SMe ot eT fee cca ne, MR eaten tan es aidlagnctunass 36 
te HOC TIS) cena rise ee ge ae es tv do ve pends samt I51 
Dreenecle Tiscopal lot ais hee tok ins ley eo oy Maw III 
Ree ee NM et eA inhaler Ole ia afaetdio 2s Kage ia 104 
RE NEE DISCODAL cerca ly 6 ite nbanna ein ince io ety pi nes Saers 59 
TES Lae ere (Oa ae lle Mea wae 5A 56 
teem clorined |= st ree. Sena nolan um et aes etal gcs 36 
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For the first five years the schools were organized on denom- 
inational lines, but in 1918 five Protestant denominations united 
to form a community Board of Education and to organize a 
community system of week-day church schools. This reorgan- 
ization increased the efficiency of the school, reduced the expendi- 
ture materially, and eliminated the geographical problem. The 
following table indicates the enrollment from 1917 to 1921: 


Number Schools Initial Total 

Year Operated Enrollment Enrollment 
LOU GTS Mere ne care cee eel eee Ee Eras 450s ee 800 
TORS 19 Ny cache ae foie ee ee ee 7 EOIN, yer SOOM eter 2,100 
TOTOS2 Oc een ecco ats Se oe oemorc Se MSO nk 3,100 
LUO PTS er As 5 Grcrs Oc CENA IONS SO, hes Sisuseetetone Z;400- ek ee 3,700 
LOZ NS 22 na eysc0ccs eat Wietahe sha stro ee cee ees 2QOO Mee 3,100 


The following comparison of the Gary with the North Dakota 
and Colorado plans exhibits important differences:2! 

1. The Gary plan is not limited, in its provisions, to high 
school students. 

2. It does not offer credit. 

3. It therefore attempts no specifications as to the nature 
of the course, its duration, the conditions under which teach- 
ing shall be done, or any other matters pertaining to standard- 
ization. 

4. It assumes no responsibility whatever for the pupil’s 
attendance upon the church school or for his record while there. 
It takes the ground that such responsibility belongs to the 
parent. 

5. It encourages religious instruction in the church school 
in that it recognizes the church as one among many educational 
agencies, and hence as entitled to a portion of the child’s time, 
so far as this can be arranged in a manner not to conflict with 
his school program. The lengthened school day and school 
year make possible the use of a larger amount of time apart 
from the school program than might otherwise be the case. 
The chief significance of the Gary plan of week-day religious 
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education consists in the fact that it recognized the importance 
of religious instruction as a part of the child’s whole educational 
experience and offered the churches the opportunity to provide 
the same during regular school hours when the pupil was not 
fatigued.” 

2. Van Wert, Ohio, Plan.—The Van Wert plan, while pat- 
terned in the main after the Gary plan, has made significant 
contributions to week-day religious education. Van Wert has 
adapted the Gary plan to a rural community of eight thousand 
people. The following paragraph, taken from a pamphlet by 
May K. Cowles, the director, and Dr. E. I. Antrim, a member 
of the Board of Religious Education in Van Wert, describes 
the plan: “In this plan no pretense is made to originality. In 
the main it follows the Gary plan, although in adapting the 
work to the ordinary public school system, and by using school 
time for the classes, Van Wert has placed the work on a basis 
that is feasible for the average community, and so economical 
that smaller communities may dare to venture in a like exper- 
iment. The success of the third year in Van Wert warrants 
the passing on of the main features of the plan to others who 
are looking for help. The simplicity of the Van Wert plan is 
one of its strongest characteristics. A large city might find it 
difficult to get the cooperation of the public school for an all-day 
schedule for classes, but Van Wert school authorities and cit- 
izens sensed the value of the work at the start and were willing 
to arrange for a continuous schedule of classes for the Bible 
teacher like that of the music or art teacher. This allows a 
trained teacher to use her full time in the work, thus giving 
greater unity to the instruction and requiring a minimum of 
supervision. Moreover, it reduces the liability of poor teach- 
ing which may result when many teachers are employed. There 
is also an economic advantage because the equipment pro- 
vided for the classes may be used all day, and the expenditure 
for heat and janitor service may be kept at the lowest possible 
figure.’’8 

2 Brown, A. A. A History of Religious Education in Recent Times, p. 200. The Abingdon Press, 
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3. The Batavia, Illinois, plan.—In 1919 Batavia adopted a 
plan which differs materially from the other two plans already 
described. This plan might be characterized as the “‘denom- 
inational” plan. Each pastor, or his representative, instructs 
the children of his particular church. The children are released 
from the public school in successive groups of two grades at a 
time. The classes meet every Thursday of the school year 
for an hour of religious instruction. By the united action of 
all the churches, brought about through the ministerial associa- 
tion, the school board readily granted the request to release 
the pupils one hour per week for instruction in religion.7* Mr. 
Hoag, at that time rector of the Episcopal Church, makes this 
statement concerning the system: “In some forty weeks of 
operation there has not been reported a single case of truancy. 
This means that the children like the work. If a child comes 
to public school on Thursday, he also comes to his church school. 
Can any Sunday school boast of such a record—of having no 
absence except for physical causes? Tardiness has been neg- 
ligible. There are seven hundred and twenty-five children in 
the eight grades of Batavia, and of these all but fifteen now 
have chosen some church and receive religious instruction on 
Thursdays. This was not true at the start, but by careful 
explaining, calling, and checking of lists, we have reached this 
remarkable showing. One hour a week for eight years—and 
this for every child in town—is a prospect that must appeal 
to every one interested in religious education. With such a 
system permanent, the effect on the young people of a town 
is bound to be toward the making of more numerous and more 
faithful church members.’ 


SUMMARY 
The revival of interest in week-day religious education marks 
the return of Protestantism to an earlier practice. This move- 
ment is an outgrowth of what we have called an educational 
and a religious renaissance. Certain negative conditions, such 
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as the inadequacy of the educational program of the Protestant 
Church and the limitations of public school education, were 
factors in the growth of the week-day church schools. The 
development of the daily vacation church school and the Bible 
study for credit movement have been traced and their relation- 
ships to the week-day church school noted. Three of the earliest 
week-day church schools were briefly sketched. This study 
reveals the fact that week-day religious education is not an 
isolated or unrelated movement but that it arose in response 
to a deep-felt need. The importance of religionin education 
is being increasingly recognized and stressed. Our funda- 
mental American principle of the separation of church and 
state posits a division of function: the state is responsible for 
the so-called secular, the church for the religious education 
of the children and youth. The integration of the child’s per- 
sonality can be most effectively achieved when the church and 
the state cooperate in the continuous reconstruction of the 
child’s total experience. 


CHAPTER II 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE SURVEY 


A BRIEF description of the methods employed in our survey 
is pertinent at this point. These will be considered under the 
following items: (1) the objectives of the survey; (2) the local- 
ities surveyed; (3) amount of time given to the survey; (4) 
preparation of the schedules; (5) analysis of the schedules; 
(6) difficulties encountered; (7) the method of procedure in 
securing and filing the data. A statement of these items of 
information will supply the basis upon which the validity of 
the methods employed may be judged. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THE SURVEY 


It is only fair that a survey be judged in the light of its 
objectives. This survey was made with definite objectives in 
view. It was not undertaken with the aim of proving any 
theories or preconceived notions about week-day religious 
education. The objectives were as follows: 

(z) To determine the present status of week-day religious 
education by means of an intensive survey of a limited num- 
ber of week-day church schools. 

(2) To offer certain constructive Suggestions in the interest 
of contributing something to the movement of week-day religious 
education. 


LOcALITIES SURVEYED 


Week-day church schools were surveyed in the following 
States: 


Illinois Minnesota New Jersey 
Missouri Michigan New York 
Kansas Wisconsin New Hampshire 
Colorado Indiana Massachusetts 
Iowa Ohio Connecticut 
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These States include by far the largest percentage of week-day 
church schools in the United States. Only a selected number 
of schools in each of the above named States were surveyed. 
The survey was based on localities rather than on individual 
schools or systems; representative localities were studied. The 
one hundred and nine schools surveyed represent the following 
fifty-two localities. The numbers following the names of the 
localities indicate the number of schools surveyed in the respec- 
tive localities. Unless otherwise indicated every school was 
surveyed. 


Illinots Towa Kansas 
Evanston (1) Roland (1) Topeka (1) 
Naperville (1) Randall (1) Wichita (3) 
Sterling (1) Greenfield (2) 
Batavia (9) Colorado 
Polo (1) Wisconsin Denver (1) 
Rochelle (1) Appleton (2) 
Oak Park (1) Ripon (8 out of 9) New Jersey 
Belvidere (1) New Brunswick (1) 
Gifford (1) Michigan Caldwell (2) 
Camargo (1) Grand Rapids (3) 3 
Normal Park (1) Royal Oak (1) Ohio 
Toledo (3) 
Indiana Minnesota Van Wert (1) 
Calumet District (1) St. Paul (1) Mansfield (1) 
(Whiting, Hammond, Red Wing (8 out of 10) Tiffin (6 out of 12) 
Indiana Harbor) Faribault (3 out of 7) Cincinnati (6) 
Gary (1) Northfield (1 out of 7) Dayton (2) 
Indianapolis (3) Delaware (1) 
Missouri Sidney (1) 
Massachusetts St. Louis (3) Columbus (2) 
Boston (1) Kansas City (1) ; 
Malden (1) Connecticut 
Hyde Park (2) New York Danielson (1) 
New York City (2 out of | New Britain (2) 
New Hampshire a large number) Torrington (2) 
Concord (2) Tonawanda (1) 
Buffalo (4) 


Carthage (1) 


Every school in forty-six out of a total of fifty-two localities 
was surveyed. In the other six instances representative schools 


were surveyed. 
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AMOUNT OF TIME GIVEN TO THE SURVEY 


The survey required five months of actual field work. The 
length of the visits varied from one to five days, depending 
on the number and size of the schools. Because of a larger 
number of schools, localities having denominational schools 
generally required the greatest amount of time. The time 
required to secure the desired data regarding a school varied; 
it was determined by the size of the school, the condition of 
the records, and the amount of information possessed by the 
persons interviewed. The writer spent a total of ninety-eight 
hours visiting classes in the week-day church schools. 


PREPARATION OF SCHEDULES 


The schedules employed in the survey consisted of an extensive 
questionnaire. The attempt was made to cover the important 
phases of the work of the week-day church schools. The sched- 
ules were put into tentative form, submitted to a number of 
experts in religious education for criticism and constructive 
suggestions, revised, tried out in a number of schools, revised 
again, and put into their present form. Some of the most 
important features of a week-day church school cannot be 
measured in terms of schedules. The schedules employed are 


as follows: 
SCHEDULES FOR SURVEYING WeeEk-Day Cuurcn Scuoots! 
The Week-Day Church School and the Community 


I. What is the character of the community in which the school is located: 


EeCitvene 2. Town.... 3. Village.... 4. Open country.... 
5. Is the community dominantly industrial... . commercial... . 
agricultural.... residential... . 


II. What is the territory (school district or other unit) for which the school 
or system may be considered responsible 


1 Indebtedness is acknowledged to the following: 

Bower, W. C. A Survey of Religious Education in the Local Church, Chapter VII, 
Chicago Press, Chicago. toro. 

Shaver, E.L. A Survey of Week-Day Religious Education. Religious Educ 

Inter-Church Score Card. Published in Indiana Survey of Religious 
George H. Doran Co., New York, 1924. 

International Lesson Committee Score Card. 

Score Cards by George H. Betts and graduate classes in Northwestern University. 
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III. Population: 
1. Total of place..... 
2. Total public school (6-18)..... 
3. Total enrolled in elementary grades..... 
4. Total enrolled in high schools..... Senior..... Junior..... 
5. Total enrolled in parochial schools..... Grades included...... 
6. Total enrolled in industrial schools... .. 

IV. Is the population homogeneous or heterogeneous with reference to: 
PPE ACE occ se 2. Native and foreign born....... 
gz. poctal classes)... . 
4. Proportion Roman Catholics....... Jewse ees, 

ia ne many of the following community needs have already been provided 

or: 
1. Community center....... 2. Playeroinds: co... 
Be Parksoeiic 2: 4. Juvenile courts....... 
5. Athletic fields, public privilege....... 
6. Boys and girls clubs....... 
7. Director or committee on recreation and child welfare....... 
8. Orphanage........ g. Children’s Homes....... 


SEMLO eusie! e961.) elelleme ie le. 6 6 €.6 6 wee eee 0 | sis mise s © sip «0 16» 9) 0 «4,000 els 


VI. What are the resources of the community: 
1. Economic: Weaithy..... Medium well-to-do..... Poort 
2. Personnel: . Adequate supply of local church and social workers: 
7G163 8 OF Gee Ee ee Inadequaten-seeree enone 
3. Number of school buildings.... Elementary.... High school.... 
4- Number of churches.... Protestant.... Roman Catholic.... 


Hebrew.... 


The Week-Day Church School and the Churches 


I. Number of churches represented in the school or system: 
TE | ae 2.-By financial® support..... 2. oe 
II. Number of denominations represented in the school or system: 
EES BYA DUDS ba2c0600 « opnien- 2. By= financial 4stipport: . feet. ar 
3. Number of churches and pupils represented in each denomination: 


Number Churches Number Pupils 
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SHEL, te ER ge ac a aa eR AR nee 
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REO Re eI Ac nla sgt ae oes a tee SPu nce. ate Se aceeee earegs 
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IV. Do pupils attend classes in spite of lack of official participation of their 
Churchest.< sco. 2.1400 ead mses ce tee oe ban eens rn 


V. How does the Week-Day Program correlate with the whole religious 
education program of the church 


VI. What cooperation is there between the Sunday schools and the Week- 
Day programy o.oo. Si saccade Ga +e cee ae ot ee 


VII. Where Week-Day standards are higher than those of the Sunday school 
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ceo eae: y whom....... In what churches............. 

2. Is provision made for efficient Sunday school organization and 
administration...; -.. Duy. 215.1. cdde cee een ee ern 

3. Is provision made for a traming school... ....«....}ue/) ee 
ommunity....... ndividual....... Church night... ... 
Midweek....... uring Sunday school session.............. 

VIII. Is the sectarian spirit strong..... moderate..... weak... coe 


Among which denominations in particular 


oS 6 Be 0 6 0 6 8 6 66 6 we © Ue ae ethene 


SUS 06 R 8/8. a 7e_8,-© aie wire Keanet 


- Equipment of schools: excellent..... good..... fair... 
POOF et 
C ge Obes of pupils finishing eighth grade and entering high 
School. crswes tn 
d. Percentage of pupils finishing high school and entering higher 
institutions 


BiG 6.6 © feue 6.0.6 


The Week-Day Church School 
A. Objectives. 


I. What are the objectives of the s 


chool (indicated by statements of organ- 
izers and leaders): 


Sa ne ee ee REE SS Pe i 
i |S aie tt a RM AT 
Nak) AR Te ST 8 aN 8 ean ene 


LRA ELEC I Aa ee ee 
RO COR BOOP IO SOc a 


B. Buildings, Class Rooms, Equipment, and Library, 
I. Buildings. 
1. In what buildings do the classes meet 
2. Total number of classes held in each 


ee hv ekh 2 OPES POUT AON ar Re CE ECR R CLS Lb op orice oo 


+ 2 8 # #20 © 08 ee le ie se: fete lalla (Oise re eee 
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3. Are the buildings centrally located........ Distances. aa 

“ERIE OTA Cia es Oe ee 
4. Are the buildings located in desirable neighborhoods............ 
5. What is the general appearance of the buildings.................. 
6. Are the buildings provided with toilets and lavatories............ 
7. Are the buildings provided with adequate fire protection.......... 
8. Is there adequate heating and ventilation...................... 
Swaremallsanitary requirements met. .). ..s0..0.0-ce0cuseesacseve 


II. Class Rooms. 
I 


. Number of classes accommodated in: a. Fully inclosed rooms. . 


2. 


CON WN NAPW 


b. Open audience rooms....... c. Partially inclosed rooms.... 
PROMO LOGINS ota air Paine joc ba dinisis ou nhoeaohe ik eee ee 


Sijeireasie\rel @1.6_/e) 6) [e's \ev'e.'bi le aq) 6.6) 0:0 \4 (0. ¢ 0's» 00) 0 (0:06: 'e oe 8 ej iehe se eve ce ee sles 6 «en 8 


. Is artificial light required during full daylight.................. 
. Is there adequate window space (one-fifth of floor space).......... 
. Number of rooms having unilateral lighting.................... 


Bronnawhatesideies. a0... fe siete oe 


. Are floors and furniture kept clean and free from dust and dirt...... 
. Are the rooms attractively decorated (pictures, paintings)........ 
. Are the rooms free from annoyance and danger to health.......... 


Il]. Equipment. 


Type of seating used: Pews.... Desks.... Chairs.... 


I: 
2. Are the rooms provided with: Tables.. Tablet arm chairs. . 
meets ene seating suited to size of pupils..2. 00. 3d ewe. wee eee 
4. Number of musical instruments.... Piano.... Organ.... 
Me ON IEMs ease Stents s 
5. Does each room have a musical instrument.....,......4......+- 
Number without one............... 
6. Are there suitable blackboards........ How many s.s.s os one 
7. Are all the rooms provided with maps...... Nuamberss. 2-2. 
8. Number of religious pictures of sizes suitable for use in class-room 
IWATE ROK CL UTR oan acta eine Seer cael ORR ROCA Si RRO RO tarry Pere eae lore 
g. Other illustrative materials: Models... .. Stereographs.......... 
10. Are there sufficient hymn books..... Name of book used...... 
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Is there an adequate supply of record materials for keeping correct 
Bae asily accessible £ECOrdS <7. ye s.s 5. <5 oo wd srs oe vie = ses equegie merase 


IV. Library. 


I. 
2. 


3. 


. Supplementary curriculum texts, such as the Chicago Construc- 


Is the library provided by the college, seminary, public, or is there a 
special religious education library.............-- Hebtrce ne Bre 
Number of professional books for teachers, such as child psychology, 
principles and methods of teaching, worship, supervision, etc...... 
Reference works for teachers and pupils, as, on the Bible, history, 
the church, Bible cyclopedias, atlases and dictionaries, etc........ 
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tive Series, Scribner Graded Lessons, Beacon Course, Christian 
Nurture Series, Abingdon Series, and various hymn books, etc. 


S489 Tee 0) ee Fy 
5. Who. supplies.these ,books.. ... «.., «0. «se ge secretin 
6. Is the library \availables s. 0.2: . 3.1. 22a eee 
7. Is the library used......<.. 8. Is it properly cared for........... ; 
C. Organization and Administration of the Week-Day Church School. 
I. Organization of the schools. 
1. When was this school or system organized.................:. g 
2. What is the length of the school year..............-.+.-..+00 4 
3. Number of class periods per week per child.................... 
4. Total number of classes held per week...............--0-000. 
5. Length of the class periods... -)....),..... 8 “ 
6. What grades does the school or system include.................. 
7- On what days and at what hours do the classes meet: Give schedule 
by grades. 
Grade Grade 
LL Pee en Rte, Wee Wie Sle A Seventh... ..:.... 7.505 
becond seer tee © hemes Fighth?>. .. 3.04202 
ied aoe 3 a elec ee HS... ao eae 
POUPCH woh jcc ciate yen toe Ih, oh id 
Pile se ce ae co ae ee ee TIT oo. cv a ise ee 
DIX ec ok Oa nee IV. o.. 0... esa eettee 
8. Does the school worship by grades, classes, or as a unit.......... 
g. What type of school is it: Individual church...... Cooperating 
denomination. ..... Neighborhood or city...............) 0M 


eee ere es« 6 sie ee 


oe 88 8 eee 8s 6 8 0 eee 


a. Community council... .. Sizeswace How constituted........ 

b. Board of Religious Education... .- Size acon How consti- 
CULCOMMNAR OS. o4, 

c. Executive Committee... .. DIZG..c ee How constituted. .... 


II. Organization of classes. 


1. Size of classes: Give number of classes and size of rooms in which 
they meet: 


a. With less than 6 pupils........ Size of rooms....«-+.«.) sae 
bes With G80 pupils pants ccs os... Size of rooms. ....'.... 0.0 
eo With ti=is pupiles cs is cs... Size of rooms.......>-....a 
d. With 16-20 pupils............ Size of room... 4.2.00 ee 
e. With 21-25 pupils... 2: ..... Size.ef rooms..4.. 6.) ae 
f. With 26-30 pupils............. Size of rooms.........) sum 
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pe With -3t—40 pupils. 1.0. ..06.. DIZ, Of Foomee. «ue. «0G s. coe 
h. With more than 40 pupils...... DEZE- OF TOOM Gs pera ee 
2. Grading: Are pupils graded by: 
a. One year groups...... b. Two year groups...... c. Three 
year groups..... 
Ifl. Promotion. 
¥. How often'do you promote pupils... ... 0.6 .0...0.000 ena ces 
2. Are pupils promoted whether they have done the work satisfac- 
ORIEN FOLGE OR ant ie ge Lie ek Ut Ws | AR 
3. What basis do you use to determine fitness for promotion: Exam- 
MEAESOUGMLOSTSM CEC elcid hikiets ate ee ong oes Ne ee 


IV. Records. 


1. Upon entering the school what data are secured from the pupil 


Zowaat plan of xécord system is used....:..<2 54s dad snce ds shake eees 

3. Are family data secured for these cards....... State items.... 

4. Is-a pupil record of the individual’s work kept................. 
Items included: 

RN GUE ATION CRN RE Oe NE Ze aie 5 hy Re oe MURR, AIR, ol chee 

b. Attendance: Regularity............. Panetuality, 931. 

Grivate: of entrances dropping Out..67 2.5 CLA Dee Phe oe kone 

RAMU a ETHIC EROL IT Me Vier cen gah os Prac Pras tek Mine SOR db EAR 0 ae 

cy UST oe IA a oe ra, ra ear Fae ad Re 

hy Nee eS OAT 2S SENS CE gta oe Ras NER 50 MRRP EAA, 

MSEC MIEN Catal Solitons re oie vice sear o eipnicel fist dae Me 

eo ev 5 Aub Wei REARRANGE RCH eR ce POR A A  MRRCL fe 

Mt gacligt bes CE ON Reon NEA SA Mel Petes eA IREC AE SAP DRA 

VY. Reports. 

Suelo whom is the. director responsible... ... .<..- Wess dene oc geese 

2. Does the teacher make reports to parents..... How often........ 

Dera P@SE TEDOLG 24 ga i sda lecs Ae oii aces iocuase ED Sankt ees mee 

3. Are the data presented to the churches, annually or otherwise, by 

yea Cg Co Really Ase ettae Aube te te ire OO ie cain Rae Oe Peet ee a 

4. Is there any report made to the public-school authorities......... 

per yVhat other use is/made of reports: : 02522 3.22 enc ee sae ee eet 


VI. Standards and Tests. ; 
1. Have scales been used for the eae of testing knowledge, atti- 
mudess andy skiliswer.. ce AVerChe SCALES hoc cu nee eden 


courses of study or more frequently..... Vrsenaaee 20r 13! a a ate 
3. Are the examinations conducted at such intervals and in such a 
way as makes them comparable with the public-school exami- 


ELT Se Neate RMU ote OMIM tear a oie ole ateters 
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II. 


III. 


I. 
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A A a 


D. Enrollment, Attendance, Elimination. 


. Enrollment. 


Religious Classes Public-School Classes 
Girls 


Boys Total Boys Girls Total 


ee Ee ee 


i i oe ee ee Se eer SS Gc 


Ole tae Jews od: Se. ae 


MOSS SOLE RS OW B88) Ae Ie So 0,6) 6 ewe we eC 


4. How does the percentage of attendance compare with that of the 
Sunday school 


Elimination. 


1. What percentage of pupils finish the year’s work 
2. If there are eliminations state reasons for them 


© \F.8' 06 0a e661 ee. ean ree 
Cie 0 6 010 © wie oe 66 6 ew 


“f peal Pas ee ek ee a Le RIOR ec SK Gc vn 


3. How does the percentage of elimination compare with that of the 
public school of the community. .... the Sunday school........ 
4- How do the reasons assigned compare with the reasons assigned 


nie on 8 PO MMC IO MTT ONY Ta tS PSR yo 5 a 


Instruction. 


1. What percentage of time is given to the following activities: 
i.) TnseeniteinG mame coy st et aueameaas 


b.. Worshitpaeemttss..: oc: ae 
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Sisal anen cus sa 8: ate belle. jee) is\\slis sitsite ts 9}e Nw) eS. wi-3i8 \e 0 4m 16! @ 6) asfesiy 


If. Worship. 


PiSeehcte a WOrSIPEUl “SPiTite . scce'ei arson valo'a steed x od Maree ome ee 
2. Do the pupils participate in worship: Singing....... Vocal 
prayers. .:: . Responsive Scripture reading..... Other ways 
. Name other items that enter into worship program.............. 
. What definite effort is made at training in worship.............. 
. Is the worship program informal or ritualistic.................. 
. Are the worship programs carefully prepared over a considerable 
PERRO tatlNNG eS elcre sae eee oA ee cists dase Sane amare 
a. Do they follow the church year...... 
bAre-they seasonal)... as)cece aw scree 
emarerthey: topical emit Gcsdclcle tee 6 
d. Are they combinations of these... ... 


III. Study. 
1. Are the pupils provided with textbooks....... Who provides 
Pee A nr nt a sree atte ene Secs ops AO 
2. Are pupils expected to prepare lessons: At home......... At 
Senool iiss no dee PPINe FECUIBEG:.f8 41. tare o wiieee Hic es 
3. Is the lesson preparation on a par with that of the public school 


loon kw 


4. Are assignments carefully and definitely made.................. 
ea watido therpupus actually memorize... 2.2. .s03 oom oes 


IV. Social and Recreational Activities. 
1. In what does the recreational program consist................. 


eee eet he Laliosielelicle- (9 ie? sai ard lereue (ee) le e) © ist .e!(p,e1 ele .0is-\2-(0' .¢/ielet se 9)'.0\'s 16 (67.0 s,s fs 7 emt e.e 186.8) 


PE titans at oirciWs) ol ie: le) eile: (e'ue1-e\ = 16:19) ei 07/0) 16)(6) (0, (m9) ee) \@\/al)e).e) em'eh-e) 9) :e) 101.8) ()6, 6) 10) (e)ve) [sti 6, @ He) ells ee) elie, 


3. Is there an attempt made to carry the ideals of instruction into 
everyday practice........ Giivwhat/ Wayse <> «jc caeeeere 


Swann siisisi tele e..0)e).e) 66 68) (6.810 0) 0. @ (6 6110, 6) 1018) © 6. 010) .0),6-0. 0-10, '6|j6 (6 0:6) 0’ 8a (e\ '0)'6" 0/070) 6' eel ae: 


F. Curriculum. 
Name of lesson series used in school......... esr Phe cra reenirn 
What can you say in favor or against this series................. 


een era ee orcs aleliete: rid aroredel sich 6 lelimyel eels aceite! e vi .0 9.6/0 9 /6\'e' 8 wle\e @: slieislen wpe ws aie 
Sura iatietcal ehcefieliehivye lel late ce: \e lb) 0d fe))011'6) 6. 9/0110.) 0] eltal ae! eae e 1650/01 6) 
Aisllaiel Wt S00 60cbl Ouie lee ee ae e6/e ee erecta 
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What materials are used for each grade or class: 


(Opp cg od btidiad 6 oe Basic Text-Book Supplementary Text-Book 
| es] ene nite Ohl As siuly tint cmat au an | 
Second. tc oohees b ehoe sda eneaeee Lk ae 
Whird 20.0 0 kd ots Gare ak aes oe io ee 
Fourth ee ee ere te) re roars Cor rerockces con 
Fifth oi pei cccceen ve woe wae eee eee a eee 
Sixth. 5 ood sce ~ ong beteege ease aise ns 6 aie) Lee 
DOVENth hue g akcetae oeletsne-s, Slo avers) areleie ca we tg ena 
Lis ei SATAN 
TET s Sos, cre sieselovos 5-5) shinies dpe Garo ALA eee ee ee 
DS A Be 6 zy sw esecsta ag cese ig wisiide va tegalic at pawn ge 
(NDE SE. en ener RRM ok 
DVL. Spin ter cewiiseaesstay. 44 uceaa ald boy San age re ee 
Version of the Bible used in the Week-Day classes....... Sunday 
school classes......... 
I. Mechanical features. 
1. Are type size, leading, spacing, etc., suited to age level............ 
2. Is page attractive, suitable margins, paragraphs, etc............. 
3. Are illustrations (if used) clear and attractive.................. 
4. Is paper good grade, white, non-glazed................2....0- 
5. Are materials (other than elementary leaflets, etc.) bound in stand- 
ard text-book form. V2... Ug0e. cee ote 
I. Content. 
I. Is content ‘fitted to age intended... ,........s.01...14) Coe 
2. Percentage biblical........... Percentage extra-biblical........ 
3. Provided with well chosen memory materials.................... 
4. Provided with adequate worship materials...................... 
5. Provided with adequate expressional materials.................. 
6. Provided with materials calculated to develop the social concept 
ORT EO IONS 353 vost as uk WA ues gira heeRe ae Sh ae 


II. Activities. oe 
1. In what other activities do the pupils engage: 
Giving Service 
Grade Handwork Dramatics Play money projects Others 


oe) she ae 
ek ek | 
8) © 19) 6 
Co NCC UR he 9 
see eee 
SORE eee ORL Sets Oh Se ERCE ERS ANE Sigs reo 0S) ftw eceyeice\ie | BE LaNetene siti ak ae 
see eee 


see eae 
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G. Teaching and Supervision. 


I. Teachers’ Qualifications.? 
eH PN MICA EE, CP TM oa sky 2. Age 


Sha ERC SS  R IR ES 1 i i eto eens ek eget” Meaney a 


PPE RCSONLLOCCUpatioiriwa, eink Gr le dat os OR Pan Saale mats pone ¢ 


(ayetsrades taught leis. cs <4: 
(3).cY¥ ears Of Service. . 6. wes ews 

5. Academic preparation: 
(1) Secondary education: Public school..... Private school...... 
(aye College or university... we. vo. obs. es Normale -ras en 
I ILOMBEN ON EINE ar cod occgiuees mate te ee DeMMaly sk Greek 
re iajor SuUbiect tot dens ns ries Kindergarten....... 
Graduate, Js f2 Depree. .. oo 

6. Professional course in public-school education. 
(1) Institution in which courses were taken................... 
(2) Titles of courses and length of time devoted to each. 

(Express length of time in semester or term hours if possible.) 


Title of course. Number of hours. 
(History of Education, etc.) 
EE wR aes ae Rae | AO OA ANAS ps MEE DR Ca Ne oe ee 
Dare Rr eras ogee OR pn En) SERS Poy ROD rd ral abe ots oh ware 
Ne hc tO NS OMA CS. 2 MAIN OME ys SATU AVI EO LEMS LMR la amt See 
Ra MLA eee Oy eR Ae Deion sod fe lime eg ten eee te 
Ue ee EE Pte Ue ah Moy eae ron Pat tee keice wease ae 
7. Professional courses in religious education. 
(1) Institution in which courses were taken..................00. 


(2) Titles of courses and length of time devoted to each. 
(Express length of time in semester or term hours if possible.) 


Title of course Number of hours. 


(Bible, Principles, Method) 


PAN ph Be he sks aise dtd Mah sialon wig smi stiaebiel pad steeh oaetan 
8. Religious work: 
(ie Wiemberiot what, church 76 cio sel ccaings a note are misineeiiuatare 
(2) Have you done work in Sunday school.............. Rane i 
(3) Grades taught....... How long have you taught in this 
SOO bonis eee fie 2.0 Dee een 
(4) Experience in other lines of religious work.................. 
9. Improvement of teacher. | 
(1) What journals of religious education do you read regularly 


se Malle louie Matte te fil aieetiat ar lo celle a yseieei isis dpe) eel) .s!, 01%) 10)"01r$./6) 61).64)8 6,0) 8.08161 391 @ #519) 99 


; 2Bach teacher was asked to supply the data called for in section G, I, 1-9, 
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(z) Number of books on religious education read in last twelve 
months... ... 22's 60. steps oe eo oe ei 


(3) Have you attended summer sessions in college or university 
in the last twelve months." 7.) oa. J 
(4) What religious education conventions have you attended in 


the. last: ewelvemonths. 2... 20 eee 
II. Church membership. 
1. Number of teachers who are church members... . . Non-members. . 
2. Number of Protestant-teachers.... Roman Catholic.... Jews.... 
ELS od. Soon, s 2b menejel sc cua cee oie ee 
III. Supervision of Instruction. 
1. Number of supervisors of instruction. ..... Male.... Female.... 
Full time.... Part time.... 
2. General education: Ph. D...... MAe ee Bua ee: 
Normale. > .0) High... 
3- Professional training in Religious Education College. .. .Semi- 
nary.... Training school.... Summer school.... 
4- Number with supervisory experience.... In elementary grades... 
High school.... Sunday school.... 
5. What is the method of supervision: Group conference..... 
Individual.... Class visitation... . 
6. Are teachers required to do observation work.... How often.... 
ABS wenn s eens © aires mdunis vip ary ghesneeene peieieciie sme eee eae 
7. Is there effective supervision of instruction.................... 


H. Conduct of Pupils. 


I. Does the school definitely expect and require good order 
How is this manifested 


10 2 Ale ee 6 60 ee ere 


II. Are the conditions in the school such as to induce good order (well or- 
ganized, well planned program, matters of routine mechanized, etc.) 


Sg eer meeegen ies eS SISSY pret isi fey S! Sikaienelomisine Scheie aM Ra Ren iC men ee 
© BON 16108. 4. fe Wwe lee 


eS 8 time Tale ce: o0) 8: We) iS Tov tener «| wiley ey/eqrelte lie teRe a ena) eye te Renee 


ieee Ne ae BO TCR Ke PEP ne Oy he ys SS 


VII. Is there a noticeable difference between classes taught by public-school 
teachers, Sunday-school teachers, teachers with neither Sunday- 
school nor public-school experience......................0......, 
Tf so, whats. Siepbi nies ott... neces ch 


VIII. Is there a spirit of loyalty and cooperation 


O19 98, (0) (@) 0) Rie c siae\ 68) ese e rele leleteie 
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I. Finance. 


I. How is the school supported: 
1. Out of the local church budget............. 
PO CQO AM ee iy tee ey caw hak oo ore eke 
3. By contributions of parents............... 
4. By overhead denominational boards........ 
Bap y PCNCEAN SUDSCLIPTIONS : 0/5 oc bc wv cee oes 
Rem BOCICEIINGANIG Mmd cat Tooke ong eho LL MIG Weapon ee ae 


ME bMembaeiueMial elimiig leu ous. 6s >) ele\.e1' 6 ©. 61 1:0) 9)e.16)-0 lee \e «676 6,0 is e\'es' sa 6s pe 070\.0.0) 6), wie) eke, © 


II. What is the cost of the school: 
1. What was the total amount of the original budget last year 
MA ctus expenditure an ac eMart sa' tes Um ees tal du oats vee ee 
PY Ul akL Was tiie, COSt Der DUD. ming isnare hes wv on kite eee cee 
- How much was spent for each of the following items: 
POUPERVISION pry ti once SoM Cd ow) 28 
mleacners’ 6alaties (2300S. b kee. oe 
mienttor buildings, coco ss wince 65s 
. Construction of buildings.......... 
mBaelrand HONGS. i206 adel. eeala ete 
SPLOR UN Mer eer se tke ele Ge 
PEBOOKS, HALTS, NAPS «5 Juieilics axics wees 
Sullabless-desks* chairsc.0 70. s 6 Gees: 
Stemosgtapheticn sc wasntteionee tate 
OSES SC rare ccle O TRayneidi an: ins ocinlgca ds 
PEELAIEING Or ee ees we Cees ea ae 


hw 


AS oe oho on oD 


hour..... 


hours... 


J. Results. 
I. Educational Response. ; 
1. What percentage of pupils show an attitude of alertness, expectancy, 
interest, enjoyment in the class............. Pees a ae 
2. What percentage of the pupils regularly study their lessons as they 
would a public school lesson to prepare for class...... Bh yc 
3. What percentage actively participate by reciting, by asking ques- 
tions, and by carrying out special tasks or assignments......... 
4. What percentage are quiet, reverent and attentive: 

Bam Darang ute -WOTShip) PerlOd 6... ale os en nee ease sh ene buen 
bs Inthe classroom... 2..%i6 1. «.s AA PTR OM OO So a SOE. 
c. In entering and leaving the building........................ 

II. General Results. 
1. Does the school lessen sectarianism and make for cooperation...... 
2. Does it raise the educational standards of the Sunday school...... 
TR WAL AVS ne cr C cee alate telat Om core rs e ails 


Ge 6.616 8 e506 10 C6 b 4 0) 6 0 6) e 6, 6 ae oe, elie 6/06 @ 6 Ue 6) we eo eeeerereoer oer eres ev ere 
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3. Does it add new pupils to ‘the Sanday school... acc 3 soe 

4. Is the school an Americanizing ARODEY oid eho clele ee 
How manifested by the following: 

a.‘ Its program/(Explam).. 7 sucaes Geet eee 

be Tes carriculam . 602/25 gas. Sees ee 

ce. Tes résults 222) 2s apne ees eee 


IIf{. Evaluation. ; 
1. What are the points of greatest weakness in the system.......... 


SANE OES a M8 8 0118 6) (0) 6a TE Oe g Sie 6. e Pie a lee a Se ole) We She ae TCE wis see ete) 6! er eo cy en 


CASE, 6 OR OFR IOS O)O 86.8 cS oO ke Be) 826 4) 4 1 enl0l OB © oh os aa Paiel Meir ela oe air oViat pte ae ee 


8) SR ROT SOE SO 6 16. Fee oS Ueno ake! aig) eT ae BM sm cell el pa. Sve ke (6m Iie ForpllGn® Ge tel Wiig alie ra telat Tae 


USE eG e (RON EC Se 8 BSS S98; Oe. [Sl eri ©: Sy awe me Nel mele ioe ak Selim al te Oe al or oleae 


SSP ah OR ES 8) 0! 8) 18) ©1816)". -@: (0° 8: Ta Se 8 Se (B)'e ies Ors aiet Ome Amiel SRR ares bed @ Wik Sra meal eit ar eee 
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5. How do the pupils evaluate the religious instruction given in week- 
day classes as compared with that given in public schools 


de ee aaa ie Ne Al ROC oO CW Te ary To nee cM i 


6. Interesting items: 


K. Origin of Week-Day Church School: 
1. By whom was the idea first suggested ; 1.\0s..cics career 
2. From what book, magazine, paper, address, or other source did 


OS [e 8 Cee h 0) ON Cee) ee Ste Ov ly senha e' ae eoet mice 


3- How did he begin to promote the idea... suc neat ee 


5. What local persons or agencies were most responsive to the idea; 
and which gave the most aggressive support 


<0 .e 8 8 (bf a wie celles) (6) 6 Jere ete 


Sn MCA a ACEI Ra TONY CPM Geka try oa hGhny Ch abe 


Oy ee: ae! 9) Fi a) 01/6, fe. lai, ole) 67 a) MUN Ubinas et 
ec on ea nN SS Te ER MER SMO RCL le cud vc toe es Sous 
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8. Was any help sought from: 
a. Denominational office... .. Which 
b. Religious Education Association 
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ANALYSIS OF SCHEDULES 


The schedules employed in the survey contained the follow- 
ing major categories: 
The Week-Day Church School and the Community. 
The Week-Day Church School and the Churches. 
The og Day Church School. 
I. Origin. 
II. Objectives. 
III. Buildings, Class Rooms, Equipment, Library. 
IV. Organization and Administration. 
V. Enrollment, Attendance, Elimination. 
VI. Program. 
VII. Curriculum. 
VIII. Teachers and Supervision. 
TX. Conduct of Pupils. 
X. Finance. 
XI. Results. 


Justification of major categories.—Why were these particular 
categories used and not others? They were selected because 
they deal with the factors that make or mar a week-day church 
school. Other categories might have been added and some 
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of the above might have been extended further, but this did 
not seem feasible lest the schedules become cumbersome. 

The week-day church school and the community.—The 
week-day church school cannot be isolated from the community. 
It is in the community, of the community, for the commun- 
ity, supported and influenced by the community, and con- 
ditioned to some extent by the character of the community. 
At this point it is immaterial whether the week-day church 
school is denominational or interdenominational in character. 
Is week-day religious education adapted only to a particular 
type of community or to every type? In what type of com- 
munity does the week-day church school best flourish? 

The week-day church school and the churches.—The rela- 
tionship between the week-day church school and the churches 
is of vital importance. In the final analysis the responsibility 
for a program of week-day religious education rests most heavily 
on the churches, and the success achieved depends largely on 
the support it receives from the churches. In order to con- 
serve the results the school must be allied closely to the church 
as an institution. This information concerning the community 
and the churches was a necessary background for the survey. 

The week-day church school.—This category was treated at 
considerable length because it is the heart of the schedules and 
the problem to be investigated. 

Origin of week-day church schools.—It is important to know 
the immediate causes that produce these schools. While the 
product is more important than the origin, nevertheless a knowl- 
edge of the origin is helpful in understanding, evaluating, and 
directing a movement. 

Objectives.—The objectives of a school are an important 
factor in determining the program and measuring the results. 
They must be inclusive enough to provide a well-rounded pro- 
gram and definite enough to guide educational procedure. 
Does week-day religious education have definite objectives? 
If so, what are they, and are they valid? 

Buildings, classrooms, equipment, library.—Proper housing, 
equipment, and library facilities are just as important for week- 
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day religious education as for any other kind of education. 
A school is far from complete without these requirements and 
is seriously handicapped in its work. 

Organization and administration of the school.—The type of 
organization is determined in part by the objectives of the 
school and in part by the local situation out of which it develops. 
Efficient organization and administration provide for definite 
responsibility, ordered progress, and proper continuity. 

Enrollment, attendance, elimination.—The enrollment indi- 
cates the number of pupils reached; the attendance the regularity 
of the contacts; and the elimination throws light on the value 
placed upon the work of the school by pupils and parents. 

The program.—The program of a school must be planned 
in harmony with the objectives. It must include those items 
by means of which the objectives may be realized. It must 
make provision for every phase of the child’s nature. What 
items are included in the program? How much time is given 
to instruction, worship, study, social and recreational activ- 
ities, and how does the work compare with that of the public 
and church schools of the community? Is the program planned 
with Christian living in mind or merely for the purpose of learn- 
ing certain facts, memorizing certain items, or keeping the 
pupil busy doing more or less “expressional work” of a ques- 
tionable nature? 

The curriculum.—The teachers and curriculum are the heart 
of any educational program. The curriculum is the tool used 
by teacher and pupil for the purpose of developing certain 
desired knowledge, attitudes, ideals, appreciations, skills, and 
habits. What lesson materials are used for the different grades? 
Does the curriculum meet the interests, needs, and capacities 
of the pupils for which it was intended? What use, if any, is 
made of handwork, dramatics, play, giving money, and service 
projects? 

Teachers and supervision.—Perhaps next to the pupil him- 
self nothing is more important than the teacher. The teacher 
is the agent who not only employs the tools but vitalizes them. 
He not only directs the pupil because of his mature experience 
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but sets an example which he expects the pupil to imitate. 
Supervision is necessary in order to increase the professional 
efficiency of the teacher. It is a method of training whereby 
all teachers may be reached. 

Conduct of pupils.—Certain attitudes, a certain social atmos- 
phere, and a certain order of procedure are essential for efficient 
school work. There must be an esprit de corps—a group feeling 
and action. Mutual respect, sympathy, cooperation and sharing 
should characterize the behavior of pupils. 

Finance.—An efficient program of week-day religious educa- 
tion cannot be provided without funds. Suitable buildings, 
classrooms, equipment, trained teachers, and efficient super- 
vision cannot be secured without money. The funds invested 
in the week-day church school are a fair indication of the value 
placed upon it. 

Results.—A study of results reveals in some measure the 
extent to which the objectives have been realized. The results 
achieved will be commensurate with the amount of intelligent 
effort invested in the work of the school. How does the school 
affect the pupil, the home, the church, the public school, and 
the community? Is the pupil’s experience being reconstructed 
day by day? 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


The securing of the desired information has not always been 
an easy matter. In the larger cities the first problem was to 
locate the week-day church schools. The most accurate avail- 
able list of schools was secured and correspondence was engaged 
in with the directors of the schools to be visited. The list of 
schools was only partially correct. Some schools had _ been 
discontinued and quite a number of new ones had been organ- 
ized. Some of the inquiries were not answered. Wherever 
the city had a Church Federation, denominational or inter- 
national Sunday-school headquarters the persons in charge 
were consulted. Other key-persons were also interviewed, 
such as instructors of religious education in college towns. 
Since the survey was based on localities rather than individual 
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schools, the attempt was made to survey every school in the 
locality rather than selecting one here and there; however it 
was impossible to do this in every case. 

The arrangements for interviews with the directors® of the 
week-day church schools presented a second difficulty. At 
times, funerals, special meetings, previous engagements, and 
other causes made it impossible to arrange for interviews. Occa- 
sionally they excused themselves by saying they were too busy. 
This problem was less in evidence in small towns which had 
never been surveyed. From the standpoint of time the survey 
was more satisfactory in the small towns. 

The inadequate, and sometimes almost total lack of records, 
presented a third difficulty. There is a decided failure to grasp 
the value of an efficient record system. In one case the pastor 
in charge stated that he was interested in spiritual results and 
not in keeping records. The most important items were the 
most difficult to secure. In many instances the enrollment 
of pupils by grade and sex, the percentage of pupils coming 
from church and non-church homes, the percentage of pupils 
not belonging to the Sunday school, and the percentage of 
regularity, could not be given. At least two schools visited 
made no attempt whatever to keep records; frequently it was 
necessary to accept estimates because of the absence of records. 


THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE IN SURVEYING THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS AND FILING THE DATA 


The writer visited every one of the one hundred and nine 
schools surveyed. The first step taken to secure the desired 
data was to arrange for an interview with the persons in charge 
of the school. Nothing was allowed to interfere with class 
visitation; this took precedence over everything else. Upon 
securing an interview the method followed was that of ques- 
tioning the informant and recording his answers. This data 
was supplemented by information from other sources such as 
records, observation, and further interviews. In matters call- 
ing for personal judgment rather than statements of exact 


8 Many of these directors are pastors. 
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figures it was found advantageous to have several informants. 
One set of schedules was used for each week-day church school, 
whether it was a small denominational school with five pupils 
or a large interdenominational school with thousands of pupils. 
The schedules were filled by the writer rather than by the inform- 
ant in all but two localities. In these two localities, having a 
number of denominational schools, the experiment was made 
of having the directors simultaneously fill in the schedules 
under the supervision of the writer. This method was aban- 
doned after the second attempt. The results were unsatis- 
factory. It saved time but resulted in less information and 
would have invalidated a uniform interpretation of the data. 
Any available printed matter, pictures, and lesson materials, 
dealing with the schools was secured. 

All available time was spent in class visitation. This varied 
from less than a half hour to practically a full school day, — 
depending entirely upon the schedule of classes of the week-day 
church schools. In some localities it was impossible to see the 
school in session due to conflicting time schedules. Classes in 
forty-three out of the fifty-two localities were visited, a total 
of ninety-eight hours being spent in class visitation. An attempt 
was made to observe the work of all the grades, enough time 
being spent in each class to secure a basis for evaluating the work. 

Public-school authorities were interviewed for the purpose 
of securing certain public-school information such as enroll- 
ment, to be used in comparing the public school with the week- 
day church school. In several instances the public-school 
authorities had more accurate records of the enrollment in the 
week-day church schools than the authorities of the latter 
schools. In the smaller places it was comparatively easy to 
secure interviews with public-school superintendents and prin- 
cipals, but in the larger places it was usually necessary to de- 
pend on a secretary in the attendance or statistical department 
for this information. Public-school superintendents and _prin- 
cipals are intensely interested in week-day religious education; 
in some places, such as Belvidere and Camargo, Illinois, they 
were responsible for inaugurating the movement. , 
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The problem of securing complete information regarding the 
week-day church schools was an exceedingly difficult one. Many 
schools have inadequate records, some having none at all. The 
personal visit was followed by one or more letters. Some data 
could not be secured at the time of the survey. The persons 
in charge of the schools agreed to send the desired information 
but some of it was never received. In the tables of this manu- 
script the following terms are used repeatedly: ‘‘... schools 
reported on this item,” “...schools did not report on this 
item.” This terminology does not invalidate the statement 
that each one of the one hundred and nine week-day church 
schools was surveyed in person by the writer. It is used because 
the statistical data depended so largely upon the person in 
charge of the school. 


CHAPTER III 
OBJECTIVES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Wuat are the objectives of the week-day church schools? 
Do these schools have definite and valid objectives? Have 
the leaders made an attempt to state their objectives briefly 
and clearly? Have the objectives of the church school, young 
people’s organizations, and other educational organizations been 
accepted as valid objectives for the week-day church schools; 
have they been expanded or revised; or have new objectives 
been formulated? Will the objectives of the week-day church 
schools, if realized, reconstruct the religious experience of the 
pupils? Are the objectives definite and concrete enough to 
guide educational procedure and to measure results? These 
are a few of the questions that crowd in upon us as we approach 
a study of the objectives of the week-day church schools. 

The mere fact of having a set of valid objectives does not 
necessarily insure a successful school. Some schools have valid 
objectives, but there appears to be little relation between the 
objectives and the program. The objectives in some instances 
seem to serve merely as a point of departure. Some schools, 
not conscious of definite objectives, were conducted rather 
successfully. Objectives should be definitely related to the 
program of the school and should be useful rather than orna- 
mental. 

A number of teachers and supervisors were considerably 
surprised at the question, “What are the objectives of your 
school?” It was evident that they had never consciously 
faced and settled that question. Probably they assumed, per- 
haps unconsciously, that the school had objectives, that they 
were valid, and that they were being realized. 

In a certain town the superintendent of public schools stated 
that the week-day church schools had a twofold objective: 
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(x) to teach reverence for the church, the house of God; (2) to 
teach reverence for the minister, the representative of God. 
The classes in the week-day church schools of this town met in 
kitchens. and basements and were taught by men with little 
training and experience in teaching children. To say the least, 
it is exceedingly difficult to cultivate reverence for either church 
or minister under such conditions. 

The objectives of a school should be an important factor in 
determining the program and in measuring the results. This 
is the justification for objectives. Objectives must be inclusive 
enough to provide a well-balanced program ministering to every 
phase of the child’s life and definite enough to guide educational 
procedure in formulating and administering that program. 

It is not an easy task to make a satisfactory classification 
of objectives. There is bound to be some overlapping of con- 
cepts. The objectives of the week-day church schools have 
been grouped by the writer under the following five major 
categories: 

(x) Objectives centering in the individual. 

(2) Objectives centering in the materials of instruction. 

(3) Objectives centering in the week-day church school as 
an instituton providing an enlarged and more efficient program 
of religious education. 

(4) Objectives centering in worship and the devotional life. 

(5) Unclassified objectives. 

These five major categories will be used in both sections of 
Table 1. Section I is simply a statement of the number of 
objectives in each category; Section II is a detailed classifica- 
tion of the two hundred and sixty-nine objectives representing 
one hundred and seven week-day church schools based on the 
above five categories. In Section II the objectives centering 
in the individual will be grouped under the following categories: 
(1) character and conduct; (2) church relationship; (3) knowl- 
edge; (4) attitudes, interests, appreciations and ideals. 
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TABLE 1 
OBJECTIVES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Section | 
TOTAL NUMBER OF OBJECTIVES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
One hundred seven schools report their objectives. Two schools do not 
report; in one instance the teacher did not care to state the objectives; in the 
other the teacher stated he did not know the objectives of the school. The 


107 schools report 269 objectives; 28 schools each have one objective only; 79 
schools each have two or more objectives. 


Number of 
Objectives of Week-Day Schools Objectives in 
107 Schools 
Objectives centering in the individual.......,..........ccccccceece. 127 
Objectives centering in the materials of instruction.................. 67 
Objectives centering in the week-day church school as an institution pro- 
viding an enlarged and more efficient program of religious education... 60 
Objectives centering in worship and the devotional life............... 8 
Winclassihed objectives... 5 y, J oP ae ee ee eee 7 
PUA L MBER waive, 0 <4k 32a decd 4 wu vate teen eT ae ee 269 


Section II 


DETAILED CLASSIFICATION OF OBJECTIVES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
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4. Attitudes, Interests, Appreciations, Ideals..................... a; 
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Objectives centering in the individual.—Out of a total of 
269 objectives representing 107 schools, 127 objectives or 47 
per cent center in the individual. These 127 objectives have 
been grouped into four classes as follows: (a) character and 
conduct (75); (b) church relationship (19); (c) knowledge (18); 
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(d) attitudes, interests, appreciations, and ideals (15). The 
fact that 47 per cent of the objectives center in the pupil 
does not necessarily mean that 47 per cent of the programs 
are pupil centered. It is much easier and far different to formu- 
late a pupil-centered objective than to plan and execute a pupil- 
centered program. The mere fact of the director stating the 
objectives in terms of the pupils does not necessarily mean that 
all his teachers share his position. It would be interesting to 
know how many of the 711 teachers employed in the 109 schools 
surveyed center their objectives in the interests, needs and 
capacities of the pupils. Among trained teachers and directors 
there is an evident attempt to place the child in the midst of 
the whole educational program and to adapt that program to 
the life and experience of the pupil. Let us consider each of 
the four classes of objectives centering in the individual a little 
further. 

1. Character and conduct.—Out of a total of 127 objectives 
centering in the individual, 75 deal with the individual’s character 
and conduct. These 75 objectives are distributed as follows: 
Christian living (25); Christian character (21); service (12); 
Christian citizenship (9); moral conduct (8). For practical 
purposes there is little difference between Christian character 
and Christian living, Christian citizenship and moral conduct. 
The teachers and supervisors of the week-day schools made no 
attempt at fine academic distinctions in the statement of their 
objectives. To the great majority of week-day teachers these 
objectives mean practically the same thing. These 75 objec- 
tives dealing with the individual’s character and conduct indi- 
cate a tendency to stress the active side of religion. The pupils 
are to do as well as be. These objectives show a tendency to 
consider the week-day church school a school of Christian 
living rather than merely a preparation for it. The task is 
conceived in broader terms than merely providing a certain 
amount of knowledge or information. These objectives deal- 
ing with character and conduct are inclusive enough for the 
most part to provide for the motivation of life. They indicate 
a tendency to cast aside the narrow traditional objectives of 
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the Sunday school and to formulate objectives in terms of life 
rather than in terms of a book or an institution. 

2. Church relationship.—Out of a total of 127 objectives 
centering in the individual 19 deal with his church relationship. 
These 19 objectives are distributed as follows: to reach the 
unchurched (9); good churchmanship (8); church membership 
(2). It is rather surprising that out of a total of 269 objectives 
only 19 deal with the church relationship of the pupils. This 
fact is even more significant when we remember that by far 
the largest per cent’ of week-day schools include the pupils of 
only the elementary grades, a high percentage of these pupils 
having not as yet united with a church. Then, too, accord- 
ing to a recent study” on the age of joining the church, made 
by Walter S. Athearn, the years 10-14 with the peak at 13-14 
are those in which the largest number of pupils unite with the 
church. Only two objectives deal with the acquiring of church 
membership by the pupils. This seems to be a serious omis- 
sion in the objectives of the week-day church schools. 

Nine out of the 19 objectives dealing with the church rela- 
tionship of the pupils have to do with reaching the unchurched 
pupils. Generally this means not to acquire church member- 
ship, but to reach those pupils by means of the week-day church 
schools now untouched by the educational program of the 
church. Of course it is hoped that these unchurched pupils 
will ultimately become churched and assume the privileges 
and responsibilities of church membership. 

Eight of the 19 objectives deal with good churchmanship. 
These eight objectives suggest the desire to further denom- 
inational interests. Several directors, mostly pastors, informed 
the writer that the denominational type of school is the only 
justification for the week-day church school. Several of these 
denominationalists stated that they would not be interested 
in, or cooperate with, an interdenominational or community 
week-day church school. Good churchmanship, however, sug- 


1 Less than three per cent of the 18,161 pupils in 80 schools are enrolled in the high-school grades 


(9-12). 
2 Editorial in Northwestern Christian Advocate quoting from W. S. Athearn’s Study—The Age of 


Joining Church, p. 602. June 6, 1923. 
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gests more than furthering denominational interests. It sug- 
gests the highest and best type of church membership. 

3. Knowledge.—Eighteen out of a total of 127 objectives 
centering in the individual deal with the knowledge or informa- 
tion to be acquired by the individual. These 18 objectives are 
distributed as follows: general religious knowledge (16); knowl- 
edge of Christ (1); and religious orthodox knowledge (1). 

The knowledge or information objective was much in evidence 
in the work of the week-day church schools even though not 
stated in so many words. Eighteen objectives deal with knowl- 
edge or information. This hardly represents the actual situa- 
tion. A large percentage of the objectives centering in Bible 
instruction are knowledge or information objectives. In many 
schools the knowledge objective is by far the most common 
one. In some schools it is considered so important that it 
crowds out worship and expressional activities. In several 
denominations (Lutherans and Episcopalians) the emphasis on 
memory work was especially noticeable. Not infrequently 
memory work based on the catechism formed the bulk of the 
course of study. A large percentage of schools confine them- 
selves to a knowledge of biblical material; others include extra- 
biblical material such as missions, music, and church history. 
In a later paragraph on objectives centering in the materials 
of instruction the subject of biblical material will receive further 
treatment. There appears to be a decided lack of understand- 
ing, among many teachers, regarding the growth and develop- 
ment of Christian character. These teachers seem to proceed 
on the assumption that if the pupil acquires a certain amount 
of knowledge or information, the inevitable result will be right 
attitudes, worthy ideals, and Christian skills or habits. While 
useful knowledge is a valid objective it should not be allowed 
to monopolize the whole time. Teachers and directors of 
week-day church schools have something to learn from the 
agricultural colleges. “At one time these colleges tried to teach 
agriculture by classroom lectures. It was discovered, however, 
that the gap between the science of agriculture studied in a 
textbook and agriculture institutionalized on a farm was so 
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great that few students bridged it. Now these colleges are 
producing a high grade of rural student by classroom work 
plus experience on a model farm.’* This principle should be 
applied in week-day religious instruction. Some schools would 
do well to reverse their present policy and give primary em- 
phasis to Christian living rather than to the acquisition of 
certain knowledge or information. 

4. Attitudes, interests, appreciations, ideals.—Fifteen out of a 
total of 127 objectives centering in the individual deal with 
his attitudes, interests, appreciations and ideals. These 15 
objectives are distributed as follows: reverence (3); ideals 
(3); interest in religious education (3); right attitudes (1); 
appreciation (1); faith (1); loyalty (1); patriotism (z); con- 
version (1). 

For practical purposes the above listed groups may be classi- 
fied under the subject of attitudes. George H. Betts says: 
“Prominent among our attitudes are the interests, enthusiasms, 
affections, ambitions, ideals, appreciations, loyalties, standards, 
and attachments which predominate. These all have their 
roots set deep in our emotions; they are the measure of life’s 
values. They are the ‘worth whiles’ which give life its quality, 
and which define the goal for effort.’ 

A glance at the list of attitudes given above is indicative 
of the fact that there is no general agreement among teachers 
and directors of the week-day church schools regarding the 
attitudes to be developed in the pupils. In no case is a given 
attitude stated over three times. Again, comparatively few 
attitudes are listed, some of the most important ones, such as 
honesty, courage, sincerity, kindness, and generosity, being 
omitted entirely. In no case did teachers and directors distin- 
guish between immediate and ultimate objectives. Perhaps 
if more objectives centering in the individual and dealing with 
his attitudes had been stated in terms of immediate or proxi- 
mate objectives (acquiring, becoming) this group of attitudes 
would have been much more complete. The great weakness 


3 Article on ‘‘Men’s Work in College Communities.”” Church School, p. 447. July, 1923. 
4Betts, George Herbert. How to Teach Religion, p. 45. The Abingdon Press, New York. 1919. 
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of the week-day church schools in their attempts to cultivate 
right attitudes consists not only in the fact that there is no 
general agreement regarding the attitudes that are necessary 
for the highest type of Christian development but in the 
method of cultivating the desired attitudes. Too many teachers 
attempt to cultivate reverence by telling the pupil to be reverent; 
too many teachers attempt to cultivate loyalty by telling the 
pupil to be loyal; too many teachers attempt to cultivate patri- 
otism by telling the pupil to be patriotic. All this simply 
Means that too many teachers attempt to cultivate desired 
attitudes by means of telling or instructing the pupil what 
attitude he should assume rather than by means of getting 
the pupil to do the things through the doing of which the desired 
attitudes may be cultivated. Contrary to the generally accepted 
opinion that too much time and effort is devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the emotions or affective states there is an overemphasis 
on knowledge or information and a lack of emphasis on the 
cultivation of right attitudes, worthy motives, and Christian 
habits or skills. Fruitful knowledge is fundamental to a high 
type of Christian character, but that knowledge requires 
motivation if it is to eventuate in Christian living. It is the 
cultivation of right attitudes, the development of a philosophy 
of life that motivates life for its highest purposes and noblest 
accomplishments. 


OBJECTIVES CENTERING IN THE MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


Sixty-seven out of a total of 269 objectives center in the 
materials of instruction. These 67 objectives are distributed 
as follows: Bible (52); music (4); missions (4); doctrine (3) 
catechism (3); biography (1). Seventy-seven per cent of the 
objectives centering in the materials of instruction deal with 
the Bible. 

The fact that 67 objectives center in the materials of instruc- 
tion is indicative of the fact that a considerable number of 
schools have not yet placed the child in the center of the educa- 
tional program and adapted that program to the interests, 
needs, and capacities of the child. Too many teachers are 
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teaching the Bible instead of teaching John. The pupil-centered 
program has by no means been realized. Many teachers do 
not seem to understand that everything exists for the sake of 
the pupil—the school, the building and equipment, the teacher, 
the materials of instruction including the Bible, all these are 
valuable and serve their purpose only to the extent that they 
contribute something to the continuous reconstruction of the 
child’s religious experiences. Materials should be considered 
the means rather than the end. The teachers feel that a cer- 
tain amount of subject matter must be covered; the child must 
read or study so many pages per week; he must commit so many 
verses or chapters or hymns to memory; by the end of the year 
he must have a fair mastery of the content of the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. With this emphasis on the amount 
of subject matter to be mastered or covered there is often a 
lack of emphasis on the gradation of the subject matter. In the 
material-centered program the subject matter is often unsuited 
to thé age of the pupils for which it was intended. Often it is 
a case of adapting the child to the subject matter rather than 
selecting subject matter which is inherently suited to the child. 

Of the 67 objectives centering in the materials of instruction 
52 deal with the Bible. That is to say, it is quite generally 
agreed that the Bible should comprise the course of study in 
the week-day church schools or at least a major part of it. Many 
teachers apparently are of the opinion that if only they can 
succeed in imparting to the pupil a certain amount of biblical 
material, all will be well with him. There appears to be no 
doubt in the minds of the teachers that mere biblical knowledge 
or information will function in the lives of the pupils. The 
Bible is considered the end or goal rather than a means to the 
end. The Bible is considered more important than life itself. 

he pupil exists in order to be taught the Bible instead of the 
Bible being used in reconstructing the child’s religious expe- 
rience. Too many week-day church schools are Bible-centered 
rather than pupil-centered. There are, of course, some notable 
exceptions; the objectives as well as the programs of a few 
schools are consistently pupil-centered. 
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When teachers and directors stated their objectives in terms 
of teaching the Bible, some had in mind the practical use of 
the Bible, such as learning to locate the different books of the 
Bible; some had in mind the memorization of certain passages 
from the Bible; some had in mind a general mastery of the 
contents of the Bible; and some had in mind the cultivation 
of the spirit characteristic of the Bible. Some teachers ap- 
proached the interpretation of the Bible from the modern scien- 
tific viewpoint; others from the literalist viewpoint; others from 
a semi-modern viewpoint; and still others avoided the issue 
wherever possible. In the latter case the Bible stories were 
told without any attempt at interpretation. A large per- 
centage of teachers (perhaps from 75 to 90 per cent) hold the 
literalist or fundamentalist viewpoint. The creation story, the 
miracles, and the poetry of the Bible are taught literally. The 
writer inquired of one teacher how she explained the state- 
ment in the creation story that God created the grass and herbs 
on the third day and the sun and moon on the fourth day. She 
immediately replied, ‘‘With God all things are possible.” 

Some of the objectives centering in the materials of instruc- 
tion deal with extra-biblical material such as missions, music, 
church history, biography, and kindred subjects. The schools 
having these objectives realize that there is certain extra-biblical 
material available too important and valuable to be neglected 
in the spiritual nurture and training of children and youth. 
These teachers use the Bible as the great source-book of religious 
experience because of its content and_ spirit. They realize 
that the Bible has come out of human experience. If this is 
true, then material not in the canon, but coming out of human 
experience may be valuable for religious instruction. Com- 
paratively few schools are realizing the possibilities of music 
as an aid to the worship service. 

Objectives centering in the week-day church school as an 
institution providing an enlarged and more efficient program of 
religious education.—Sixty out of a total of 269 objectives 
center in the week-day church school as an institution pro- 
viding an enlarged and more efficient program of religious 
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education. For a distribution of these 60 objectives see the 
detailed classification of objectives in Section II of Table tr. 
One category, namely, to provide religious instruction, con- 
tains 100 per cent more objectives than the next highest cate- 
gory. . These 60 objectives plainly indicate a general conviction 
among teachers and directors (including pastors) that the 
present educational program of the church is not meeting the 
needs of to-day. There is quite a general feeling that the 
Sunday school is limited in its program, inefficient in its methods, 
and meager in its results. These objectives indicate that the 
leaders in religious education in the local churches feel the need 
of more time for the educational program, an enlarged program, 
better-trained teachers, and in general a higher grade of educa- 
tional program. Several pastors are so discouraged with the 
Sunday school that they have practically withdrawn their 
support and are devoting their time and energy to the week- 
day church school. Pastors feel they have more time to devote 
to the educational work of the church on days other than Sun- 
day. The workers in the week-day church schools realize 
that the church rather than the public school is responsible 
for the religious nurture and training of children and youth. 
They would have the church provide religious education which 
the public school may not provide. A considerable number of 
teachers and directors of the week-day church schools are con- 
scious of the narrowness of many Sunday-school programs. 
They would provide not merely a program of instruction, but 
-a program of worship, study, social and recreational or expres- 
sional and service activities. They would provide a program 
inclusive enough to minister to every phase of the child’s life. 
Religious leaders are beginning to realize that the average 
child does not consider religious education an integral part of 
his total education. He thinks of religious education as an 
addendum, something added or attached to his public-school 
education. He thinks of religious education as optional rather 
than required; he considers it inferior to his public-school educa- 
tion if he considers it important enough to compare the two. 
Gradually the conviction is gaining ground in the minds of the 
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leaders as well as in the minds of the pupils as a result of their 
experiences in the week-day church schools, that religious 
education is just as important as public-school education and 
that the week-day church school should be on a par educa- 
tionally with the public school. Slowly but surely a general 
sentiment is manifesting itself to the effect that the religious 
education of children and youth has been neglected. In order 
to remedy this situation a new type of school is being developed 
for the purpose of providing an enlarged and more efficient 
program of religious education. 

Objectives centering in worship and the devotional life.— 
Eight out of a total of 269 objectives center in worship and the 
devotional life. It is interesting to note that 18 objectives 
center in the knowledge to be acquired by the individual while 
only eight objectives center in worship and in the devotional 
life. One supervisor stated that his primary objective for 
the year was to train the pupils in prayer. The writer heard 
prayers in this school® by fifth and sixth grade pupils that would 
do credit to many adults. 

The fact that only eight objectives center in worship and 
the devotional life does not necessarily mean that worship is 
being neglected to this extent. Some of the more inclusive 
objectives, such as Christian living, Christian citizenship, and 
others, undoubtedly include training in worship and the devo- 
tional life. In many week-day church schools the worship 
service is omitted or neglected to such an extent that it be- 
comes the weakest part of the whole program. In some instances 
the worship service is omitted entirely. The leaders justify 
this omission on the basis of lack of time, the implication being 
that instruction is more important than worship. In many 
schools the weakness of the worship service is due to lack of 
careful planning and preparation, In a number of schools 
visited there was no preparation for the worship service; the 
service was a hit-or-miss affair. Neither leaders, pupils, nor 
programs had been prepared. It requires no vivid imagination 
to visualize the results, or, better, lack of results, of such a 


5 Naperville, Illinois. 
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service. In several schools beautiful and worshipful programs 
of worship were witnessed. It was evident that the leader 
had put his best preparation into the planning of the worship 
program. In these schools the worship service was not a bore 
but a service eagerly entered into alike by pupils and leader. 

Unclassified objectives.—Seven out of a total of 269 objec- 
tives have been listed as unclassified objectives. This is due 
to the fact that their meaning is not entirely clear and to their 
wide divergence in content. These seven objectives are dis- 
tributed as follows: same objectives as the Sunday school (2); 
fellowship with God (1); to bring the pupil into his religious 
inheritance (1); to develop the fourfold nature. of the pupil 
(1); to socialize the community (1); to bring out the founda- 
tion of salvation (1). 

The mere fact that these seven objectives have been listed 
as unclassified objectives does not necessarily imply that they 
are not valid in the minds of the teachers and directors who 
stated them. It is true, however, that these objectives are 
couched in such general terms that it would be difficult to util- 
ize them in the building of a program and in measuring the 
results of a school. It is difficult to know just what the super- 
visor had in mind when he stated that the objective of the 
school is ‘‘to bring out the foundation of salvation,” or, ‘‘to 
socialize the community,” or, “to bring the pupil into his reli- 
gious inheritance.’”’ The same thing might be said of the other 
objectives in a greater or less degree. The meaning of these 
seven objectives is not sufficiently clear to warrant classifying 
them with any of the preceding groups. 

Objectives stated in general terms.—Perhaps the outstand- 
ing weakness of many of the objectives of the week-day church 
schools consists in the fact that they are stated in such general 
terms. This lack of definiteness is manifested in the programs 
as well as in the objectives. If it is the function of objectives 
to guide educational procedure in setting up and carrying out 
a program—if it is the function of objectives to serve as a stand- 
ard in measuring the results of that program, then many of the 
269 objectives representing 107 schools are defective. A few 
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examples of objectives stated in general terms follow: loyalty 
(to what?); service (what kind?); reverence (for what or whom?); 
appreciation (for what or whom?); right attitudes (what and 
toward whom?); to bring out the foundation of salvation (what 
is that foundation?); to socialize the community (of what does 
this consist?). These objectives need to be redefined and 
restated in more definite terms in order to be useful as blue- 
prints for the programs of the week-day church schools. 

Some teachers and directors have very definite objectives. 
While we may not agree entirely with their objectives they at 
least knew what they were trying to accomplish. A few exam- 
ples follow: confirmation, conversion, church membership, etc. 
It is only fair that the success of a school be judged in the light 
of its objectives. However, this consideration does not obviate 
the necessity of clearly defined and definitely stated objectives. 
Objectives such as confirmation and church membership are 
definite enough to determine a program and to serve as stand- 
ards for judging results. 


SUMMARY 


A wide variety of objectives characterize the week-day church 
schools. These objectives indicate no general agreement as 
to what the week-day church schools might be expected to 
accomplish. They do agree, however, on the subject matter 
to be taught the child. There is a general feeling that the 
Bible should constitute the major part of the course of study. 
A few objectives are definite, but the great majority are too 
general to guide educational procedure in planning and executing 
the program and for purposes of measuring results. Too many 
objectives, and even more programs, are book- or material-cen- 
tered instead of pupil-centered. In no case has the attempt 
been made to classify objectives according to immediate and 
ultimate objectives. A large number of objectives would 
serve their purpose better if they were broken up into smaller 
sections. The need for something better in religious education 
is increasingly felt and this need is making itself vocal in the 
objectives of the week-day church schools. An honest attempt 
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by teachers, pastors, directors, and supervisors to redefine and 
restate clearly and definitely the objectives of the week-day 
church schools and to carefully relate them to the programs of 
the schools would contribute much to the success of the schools 
and to the satisfaction of all concerned. - 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PROGRAM OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


THE objectives of week-day religious education can be real- 
ized only through a program intelligently conceived and wisely 
administered.t Does the present program of week-day religious 
education meet these standards? What is the nature of the 
program of the week-day church schools? For what items 
does the program provide? What items receive the greatest 
emphasis and what items are neglected, or entirely omitted? 
What is the nature of the curriculum? Does the program con- 
fine itself to the traditional activities of the Sunday school? 
Do the methods of instruction follow the typical Sunday-school 
methods? Is the program limited to a narrow outline of infor- 
mation or does it provide for social and recreational, service 
and expressional activities? Is the program of a high standard 
or does it merely duplicate that of the Sunday school or of 
other existing church agencies? The above questions indicate 
the type of information presented in this section. The dis- 
cussion will be grouped about the following four major categories: 
instruction; worship; study; and social, recreational, and service 
activities. 

The following table (2) deals with the distribution of school 
time in the week-day church schools among the items of instruc- 
tion, worship, study, and social and recreational activities. 
Since the length of class periods differs in the different schools 
it is necessary to state the time distribution in terms of per- 
centage rather than minutes. Two schools have no definite 
plan for dividing the time among these several items of the 
program. This is in part due to the fact that these schools 
are experimenting—trying to discover the best time division 
among the different phases of the week-day program; in part 


1Stout, John Elbert. Organization and Administration of Religi. E i . 60, ing- 
dou Pred Nor Vee of Religious Education, p.60. The Abing: 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME GIVEN TO INSTRUCTION, WORSHIP, 
STUDY, AND SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


_ One hundred seven schools report on the percentage of time given to instruc- 
tion, worship, study, and social and recreational activities; two schools report 
ne definite plan for dividing the time among the various items of the program. 


Percentage of Number Schools Number Schools Number Schools Number Schools 


School Time Giving Percentage Giving Percentage Giving Percentage Giving Percentage 
Given to of Time to of Time to of Time to of Time to Social, 
Various Instruction as Worship as Study as Recreational and 
Items_of Indicated Indicated y Indicated Service Activities 
Program as Indicated~ 
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Statistical Measures:? 
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to the fact that they do not favor hard-and-fast rules for divid- 
ing the time. 

The following order of importance is assigned to the various 
phases of the week-day program by virtue of the number of 
schools allotting school time to the same:* instruction (107), 
worship (97), study (33), social and recreational activities (21). 
No school assigns less than 20 per cent of the time to instruction; 
47 schools assign 1-20 per cent of the time to worship; 10 schools 
to study, and 9 schools to social and recreational activities. 
The entire 107 schools assign 20-100 per cent of the time to 


2The statistical measures in this study are approximate. This is especially true when dealing 


with discontinuous or discrete measures. 
* Based on 107 schools. 
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instruction, 50 schools to worship, 23 schools to study, and 12 
schools 20-100 per cent to social and recreational activities. 

Ten schools omit worship entirely. It is difficult to justify 
the omitting of worship from a week-day church school pro- 
gram; however, in a few instances it is done because the classes 
are held in public school buildings. In a few cases this fact 
may necessitate the omitting of instrumental music and singing, 
but other items of the worship program need not be omitted. 
A few schools are missing the opportunity of providing worship 
for pupils who do not receive such training and practice. 

By study is meant actual study and not class recitation. 
A number of teachers and directors use the term “‘study”’ rather 
loosely. Real study in most schools is an incidental part of 
the program. Few teachers of the week-day church schools 
demand the careful lesson preparation demanded by the public 
school. 

Seven schools assign the entire school time to instruction. 
These seven schools consider the instructional phase of the 
program so important that it crowds out worship, study, and 
social and, recreational activities. A number of denominational 
week-day church schools attempt to correlate their work with 
the Sunday school by giving primary emphasis to instruction 
in the week-day church schools and to worship and expressional 
activities in the Sunday school. The teachers in these week- 
day church schools feel that the Sunday school is better pre- 
pared to provide worship and expressional activities and that 
it is more appropriate; on the other hand, they feel that the 
week-day church school is better prepared to provide a high 
grade of instruction. This explains in part the fact that ten 
week-day church schools omit entirely the worship service. 
Then, too, it is felt that the pupils are receiving so little real 
instruction in religion that the instructional phase of the pro- 
gram is the most important for the week-day church school. 

Only one fifth of the week-day church schools visited assign 
a certain percentage of time to social and recreational activities. 
Wherever schools provide a recreational program it appears to 
be used as bait. 
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The outstanding facts revealed by observation and Table 
2 are: (1) an overemphasis on instruction or information; 
(2) a lack of stress on worship, study, and social and recreational 
activities. Occasionally a school did not state the amount 
of time used for various phases of the program because it was 
so meager and irregular. This explains the seeming discrep- 
ancy in Tables 2 and 14; Table 2 indicates that 21 schools use 
a part of the time for social and recreational activities, while 
Table 14 shows that 36 schools actually have social and recrea- 
tional programs. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF GRADE OF INSTRUCTION IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS AND IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report whether the instruction in the week-day 
schools is of an educational quality comparable with that in the public school. 


Number of 


Schools 
Instruction on a par with public-school instruction. .................. 94 
Instruction not on a par with public-school instruction............... 1 
iastraction On a par in part (some teachers)..........-.2..000e0 ese 2 
OEE 3 a a a OE se ae eB 109 


The teachers and directors of 94 out of a total of 109 week- 
day church schools report that the instruction in their schools 
is on a par educationally with the instruction of the public 
schools; 13 schools report that it is not on a par; and 2 schools 
report that it is on a par in part (some teachers are equally as 
efficient as the public-school teachers). It was evident from 
observation and comparison that many teachers and _ super- 
visors of the week-day church schools overestimated the grade 
of instruction in their schools. It is hardly to be expected that 
in the first decade of the history of the week-day church schools 
86 per cent of these schools should offer instruction on a par 
educationally with that of the public school with its many years 
of experience and its corps of trained teachers and supervisors. 
Almost invariably the best teachers and directors rated the 
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instruction lowest. Many teachers had not visited the public 
school for years, hence had no adequate basis for comparisons. 
Some of the older teachers in the week-day church schools 
compared the public school of twenty-five years ago with the 
week-day church school of to-day. 

On the other hand, in a few schools* the instruction was 
easily on a par or superior to the instruction given in the public 
school. This was especially true in schools employing teachers 
having public school training and experience and in addition 
professional training in religious education. In these schools 
the teacher’s selection of subject matter and activities, the 
lesson planning and preparation, the technique of teaching, 
and the actual results achieved were far superior to those in 
the majority of the schools surveyed. The week-day church 
schools appear to rely too much on the preaching, catechetical, 
and handwork methods. Thus the instruction in many week- 
day church schools is not on a par educationally with the instruc- 
tion in the public school from the standpoint of the content 
of the course of study, the organization and grading of the 
materials, the technique of instruction and the results achieved. 


TABLE 4 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred eight schools report as to the methods of instruction; one 
school does not report. 


; Number of 
Methods of Instruction Schools 
Week-day instruction follows typical Sunday school methods. ......... 18 
Week-day instruction does not follow typical Sunday school methods. .. 89 
Week-day instruction follows typical Sunday school methods in part 
(BORNE CGACHEMR) «Micke vies yon vases div cep ek baat I 
Ot ees vo Be his es cea de ve seales ooh ee ene 108 


The teachers and directors of 89 out of a total of 108 schools 
report that the instruction in the week-day church schools 
does not follow the typical Sunday school methods; 18, that 
it does; and 1, that it does in part. By typical Sunday school 


‘Tonawanda, New York; Dayton, Ohio; Evanston, Illinois. 
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methods is meant the methods characteristic of a large number 
of Sunday schools—the methods employed in the Sunday school 
as contrasted with the methods employed in the public school. 
Some of the common characteristics of the Sunday school methods 
are: catechizing, moralizing, and dogmatizing. Some of the 
conditions under which it is carried on are: lack of textbooks, 
buildings unsuited to an educational program, meager equip- 
ment, lack of time, immature, untrained, inexperienced and 
unsupervised teachers, inadequate financial support, little or 
no lesson preparation on part of both teacher and pupils, and 
a program confined largely to instruction, neglecting or omitting 
entirely various types of activities. 

The very fact that eighty-nine schools report that they do 
not follow the typical Sunday-school methods of instruction 
indicates that these teachers and directors consider those methods 
antiquated and inefficient for present-day use. In a few cases 
where it was stated that the methods of instruction in the week- 
day church schools follow the typical Sunday-school methods 
no criticism or discount of Sunday-school methods was implied. 
This is due to the fact that some of these Sunday schools employ 
trained educational leadership and maintain a high grade of 
instruction. One denomination (Protestant Episcopal) especially 
did not care to have the instruction in its Sunday schools classi- 
fied with the instruction in other Sunday schools. This denom- 
ination felt that its instruction was superior to the typical 
Sunday-school instruction of other denominations. In some 
instances where teachers and directors reported that the meth- 
ods of instruction follow Sunday-school methods the statement 
implied criticism of Sunday-school methods. It was obvious 
that the great majority of week-day church-school workers 
preferred not to have their methods of instruction put on the 
same basis with that of the Sunday school. While practice 
has not caught up with theory, yet there is a general feeling 
that the week-day church schools must develop methods suited 
to their objectives and program. 

Scope of instruction.—Twenty-one schools report that the 
instruction is confined to the traditional activities of the Sunday 
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school; 84 schools that it is not; 4 schools do not report. By 
traditional activities of the Sunday school is meant merely a 
narrow instructional or informational program. While many 
week-day church schools do not make provision for a regular, 
consecutive, and systematic program of religious education, 
including all the phases of a week-day program that might be 
included, yet a considerable number of schools, even though 
only occasionally or incidentally, because they provide social 
service activities, recreational activities, handwork, dramatics 
and pageantry, play, missions, training in music, etc., feel 
that the week-day program is considerably broader than the 
Sunday-school program. In not a few schools the program 
is confined to the regular Sunday-school program. Generally, 
these are small denominational schools in which the regularly 
constituted Sunday-school authorities are employed as teachers 
and directors. The large interdenominational schools having 
professionally trained directors of religious education offer the 
richest program of instruction and activities. 

Worshipful spirit.—Eighty-three schools report that there is 
a worshipful spirit during the worship service; 13 schools report 
that there is a worshipful spirit in some classes (schools worship 
by classes rather than as a unit); 13 schools do not report, 10 
of these having no worship service. Some schools worship by 
grades; some by classes (one or more grades in a class); and 
some as a unit (all grades together). Observation indicates 
that many teachers have inadequate conceptions of a worship 
service and a worshipful spirit. Examples of such are, leaders 
planning program while hymn is being sung, exhorting pupils 
to scream rather than to sing, and publicly scolding pupils. 
To many teachers and directors a worship service means merely 
“opening exercises.” Many schools do not secure a worship- 
ful spirit because the worship program has not been prepared 
and because the very nature of the program precludes a wor- 
shipful spirit. In many schools the leaders succeed only in 
part in securing a worshipful spirit. This is often due to the 
type of building or room in which the service is held, lack of 
equipment and supplies such as hymn books, Bibles, and musi- 
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cal instruments, attitude of leaders and pupils, and the nature 
of the worship program itself. In some schools no attempt 
whatever was made to put the pupils into the right mental 
attitude for the worship service. Some teachers will not have 
the worship service until the pupils are prepared for it; others 
have it at the beginning of the hour irrespective of the sur- 
rounding conditions. In some instances there is a disposition 
to hurry through the worship service because of the “more 
important” program of instruction which is to follow. In a 


TABLE 5 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN WORSHIP SERVICE OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-four schools report that pupils participate in the worship service; 
5 schools do not report; 10 schools have no worship service. 


Section I 
ACTIVE PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN WORSHIP SERVICE 
Out of a total of 109 schools 94 report as to how the pupils participate in 


the worship service; 10 schoois report no worship service; 5 schools do not 
report. Most schools report two or more items. 


Types of Pupil Participation Number of 
in Worship Service Schools 
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Section II 
LESS ACTIVE PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN WORSHIP SERVICE 
Fifteen schools report “other items” entering into the worship service. There 


is less active pupil participation in these items and more active teacher par- 
ticipation. 


Types of Pupil Participation Number of 
in Worship Service Schools 
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few instances the teachers seemed to think there was a worship- 
ful spirit when the pupils evidenced a mild passive interest 
rather than active pupil participation. A refraining from 
whispering, laughing, wiggling around in the seats, disturbing 
their fellow pupils, etc., was considered by some teachers an 
evidence of a worshipful spirit. On the other hand, in a few 
schools the worship service was the best-planned and _ best- 
executed part of the program. 

In practically every week-day church school having worship 
there are attempts made to secure some kind of pupil partici- 
pation. The above table comprises two sections, but the table 
will be discussed as a unit. The two sections do not differ 
greatly in kind, but the fundamental difference is in the degree 
of pupil participation in worship. In Section II the pupil 
participation is less active than in Section I. In Section I 
the pupil reads the Scripture lesson; in Section II, the teacher 
or leader. In Section I the pupil tells the story; in Section II, 
the leader or teacher. 

The foregoing table reveals a great variety of ways in which 
the pupils participate in the worship service. The three types 
of participation common to the largest number of schools are: 
singing (86); vocal prayers (83); responsive Scripture reading 
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(52). In addition to vocal and written prayers by pupils there 
are vocal prayers by leaders. In addition to responsive Scripture 
reading there are unison Scripture reading, individual Scripture 
reading by pupils or leaders, the reciting of choice Scripture 
passages, Bible drills, and responding to the roll call with Bible 
verses. In addition to singing there are antiphonal readings 
and instrumental music. With but few exceptions all types of 
pupil participation can be classified under three categories, 
namely, music, prayers, and Scripture. 

, Observations indicate that the music phase of the worship 
services is one of the most neglected. Another table shows 
the types of hymn books used in the week-day church schools. 
Comparatively few schools use hymn books suited to the inter- 
ests, needs, and capacities of the pupils. Some schools have 
no hymn books whatever; many schools use the church hymnals 
of their respective denominations, and still others use cheap 
and jazzy revivalistic hymn books. There appears to be an 
astonishing lack of appreciation of the best in church hymnology. 
One school® visited engages a trained supervisor of music who 
is cultivating a taste for the best in sacred hymnology. A 
number of teachers give the setting and explain the meaning 
of the hymns with good results. Instrumental music gen- 
erally consists of piano or organ music, occasionally violin or 
phonograph. In one school using the phonograph we saw the 
effect of Knapp’s beautiful solo ‘““Open the Gates of the Temple” 
destroyed by other selections, some being dangerously near 
jazz music. 

Some schools are doing excellent work in training pupils 
to pray. We saw comparatively few schools in which the 
pupils actually participated in offering vocal prayers other 
than the Lord’s Prayer. Classes often open with prayers by 
one or more pupils; some classes have written prayers, being 
given either by the class or an individual. A very few schools 
make use of the prayer book. More will be said on training 
the pupils in prayer in the following table. 

Most worship services contain scriptural material which 
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constitutes an important part of the service. In some schools 
the worship service consists in the reading and explanation of 
a passage of Scripture followed by a prayer. Other schools 
enlarge the service by adding a hymn. The Scripture material 
is often poorly selected both from the standpoint of suitability 
to the particular age group and from the standpoint of beauty 
and appropriateness. 

Some schools make no distinction between training for wor- 
ship and actually worshiping. ‘The memorizing of Bible verses 
and the writing of prayers might be training for worship, but 
it is hardly worship itself. While it is necessary to acquire the 
technique of worship, that in itself is not worshiping. 

It is difficult to see how certain types of pupil participation, 
classified as worship, can be either training in the technique 
of worship or actual worship; we refer to such items as awards 
and saluting the American and Christian flags. The outstand- 
ing facts revealed by Table 5 are: (1) pupils are expected to 
participate in the worship service; (2) the most important tools 
or means of worship are music, prayer, and Scriptures; (3) there 
is a confusion between actually worshiping and the technique 
of worship. 

The week-day church schools are putting forth a variety of 
efforts in order definitely to train the pupils in worship. The 
two types of training in worship attempted in the largest num- 
ber of schools are: prayer (26); reverence for the Bible and the 
church (15). In addition to the 26 schools training the pupils 
in prayer one school trains its pupils in the use of the prayer 
book. This means that a total of 27 schools (38 per cent) 
out of 69 schools reporting, train their pupils in prayer. Prayer 
is commonly considered by teachers and directors as the most 
important part of the worship service in the week-day church 
schools. Because of the neglect of family worship, because 
of the fact that so few pupils attend the preaching services, 
and because some pupils receive no training in prayer unless 
the week-day church school provides it, the teachers and 
directors feel that training in prayer is the most important 
part of training in worship. Unfortunately, in some schools. 
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TABLE 6 
DEFINITE EFFORTS AT TRAINING PUPILS IN WORSHIP 


Ninety-five schools report regarding definite efforts made at training pupils 
in worship; 14 schools do not report. Twenty-two schools make no definite 
efforts; 73 schools make definite efforts at training in worship. Sixty-nine 
of the 73 schools indicate the nature of the definite efforts, 7 schools reporting 
“actually worshiping” as their definite effort. A considerable number of 
schools report two or more items. 
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the training in prayer consists only in providing opportunities 
for the pupils to pray without giving them instructions regard- 
ing intelligent praying. Few schools seem to train the pupils 
of the four lower grades (1-4), and those of the four higher 
grades (g-12), in prayer. The efforts at training in prayer 
seem to be centered in the pupils of grades five to eight. This 
is partly due to the following facts: the pupils of grades five to 
eight seem to be most easily trained in prayer; the pupils of 
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grades one to four are considered too young to pray in public; 
the high-school pupils (grades g-12) seem to be too self-con- 
scious. The primary objective for the year in one schoolé 
was to train the pupils in intelligent vocal prayers. The teachers 
in this particular school were achieving highly gratifying results. 

Fifteen schools report that they are putting forth definite 
efforts to train the pupils to be reverent toward the Bible and 
the church. Only one school attempts to train the pupils in 
the cultivation of the sense of the Divine Presence. Many 
schools find it exceedingly difficult to free themselves from the 
shackles of being book- or institution-centered and becoming 
pupil- and God-centered. 

In addition to 10 schools training the pupils in singing, 6 
train them to memorize select hymns; 1, in liturgical responses; 
1, in singing at church services and 1 in music (instrumental 
and vocal). This makes a total of 1g out of 69 schools report- 
ing (27 per cent), that are making definite efforts at training 
in vocal and instrumental music. A few schools make special 
efforts to secure high-grade hymns adapted to the age of the 
pupils, an efficient pianist, and a capable leader or director. 
In general, the musical part of the worship service is poorly 
planned and organized, and is often on a lower level than the 
prayers and the Scripture reading. 

Twenty schools report that they make no definite efforts 
to train the pupils in worship. This means that 32 per cent 
of the week-day church schools reporting permit their pupils 
to attend a school of religion week after week without training 
them in some definite form of worship. Undoubtedly, the 
percentage would be still higher if the other 14 schools had 
reported. The worship service does not at present occupy 
the place of importance it merits in the week-day church school. 

Nine schools explain the nature and meaning of worship to 
the pupils; 7 schools instruct the pupils how to conduct a wor- 
ship service; 6 schools how to read the Scriptures; 4 schools 
instruct the pupils regarding the use of altar, pulpit, font, cross, 
etc.; 3 schools instruct the pupils in the use of the Bible; 2 schools, 
6 Naperville, Illinois. 
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in matters of giving; 1 school, in reverence; 1 school in the 
use particularly of the altar; 1 school in foreign missions; and 
t school concerning ordinances, the church services, and giving. 
Besides instructing the pupils about these things, they are 
taught to use them, to do them, and to assume the proper atti- 
tude toward them. 

Training in patriotism should hardly be classified under 
training the pupils in worship, but some teachers have very 
broad conceptions of worship. One school’ holds a monthly 
worship service in the church and another school® special sea- 
sons of worship. The services in these two schools are dignified, 
well planned, and well prepared. 

The outstanding facts revealed by the foregoing table are 
about as follows: (2) the great variety of efforts made at def- 
initely training the pupils in worship; (2) 32 per cent of the 
schools reporting make no definite effort at training the pupils 
in worship; (3) the three items considered most important in 
the training of the pupils in worship are prayer, reverence, 
and music. 


TABLE 7 
TYPES OF WORSHIP PROGRAM IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Ninety-four schools report concerning the types of worship program used 


in the week-day church schools; 5 schools do not report; 10 schools have no 
‘worship. 
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When it comes to a consideration of the types of worship 
programs we discover that out of a total of 94 week-day church 
schools 70 have informal, 16 ritualistic, and 8 schools a com- 
bination of informal and ritualistic programs alternating from 
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one to the other. The fact of the teacher being a member of 
a ritualistic church will in all probability influence the type of 
worship service. Seventy-four per cent of the schools report- 
ing have informal worship programs regularly and 8 per cent 
of the schools occasionally. These facts indicate that this 
type of program is by far the most common one. The informal 
worship program is not necessarily one with ritual entirely 
omitted. This term is used in the sense of being predomi- 
nantly informal or non-ritualistic, and is not necessarily one 
that lacks preparation, being a hit-or-miss affair. The best 
type of informal program requires equally as much preparation 
as the ritualistic program; and the latter is almost always con- 
fined to the denominational week-day church schools; however, 
occasionally it may be found in a small interdenominational 
school taught by a ritualistic teacher. The leaders in some 
week-day church schools pay so little attention to worship 
that their efforts in this direction can hardly be dignified by 
the term “worship program.”’ 


TABLE 8 


CHARACTER OF WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report concerning the character of the worship programs 
used in the week-day church schools; 14 schools do not report; 10 schools have 
no worship. ‘Twenty-six schools report the use of two or more kinds of worship 
programs. 


Character of Worship Programs ‘Shoe 
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Forty-six week-day church schools use the topical, 33 the 
seasonal, 13 the church year, and 23 combine topical, seasonal 
and church-year worship programs. By topical worship pro- 
gram is meant one built around some such topic as gratitude 
or loyalty; by seasonal, one built around the seasons of the 
year, such as Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, etc.; by church 
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year is meant a program built around the special days and 
seasons of the church year. A considerable number of schools 
use two or more kinds; 23 schools use various combinations of 
the three kinds described above. Quite a few schools use both 
the topical and seasonal service, the seasonal being in reality 
one type of the topical. The latter, which is used in the largest 
number of schools, very frequently grows out of the lesson 
theme of the day. For example, if the lesson theme for the 
day were “Steadfast to the End,” the worship topic might be 
“Loyalty.” Some programs are such poor excuses that they 
can hardly be classified under any of the above-mentioned 
categories. In some schools they seem to have little if any 
relation to the lesson for the day. In a few schools they are 
carefully planned in relation to the entire instructional pro- 
gram for the day. The topic of the worship service is either 
the same as that of the program of instruction and activities 
or it is definitely related to it. In some schools the entire pro- 
gram for the day is a unit; in others, especially where the various 
phases are planned by different persons, it becomes a mixture 
of unrelated parts. 


TABLE 9 


TIME OF PREPARATION OF WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-nine schools report regarding the time of preparation of the worship 
programs in the week-day church schools; 10 schools do not report; 10 schools 
have no worship program. 


Time of Preparation of Number of 
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Out of a total of 89 schools 46 prepare their worship programs 
from week to week; 27, over a considerable period of time; 
Iz use a uniform or standard service which requires little or no 
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preparation; and 5 schools vary the time of preparation, which 
really means that occasionally they prepare it considerably 
ahead of time, but usually it is prepared when they get around 
to it. Fifty-two per cent of the schools prepare their pro- 
grams from week to week. This plan has decided limitations. 
It is very difficult to secure continuity when the worship services 
are prepared in this way. Also there is the temptation to 
neglect careful preparation, to be satisfied with whatever can 
be found on the spur of the moment, or to neglect preparation 
entirely. Finally there is danger of duplication, overlapping, 
and failure to utilize some of the best material, thus making 
it improbable that a broad, well-rounded plan will be carried 
out. What the above table really indicates is this: only 27 
week-day church schools out of the 89 reporting prepare their 
worship programs over a considerable period of time, either 
for the quarter, half year, or school year. In 62 schools they 
are prepared from week to week or the preparation is neglected 
entirely. Add to this the fact that 10 schools provide no wor- 
ship at all and one begins to realize the neglect of one phase of 


TABLE 10 
USE OF TEXTBOOKS BY PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
Section I 
NUMBER OF PUPILS: IN WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS PROVIDED WITH TEXTBOOKS 


One hundred nine schools report as to whether pupils have use of textbooks. 
Four schools do not report the number of pupils enrolled. 
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* Two schools do not report the number of pupils in their schools, 
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the program of week-day religious education which is of equal 
importance with any other. Perhaps this condition would not 
be so serious if the teachers and directors were trained, but a 
jarge number are untrained and inexperienced, immature and 
unsupervised in the matter of planning, preparing, and con- 
ducting worship services with children and youth. 

In 57 week-day church schools all the pupils are provided 
with textbooks, 55 of these schools enrolling 12,876 pupils. 
In 9 schools enrolling 4,380 pupils a part of the pupils are pro- 
vided with texts. In 43 schools none of the pupils are so 
provided, 41 of these schools enrolling 11,769 pupils. The 
term ‘“‘provided with textbooks” is used not in the sense of 
“paying for the textbooks” but in the sense of the pupils “‘hav- 
ing textbooks in their hands for their school work.” Section 
Ti of Table 1o deals with the methods employed in financing 
the purchase of textbooks. Since we know that 11,769 pupils 
are not provided with them and that a part of the 4,380 pupils 
are not so provided, it is obvious that about 50 per cent of the 
29,025 pupils enrolled in 105 schools reporting do not have 
the use of textbooks. As far as the number of schools are 
concerned 60 per cent of them provide textbooks for all or part 
of their pupils. 

Some teachers and directors do not favor the practice of 
providing the pupils with textbooks. They seem to think that 
if the teacher is provided, it is sufficient for the entire class. 
In many schools the teacher is provided with basic and not 
with supplementary materials. Some teachers feel that teach- 
ing religion is different from teaching public-school subjects. 
While it is necessary to provide textbooks for the pupils in 
secular geography it is not necessary in sacred geography; while 
it is necessary for the pupils in secular history it is not necessary 
in sacred history. Several schools, after a few years of expe- 
rience without textbooks, are now providing them for their 
pupils. 

In a number of schools the pupils have no textbooks because 
the lessons are being prepared by teachers and directors from 
week to week. These teachers are not satisfied with prevailing 
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lessons, so they write their own lessons. Some of them expect 
to have their lessons published after a time, after which the 
pupils will probably be provided with them. 

Some of the textbooks, such as The Abingdon Religious 
Education Texts and others, are mechanically on a par with 
those used in the public schools, but, on the other hand, there 
are many leaflets, pamphlets, and folders that cannot be dig- 
nified with the name “textbook.” ‘Religious truths should 
not suffer the indignity of being printed the mechanical in- 
feriors of the patent medicine folder.”® The curriculum is 
discussed more fully in another chapter. 


Section II 


INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING TEXTBOOKS FOR PUPILS IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report as to whether pupils are provided with 
textbooks. Sixty-six schools use textbooks (57 schools in all classes and 9 
schools in some classes); 43 schools do not use textbooks. 

The 66 schools reporting the use of textbooks either in whole or in part 
report as to who provides the textbooks. 
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Section II of Table 10 shows that the following organizations 
and individuals furnish the textbooks for the pupils of the 
week-day church schools: church, Sunday school, Board of 


* Betts, George Herbert. The Curriculum of Religious Education, p. 20. Occasional Papers, Num- 
ber Two. Northwestern University, Chicago. 1920. ; 
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Religious Education, Committee of Religious Education, Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, week-day church school, public- 
school board of education, pupils, and pastor. In 88 per cent 
of the schools the textbooks are purchased with funds from 
one source (individual or organization), and in 12 per cent of 
the schools from two sources. Forty-eight per cent of the schools 
reporting state that the textbooks are furnished by the church, 
and 24 per cent of the schools state that they are furnished by 
the pupils. There is a feeling in some localities that the church 
ought to furnish the books free of charge just as the public 
school is doing in many cities and States. In some schools 
the pupils furnish their own books because the school or the 
organization responsible for the administration of the school 
feels unable financially to do so. In a few schools the pupils 
are asked to furnish their own books because the teachers and 
directors think the pupils will take better care of their books 
if they pay for them. In some schools where the books are 
furnished free of charge the pupils are held responsible for them. 
If a pupil loses or destroys a book, he is required to pay for it. 
Most schools furnish books free of charge to pupils who are 
too poor to purchase them. In one school!® the books are 
furnished by the public-school board of education. In this 
particular church school 100 per cent of the public-school pupils 
in grades one to ten are enrolled. The general tendency of the 
week-day church schools is to provide a higher grade of text- 
books than those used in the Sunday schools. In some instances 
the lesson material used in the week-day church schools is 
inexpensive, especially when it is put up in cheap pamphlet 
or leaflet form. The initial cost of high-grade textbooks is 
greater than that of cheap leaflets, but is more economical in 
the end, and it raises the school considerably in the estimation 
of the pupils. 

Out of a total of 109 week-day church schools 82 attempt to 
secure lesson preparation” on the part of their pupils and 27 
do not. This means that 25 per cent of the schools surveyed 


10 Camargo, Illinois. 
li Generally means home study. 
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TABLE 11 


LESSON PREPARATION EXPECTED OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning lesson preparation. Eighty-two 
schools attempt to secure lesson preparation; 27 do not. 


Lesson Preparation Number of 
Expected of Pupils Schools, 
Pupils expected to prepare lessons at home.........+-+2+++++05: 50 
Pupils expected to prepare lessons at school.............-.2.++. 15 
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Total WA. Ord ceC alone bua Sse ia ike tein eco ee 82 


do not attempt to secure lesson preparation. This condition 
is due to a number of reasons, and a few of the most important 
follow: (1) in 43 schools the pupils are not provided with text- 
books, hence cannot study their lessons (in some instances assign- 
ments are made in the Bible); (2) parents are opposed to having 
the school work of their children increased, this being true 
especially where the week-day church school meets outside 
of regular public-school hours; (3) in some towns and cities 
the public school requires no home study of pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades, hence the week-day church school cannot 
require it, and the class period of the week-day church school is 
considered too valuable to be used for study; (4) teachers are 
afraid lest they require too much of their pupils and eventually 
lose them; (5) teachers say there is no use to require lesson 
preparation because they can’t get it. 

Sixty per cent of the schools reporting ask their pupils to 
prepare their lessons at home; this does not necessarily mean 
that 60 per cent of the schools succeed in getting home study. 
Table 12 deals with the amount of time pupils are expected 
to give to their lesson preparation. A very few schools make 
provision for supervised study during the class periods; this 
appears to be the greatest weakness in the study program of 
the schools and the point of attack in training pupils to pre- 
pare their lessons in religion as carefully as in geography or 
history. 
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TABLE 12 


AMOUNT OF TIME PUPILS ARE EXPECTED TO GIVE TO LESSON 
PREPARATION PER WEEK 


_ One hundred nine schools report concerning this item. Forty-six schools 
indicate the amount of time they expect pupils to give to lesson preparation. 
Thirty-six schools report no definite time requirement. Twenty-seven schools 
report no lesson preparation required. 


Amount of Time Pupils are 
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By the amount of time per week expected of pupils for lesson 
preparation is meant both home and school study, or any other 
kind of study such as study in the Sunday school. In the 
two schools!” asking 300 minutes per week the pupils are asked 
to study 60 minutes per school day. In these two particular 
schools the classes are held five days per week, the same as the 
public-school classes. It should be borne in mind that most 
of the week-day classes meet only once or twice per week. If 
week-day classes met every school day, in all probability the 
amount of time asked for lesson preparation would be con- 
siderably higher. Fourteen schools attempt to secure 30 minutes 


* 300 minutes (60 minutes per school day). 
@ Roland and Randall, Iowa. 
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per week. While thirty minutes is not a large amount of time 
to be spent in the preparation of a lesson in religion, in all prob- 
ability it is more time than the average Sunday school com- 
mands for this purpose, and the preparation is of a higher grade, 
especially in schools having supervised study. 

Thirty-six schools have no definite time requirement. Some 
of these schools expect careful preparation, while others pay 
little attention to it. In a few schools the standard is that 
of the public school. If the preparation of a lesson in history 
in the public school requires thirty minutes, the pupil is expected 
to spend thirty minutes on the preparation of his lesson in 
religion. In the case of a considerable number of individual 
pupils who prefer religion to any other subject the lesson prep- 
aration is superior to that of the public school. 

Comparison of lesson preparation in week-day church school 
and public school.—Forty-one week-day church schools report 
that their lesson preparation is on a par with that of the public 
school; 63 schools report that it is not on a par (this includes 
the 27 schools requiring no lesson preparation); 1 school reports 
that it is on a par in part (in the case of some teachers); and 
4 schools do not report. An earlier table (10) shows that 43 
schools do not provide textbooks for their pupils. Under these 
conditions we would not expect the lesson preparation in these 
43 schools to be on a par with that of the public school where 
pupils are provided with textbooks. This table (10) also shows 
that in 9 schools only a part of the pupils are provided with 
textbooks. It hardly seems probable that in 41 out of the 
remaining 57 schools, or in all but 16 schools, the lesson prep- 
aration should be on a par with that of the public school. Add 
to these facts the consideration that many pupils have never 
acquired the habit of preparing their lessons for the Sunday 
school, and that 10 schools require only 15 minutes per week 
of lesson preparation, it is obvious that teachers are too opti- 
mistic regarding the lesson preparation of their pupils. A few 
causes responsible for the difficulty of securing a high grade 
of lesson preparation follow: (1) lack of home cooperation; 
(2) absence of supervised study; (3) the practice of promoting 
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pupils irrespective of whether they have done satisfactory work. 

Lesson assignment.—Seventy-four week-day church schools 
report that the lesson assignments are carefully and definitely 
made; 30 schools report that they are not carefully and definitely 
made. (this includes the 27 schools requiring no lesson prep- 
aration); 3 schools report that they are in part carefully 
and definitely made; and 2 schools do not report. Of the teach- 
ers and directors employed in the 74 schools reporting that 
lesson assignments are carefully and definitely made a large 
number are untrained and inexperienced and hardly appreciate 
the meaning of “lesson assignments carefully and definitely 
made.” Observation showed that only in a very few schools 
were pupils expected or required to take notes on the lesson 
assignments; they depended almost entirely on their memories. 
The problem attitude was not created. The problem to be 


TABLE 13 


TYPES OF MEMORY WORK REQUIRED OF PUPILS IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred five schools report regarding the types of memory work required. 
Four schools do not report. Most schools require several types of memory 
work. 
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attacked was not clear cut. The assignment did not indicate 
the method of procedure in attacking the problem. Unless 
these requirements are met it can hardly be said that assignments 
are carefully and definitely made. 

Every week-day church school provides a place in its instruc- 
tional program for a certain amount of memory work. The 
place of importance assigned to memory work varies in different 
schools. In some schools it occupies a place of major impor- 
tance, in others a place of minor importance. In schools using 
catechisms, memory work usually occupies a very important 
place in the program, often requiring almost the entire class 
period. In schools not using catechisms the amount of time 
allotted to memory work is generally less. This depends in 
part on the teacher, the objectives of the school, the age of 
the pupils, and the length of the class periods. 

With very few exceptions the week-day church schools re- 
quire two or more types of memory work. The three types 
common to the largest number of schools are: Scripture (94), 
hymns (71), and prayers (50). The types of memory work 
next in importance are: catechism (21), books of the Bible (14), 
and poetry (14). The types of memory work common to from 
one to four schools are: creeds, graces for table, literature, 
Bible history, the Golden Rule, definitions, names of bishops 
and church heroes, chronological Old Testament outlines, 
events in the life of Christ, genealogies, seasons of the Christian 
Year such as Epiphany, Whitsunday, etc., and the divisions 
of the Bible. 

The same relative importance is assigned to the memoriza- 
tion of biblical material as to the teaching of the Bible. If 
the teachers succeed in only getting pupils to memorize a cer- 
tain amount of biblical material, no matter whether the pupils 
are able to understand it, or whether it relates to their present 
experiences, they consider their work fairly successful. In 
some schools the pupils memorize only biblical material and 
prayers and hymns; in others, more extra-biblical material is 
memorized. 

Much of the memory material is not well chosen. It is neither 
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beautiful, intelligible to the child, nor directly related to his 
experiences. It is selected from the viewpoint of the adult, 
some of it being theological and doctrinal. Much of this ma- 
terial will be forgotten by the time the child is old enough for 
it to function in his life. A large number of schools follow the 
practice of selecting verses from the Bible here and there with- 
out giving the pupil a chance to memorize larger units. Too 
much of the memory material, even for the lower grades, deals 
with such concepts as sin, pardon, the blood of Christ, wounds, 
redemption, Satan, repentance, death, judgment, eternity, Holy 
Spirit, cross, and other related concepts. Much of the required 
memory work lacks motivation. Comparatively few schools 
realize the value of dramatization of Bible and other stories 
as a motivating force in memorization. Several schools are 
at present working on a program of memory material for each 
grade. A few schools require comparatively little memory work, 
but what they do require, both biblical and _ extra-biblical 


TABLE 14 


TYPES OF SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the social and recreational 
programs in their schools. Thirty-six schools report social and recreational 
programs; 73 schools report no social and recreational programs. In 3 schools 
the programs are limited to the first three grades. Twenty-six schools report 
the nature of the social and recreational activities. A number of schools 
provide several types of activities. 
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material, is suited to the interests and capacities of the pupils. 
On the whole the memory work in the week-day church schools 
is unrelated, overintellectualized, fragmentary, theological, and 
doctrinal. 

Out of a total of 109 schools 36 report social and recreational 
programs, and 73 report just the opposite. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the week-day church schools provide no social and 
recreational programs. There are several causes for this: 
(1) many teachers and directors feel that the public school 
with its gymnasiums and supervised play adequately provides 
for this phase of the pupil’s life; (2) in some instances the church 
is providing a social and recreational program apart from the 
week-day church school; (3) the instructional and worship pro- 
grams are considered more important than the social and recre- 
ational programs; (4) comparatively few teachers and directors 
are trained in the theory and technique of this sort of program. 

The types of social and recreational activities used in the 
week-day church schools are as follows: games, parties and 
picnics, gymnasium, dramatization, marching and _ singing, 
manual- and handwork, trips and hikes, lunches, roller-skating 
and scout activities; the types most commonly used are games, 
parties and picnics. 

The social and recreational program provided by most schools 
is very simple. In some schools it is a part of the regular class 
period, while in others it is provided outside of class periods. 
In some schools where it is a part of the class period the time 
devoted to it is very brief. In some schools these activities 
consist simply of a luncheon, the dramatization of a Bible story, 
a few games, or a few minutes of handwork. Very few denom- 
inational schools provide well-planned and well-directed social 
and recreational programs. Many of the denominational schools 
have no trained leaders for this type of program; in the larger 
interdenominational schools the great difficulty seems to be 
lack of time. The teaching and administrative duties of these 
teachers and directors are so heavy that they have little time 
for planning and directing such a program for hundreds of 
pupils, 
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In at least two schools’® visited the pupils are served a 
luncheon every week (classes meet. only one hour per week); 
one school uses practically its entire budget in providing weekly 
luncheons for its pupils. There is a general lack of appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of a social and recreational program 
vitally related to the entire program of the week-day church 
school. The significance in religious education of the play 
instincts such as “creation, rhythm, hunting, fighting, nurture, 
curiosity, and team play,’ is commonly overlooked. 


TABLE 15 


TYPES OF SOCIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY PUPILS 
OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred five schools report erdine social service activities. Thirty- 
eight schools report social service programs; 67 schools report no social service 
programs. Four schools do not report. 
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Out of a total of 105 schools reporting, 38 have social service 
programs. The types of social service activities engaged in 
by the pupils of these schools are: giving, seasonal activities, 
missions, making things for others, visiting hospitals, chorus, 
choir, and carol singing, helpful deeds, trips to Orphan and 
Old Folks’ Homes, decorating for parties, and daily good turn. 
The most common types of service are: giving, seasonal activ- 
ities, and missions. 


18 Chicago, Illinois, and Cincinnati, Ohio. his : 
M4 Reprinted from Play in Education, by Joseph Lee, p. 13. By permission of The Macmillan Com- 
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Sixty-three per cent of the schools report no such programs, 
but this does not tell the whole story. In many of the 38 schools 
the service activities can hardly be dignified by the name of 
social-service program. The service activities are occasional, 
spasmodic, and ungraded. Teachers and directors permit or 
encourage the pupils to follow the path of least resistance. 
The result is service activities limited to Thanksgiving baskets, 
Christmas dinners, and collections for missions. Some of the 
service programs in the week-day church schools are little 
more than a duplication of the Sunday school program and 
seem to be patterned after it. 

The small percentage of schools providing service programs, 
and their meagerness, constitutes one of the greatest weak- 


TABLE 16 


ATTEMPTS MADE IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS TO CARRY 
IDEALS OF INSTRUCTION INTO EVERYDAY PRACTICE 


Seventy-nine schools report as to whether they make an attempt to carry 
the ideals of instruction into everyday practice. Seventy-five schools report 
attempts to carry ideals of instruction into everyday practice; 4 schools report 
no such attempts. Thirty schools do not report. Forty-eight schools report 
that they attempt to carry ideals of instruction in eee os practice by means 
of instruction. 
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nesses in the entire program of week-day religious education. 
Many schools stop short of developing Christian skills and habits, 
of being schools of Christian living. The writer discovered 
less than a dozen well-planned and well-directed social service 
programs in the 109 schools surveyed. It is only fair to say 
that some teachers and directors would provide such activities, 
but they are unable to do so because of overcrowded teaching 
schedules and administrative duties. 

Seventy-five out of 79 week-day church schools attempt to 
carry the ideals of instruction into everyday practice. This 
is done in a variety of ways, such as by means of service, exhor- 
tation, supervision of pupils’ conduct, pupils checking up their 
own conduct, conversation and personal conferences, habit 
stories, church loyalty, devotion to church, personal influence, 
dramatization, class discussions, cooperation with home, coopera- 
tion with public and Sunday schools, prayer, and boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. 

Forty-eight schools report that they attempt to carry the 
ideals of instruction into everyday practice by means of instruc- 
tion. This statement indicates the meagerness of the expres- 
sional program of many week-day church schools. These 
schools are content to instruct the pupils about conduct and 
service but they do not take the pains to supervise and direct 
the moral conduct of the pupils through a program of social 
service activities. 

A few schools are doing effective work through service projects, 
supervising the conduct of pupils, personal conferences, dram- 
atization, and cooperation with other agencies such as the 
home, the public school, and the Sunday school, but these are 
the exceptions. Observations and inquiries indicate that most 
schools confine their supervision of the pupils to the regular 
class periods. Comparatively few schools take the motivation 
and functioning of the ideals of instruction seriously. A great 
many schools still hold to the theory that if the pupils are taught 
the Bible, the inevitable result will be properly motivated 
character and conduct. Many week-day church schools are 
preparatory schools rather than schools of actual Christian 
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living. It is hoped that the ideals of instruction will function 
some time in the future. 

In a large number of schools when the question was asked, 
“Ts there an attempt made to carry the ideals of instruction 
into everyday practice?’’ the answer was almost invariably 
in the affirmative. Many teachers and directors explained 
that this is the most important part of the program. How- 
ever, when the question was put, “In what ways?” the answers 
often given were “By means of instruction,’ “By means of 
exhortation,” etc., which indicated very clearly that most 
schools stop short before they have achieved right habits, moral 
conduct, and Christian living. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


THE physical equipment of the week-day church schools 
should be in harmony with their objectives and program. In 
order to learn whether the physical equipment was adapted to 
a program of instruction, worship, study, and expressional 
activities, information was sought regarding the following items: 

Buildings.—Location, desirability of neighborhood, general 
appearance, toilets and lavatories, fire protection, heating and 
ventilation, sanitary conditions and adequacy of size. 

Classrooms.-—-Type of rooms, artificial light, window space, 
unilateral lighting, cleanliness of floors and furniture, decora- 
tion, and free from annoyance and danger to health. 

Equipment.—Type of seating, its suitability to size of pupils, 
tables or tablet armchairs, number of musical instruments and 
whether each room was provided with one, blackboards, maps, 
religious pictures, models, stereographs, hymn books and record 
materials. 

Library.—Types of books (professional, reference and sup- 
plementary textbooks), availability, care and use of library. 

Information regarding buildings, classrooms, equipment, and 
library will help us to judge whether or not the physical equip- 
ment of the week-day church schools is such as to make or mar 
the program of week-day religious education. 

Eighty-one out of 109 schools meet entirely or in part in 
churches; 16 in public school buildings; 23 in parish and com- 
munity houses; two in Y. M. C. A. buildings; one each in a 
hall, parochial school building, store, own building, and a gym- 
nasium. 

Sixty-nine out of 109 week-day church schools meet in churches 
entirely; 10 in public-school buildings; 16 in parish and com- 
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TABLE 17 


BUILDINGS USED BY WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR 
SCHOOL PURPOSES 


One hundred nine schools report regarding the kinds of building used. Ninety- 
seven schools use one kind of building. Ninety-four schools report the use 
of 139 buildings. Fifteen schools indicate the kinds of buildings used but do 
not indicate the number. Twelve schools report the use of two or three kinds 
of buildings. 
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munity houses; and 1 each in a hall and a parochial school 
building. 

Ninety-four schools report the use of an aggregate of 139 
buildings; these are distributed as follows: churches, 93; public 
schools, 19; parish and community houses, 21; one each in a 
Y. M. C. A. building, a hall, parochial school building, store, 
own building, and a gymnasium. 

Some of the outstanding facts revealed by the above table 
are as follows: (1) the three kinds of building most commonly 
used for the week-day church school are churches, parish and 
community houses, and public-school buildings; (2) church 
buildings are used by more schools than all other buildings com- 
bined; (3) already 16 schools meet entirely or in part in the 
public-school buildings; (4) one school has erected special build- 
ings near the public schools for the week-day church school; 


* Table should be read as follows: Eighty-one schools meet entirely or in part in church buildings; 
69 schools use church buildings exclusively; a total of 903 church buildings are used; etc. ; 
** Fifteen schools do not report the number of buildings used. 
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(5) the great majority of schools meet in buildings not suited 
to an educational program (churches, parish and community 
houses, Y. M. C. A. buildings, halls, stores and gymnasiums). 

Why does such a large percentage of the week-day church 
schools meet in church buildings? The following are a few of 
the reasons: (1) it is the natural thing to do. All other religious 
instruction is given in the church, so why not week-day religious 
instruction? Since the church is responsible for week-day 
religious education the natural and logical thing to expect is 
that the church building will be used to house the school; (2) 
in some towns and cities there is opposition to the use of public 
school buildings, due to the principle of the separation of church 
and state; (3) in many places the church building is the only 
building that can be secured for the purpose of week-day reli- 
gious education; (4) from the standpoint of rent and janitor 
service it is the most economical to.use the church building, 
although not necessarily from the standpoint of heating and 
sanitation; (5) the church building with its special type of 
architecture, decorations, musical instruments, associations, and 
other equipment, is considered more suitable for a program of 
religious education, especially for the worship service. 

What are the reasons for the fact that already sixteen out 
of one hundred and nine week-day church schools meet entirely 
or in part in public-school buildings? A few of the most im- 
portant reasons are listed: (1) the physical equipment of the 
public school in most instances is far superior to that of the 
churches, parish or community houses, or any other building 
in the community, for here standard conditions are required 
with respect to lighting, ventilation, heating, seating, sanita- 
tion, and many other matters; (2) the location of the public 
school is often more central than that of the church buildings, 
and in several week-day church schools meeting in the churches 
the lower grades had to be discontinued because of distance 
and weather conditions; (3) economy of time, for it requires 
considerable, especially for the lower grades in winter weather, 
even though the distance from the public school to the churches 
is only a block or two, and since most of the week-day schools 
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meet during regular public-school time the matter of saving 
time is no small consideration; (4) in several instances! the 
week-day church schools have been organized largely through 
the efforts of the superintendent of public schools, and naturally 
these men prefer to have religious instruction given under the 
most favorable conditions, as they feel responsible for the pupils 
during public-school hours, hence they favor the use of public- 
school buildings. 

Almost invariably the week-day church schools meeting 
in public-school buildings are interdenominational schools, 
but in at least two schools’ visited this was not the case. In 
both instances the schools were located in towns in which there 
was only one denomination represented. 

Parish and community houses are used both for denomina- 
tional and interdenominational schools. The parish and com- 
munity houses are generally better equipped for an educational 
program than the churches. This is especially true of the 
buildings erected within the last few years. 

Other kinds of buildings such as gymnasiums, stores, Y. M. 
C. A., and halls are used for various reasons among which are: 
accessibility and desirability of location, freedom from denom- 
inationalism, administrative convenience, inability to secure any 
other building. 

Location of building in which week-day church schools meet. 
—One hundred nine schools report concerning the location 
of their buildings. One hundred three schools report that 
their buildings are located in desirable neighborhoods; two 
schools report that their buildings are located in undesirable 
neighborhoods; four schools in desirable neighborhoods in part. 
By desirable neighborhood is meant one that is free from annoy- 
ance and danger to health. In one instance a junk dealer 
lived next to the parochial school building in which the week- 
day classes were held, and he had an ill-smelling junk pile within 
a few feet of the school building. In another instance a barn- 
yard adjoined the church; pupils used the rear side door and 
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could not enter the building without inhaling the foul odor. 
In a few instances street and railway traffic interfered with the 
school work. But as a rule the buildings used by the week- 
day church schools are generally located in desirable neighbor- 
hoods;. the accessibility of the buildings has already been 
discussed. 

General appearance of buildings.—One hundred nine 
schools report regarding the general appearance of the build- 
ings. Seventy-nine schools report that the general appearance 
of their buildings is good; 22 schools that it is fair; 2 schools 
that it is poor; 5 schools that it is fair and good; and 1 school 
that it is poor, fair, and good. By general appearance of the 
building is meant the type of architecture and the condition of 
the building. Most teachers and supervisors are over-optimistic 
regarding the general appearance of their buildings. That of 
most churches was good. But we are not concerned here with 
the suitability of the buildings to a program of week-day reli- 
gious education as this question will receive treatment under 
the subject of classrooms and equipment. 

Toilets and lavatories.—One hundred nine schools report 
regarding toilets and lavatories. One hundred schools are pro- 
vided with toilets and lavatories; 8 schools are not provided; 
and 1 school is provided in part. Where week-day church 
schools meet in public-school buildings the matter of toilets 
and lavatories usually does not present any problem. Public 
schools often provide shower baths in addition to toilets and 
lavatories. The same thing might be said regarding the general 
appearance and location of the buildings, fire protection, heat- 
ing, ventilation, lighting, decoration, janitor service, and many 
other items. From the standpoint of physical equipment the 
public-school buildings are almost invariably superior to the 
church buildings for educational purposes. It is not uncom- 
mon to find toilets and lavatories inconveniently located with 
reference to the classrooms, and in several week-day schools 
the toilets are outside of the building entirely. Too many 
schools have inadequate toilet facilities; in a few instances this 
means that boys and girls use the same toilets. 
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Fire protection.—One hundred nine schools report regard- 
ing the fire protection in their buildings. One hundred two 
schools report that their buildings are provided with adequate 
fire protection; 4 schools report inadequate fire protection; and 
3 schools report adequate fire protection in some buildings and 
inadequate in others. By adequate fire protection is meant 
a sufficient number of exits, fire escapes, and sprinklers to meet 
the city or town requirements with regard to building and fire 
laws. There is comparatively little danger from fire in many 
churches, since they are brick or stone buildings, some being 
fireproof. Public-school buildings are generally adequately 
provided with fire protection. In addition pupils are given 
fire drills in order that they might be able to empty the build- 
ings as soon as possible in case of fire. It appears that this 
might be a good practice in some of the larger week-day church 
schools meeting in the churches or other buildings. 

Heating and ventilation.—One hundred nine schools report 
concerning heating and ventilation. Ninety-six schools report 
adequate heating and ventilation; 1o schools inadequate; 3 
schools adequate in some buildings and inadequate in others. 
The problem of heating and ventilation which is still an un- 
solved problem in the public schools is far more so in churches 
and other buildings. The heating and ventilation in public- 
school buildings is much superior to that of many church and 
other buildings. The problem becomes acute when week-day 
church schools are compelled to meet in church auditoriums 
which is not an uncommon thing. It is not only difficult to 
secure the proper temperature (68 degrees Fahrenheit), but it 
is expensive for the small church; in several schools visited the 
temperature was so low that the pupils had to keep on their 
wraps. The ventilation of the buildings is often either neglected 
or overlooked. In several instances teachers and directors 
facetiously stated that there was too much ventilation (build- 
ings were poorly constructed, old, and drafty). In a number 
of schools doors and windows were in need of attention (doors 
needed oil and planing; windows could not be used for ven- 
tilating purposes and needed shades.) In a considerable num- 
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ber of schools there was a noticeable lack of huimidity (it should 
be about 50 per cent; 105 per cent is the point at which precip- 
itation begins).® 

Sanitary requirements.—One hundred nine schools report 
regarding the sanitary conditions of their buildings. Ninety- 
three schools report that all sanitary requirements are met; 
14 schools that they are not met; and 2 schools that they are 
met in some of the buildings. In sanitary requirements are 
included such items as temperature, light, air, toilets, lav- 
atories, seating, and condition of building. The purpose of 
the question, “Are all sanitary requirements met?’ was to 
secure information in summary form regarding the general 
health situation. The question was generally answered on 
the basis of the approval of the buildings by the board of health 
or special health officer. The fact that classes often met in 
damp basements, the fact that buildings were overcrowded, 
poorly lighted, heated, ventilated and located, compels the 
writer to say that the sanitary conditions in some buildings 
used by the week-day church schools would not be tolerated 
for a day by the public-school authorities. 

Adequacy of buildings.—One hundred nine schools report 
concerning the adequacy of their buildings. Ninety-six schools 
report that their buildings are adequate to accommodate the 
pupils; ro schools report inadequate buildings; and 3 schools 
report that some of the buildings are adequate, others are in- 
adequate. By the adequacy of the buildings is meant whether 
the buildings are large enough to accommodate the pupils 
enrolled in the week-day church schools. Most buildings are 
adequate to accommodate the pupils, but when we come to 
the discussion of the classrooms we find another situation. 
Where class periods are distributed throughout the day so that 
not more than one or two classes are held at the same period 
the buildings are usually adequate, but where the entire school 
—especially if it is a large one—meets at the same period, which 
occasionally happens immediately at the close of the public- 
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school day, a considerable number of buildings must be classi- 
fied as inadequate. 


TABLE 18 


TYPES OF CLASSROOM AND NUMBER OF RECITATIONS PER 
WEEK HELD IN SEVERAL TYPES OF ROOM 


One hundred nine week-day church schools report concerning the types of 
classroom, and the number of class recitations per week held in the several 


types of classroom. 
Number of Recita- 


Number of Schools Number of Schools tions Per Week Held 

Types of Using Type of Class- Using One Type of in Types of Class- 

Classroom rooms as Indicated Classroom Only room as Indicated 
Pulls inclosed Astin. cos tee te eee OG). wen cape eee 1567 
Partially inclosed..... TOC tc. Pon. o eae Lites. = ta ee oe 36 
Open audience....... BG een, aerate ae 14 G5). case meee 143 
otal oc aoe ae ae ee Ce eee Be ies «cee eee 1746 


The types of classroom used by the week-day church schools 
have been classified by the writer as follows: (1) fully inclosed 
rooms; (2) partially enclosed rooms; (3) open audience rooms. 
Ninety-two out of rog schools use fully inclosed rooms entirely 
or in part; ro schools partially inclosed rooms entirely or in 
part; 35 schools open audience rooms entirely or in part. Sixty- 
six schools use fully inclosed rooms exclusively; 2 schools 
partially inclosed rooms exclusively; and 14 schools open audi- 
ence rooms exclusively. A total of 1,567 class recitations per 
week are held in fully inclosed rooms; 36 in partially inclosed 
rooms, and 143 in open audience rooms. 

The above table indicates that a large percentage of class 
recitations in week-day church schools are held in fully inclosed 
rooms—1,567, or 89 per cent of the total. This favorable 
showing with regard to the use of fully inclosed rooms is due 
primarily to two reasons: (1) a large number of class recita- 
tions are held in public-school buildings, which always implies 
fully inclosed rooms; in the week-day school! having the largest 
number of class recitations per week (408), most of the classes 
are held in public-school buildings; in another week-day school? 


‘Calumet District, Indiana, including Hammond, Whiting and Indiana Harbor. 
5 Mansfield, Ohio, = 
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60 class recitations per week are held in public-school buildings, 
while in still another® 56, and so on in a decreasing number; 
(2) class recitations are distributed throughout the day with 
only one or two classes meeting at the same time; however, 
in some of these fully inclosed rooms, which we have inter- 
preted to mean individual classrooms, two or three classes 
meet simultaneously, depending on the size of the classes and 
the size of the rooms. 

Twenty-one schools use open audience rooms in part and 14 
exclusively, a total of 143 class recitations being held in open 
audience rooms. This often means that a number of classes 
meet in the same room simultaneously, usually immediately 
after school or the last hour of the public-school day. On the 
whole it must be said that the classrooms used by the week- 
day church schools are far superior to those used by the Sunday 
schools. 

Artificial light.—One hundred nine week-day church schools 
report concerning the use of artificial light. Eighty-three 
schools report that no artificial light is required in their build- 
ings during full daylight; 23 schools that it is required; 3 schools 
that it is required in some buildings and not in others. In 
schools using public-school buildings artificial light is not used 
during full daylight, since in most instances where the week-day 
classes are held in public-school buildings they are held during 
regular school hours. Twenty-six schools report that artificial 
light is required during full daylight. It would be far better 
for the eyes of pupils if a number of additional schools used 
artificial light during full daylight or provided other classrooms 
with better lighting. In some schools the artificial light is 
inadequate; in others it is poorly arranged. 

Window space.—One hundred six schools report regarding 
the window space. Eighty-eight schools report adequate win- 
dow space (one fifth of the floor space); 18 schools inadequate 
window space, and 3 schools do not report on this item. Since 
81 week-day church schools meet in church buildings either 
entirely or in part, it is necessary to examine the window space 
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of church buildings. Generally, the larger church rooms such 
as departmental rooms are provided with adequate window 
space. This cannot be said, however, of the small rooms in- 
tended for individual classrooms. Many of these small class- 
rooms have only one window, some having none whatever. 
Basements generally are inadequately provided with window 
space. Even though churches have adequate window space 
this does not necessarily mean that they have adequate light 
even during full daylight. This leads to another point too 
important to be overlooked. We refer to the fact that most 
churches at present still have stained or colored-glass windows. 
While the design of some of these windows may be very fine 
it is certainly not conducive to the best health of the pupils 
to require them to do their work under these limitations. Many 
rooms have adequate window space but the windows are poorly 
arranged. In some instances eyestrain might be relieved by 
window shades. 

Unilateral lighting.—One hundred one schools report regard- 
ing unilateral lighting (lighting from one side); 8 schools do 
not report. All or part of the rooms used in 57 schools have 
unilateral lighting; 44 schools do not have any classrooms with 
unilateral lighting. Fifty-five schools report a total of 147 
classrooms with unilateral lighting. In all the 109 week-day 
church schools visited, the writer fails to recall a half dozen 
classrooms in buildings other than public-school buildings that 
were on a par with public-school classrooms from the stand- 
point of unilateral lighting. It is not uncommon to find rooms 
with windows on opposite sides, or rooms with windows on 
three sides; or rooms in which pupils had to face the light. The 
latter might be remedied in some cases since the seating in 
church rooms is generally not stationary. In some schools 
where there is adequate window space and the light comes 
from one side there is still inadequate light because of the stained 
or colored glass. 

Janitor service.—One hundred nine schools report regarding 
the janitor service in their buildings. Eighty-five schools report 
that floors and furniture are kept clean and free from dust and 
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dirt; 21 schools that they are not; 3 schools, in some buildings 
and not in others. It was very evident that the women had 
higher standards of cleanliness than the men. Conditions 
described as good by men were described as fair or unsatis- 
factory by women. In some instances the teacher is her own 
janitor although this is comparatively rare. Most church and 
public-school buildings are now provided with furnaces which 
makes the heating proposition a simpler although not always 
a more economical arrangement. In some schools it was neces- 
sary for the teacher to supplement the efforts of the janitor. 
There are, of course, some things which the janitor cannot do 
but which must be done by the teacher herself, such as main- 
taining a proper temperature, sufficient fresh air, etc. In a 
considerable number of schools the sweeping and mopping of 
floors, the dusting and arranging of furniture, and the elim- 
ination of much unnecessary material, would not only improve 
the general appearance of the rooms but stimulate a higher 
grade of conduct on the part of the pupils and improve sanitary 
conditions. In a few cases schools had janitors who were not 
at all dependable. 

Decoration of rooms.—One hundred nine schools report 
regarding the decoration of the classrooms. Forty-eight schools 
report that classrooms are attractively decorated with pictures 
and paintings; 51 schools that classrooms are not attractively 
decorated; 2 schools that some rooms are attractively decorated 
while others are not. There appears to be a decided lack of 
appreciation in most week-day church schools of the value 
in religious education of high-grade pictures and paintings for 
the stimulation of the pupil’s imagination. This is true not 
only as far as the decoration of classrooms is concerned but 
also pertaining to the use of pictures in the course of study. 
Quite a number of churches still have the practice of decorating 
their classrooms with the pictures of former pastors, confirnia- 
tion classes, and church buildings. Many schools decorate 
their classrooms with the pictures made by the pupils them- 
selves. Sometimes these pictures are artistic; more often they 
are not. Very few schools have their classrooms decorated 
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with the pictures of high-grade artists. ‘‘Christ in the Temple” 
is used perhaps more than any other picture for classroom 
decoration. 

Desirability of classrooms.—One hundred nine schools report 
on the desirability of their classrooms. One hundred three 
schools report that their classrooms are free from annoyance 
and danger to health; 4 schools that they are not; 2 schools 
report that some rooms are and that others are not. The most 
common causes of annoyance are the following: (1) street and 
railway traffic; (2) other meetings held simultaneously in adjoin- 
ing rooms, especially in church buildings; (3) special evening 
meetings, such as church dinners which make it impossible 
for them to meet in their regular class rooms; (4) interruptions 
by officers, directors, visitors, and others. The most common 
conditions endangering the health of the pupils are the fol- 
lowing: (1) inadequate and poorly arranged lighting; (2) poor 
ventilation; (3) lack of proper temperature; (4) unsatisfactory 
seating arrangements; (5) neglect of condition of floors and 
furniture; (6) use of damp basements; (7) overcrowded class- 
rooms. 


TABLE 19 


TYPES AND SUITABILITY OF SEATING USED IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


_ One hundred eight schools report as to the type of seating used and whether 
it is suited to the size of the pupils. One school does not report. 


Section I 


TYPES OF SEATING USED 
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Section II 


SUITABILITY OF SEATING 
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The following types of seating are used in the week-day 
church schools: (1) chairs; (2) desks; (3) pews. The type of 
seating common to the largest number of schools is chairs; 
only rz out of 108 schools do not use chairs. Eleven schools 
use school desks exclusively. With four exceptions’ these 11 
schools use public-school buildings. Four schools have each 
equipped a room with regular school desks. Few schools pro- 
vide tablet armchairs; with few exceptions the chairs are plain 
and inexpensive, either folding or otherwise. The chairs are 
seldom equipped with rubber or metal tips to prevent noise. 
Considerable nervousness both on the part of teachers and 
pupils could be avoided if tips were provided for the chairs 
or the floor covered with some type of linoleum or cork. Gen- 
erally, the chairs are separate and movable although in some 
schools three, five, or more chairs have been fastened together. 
In one school providing tablet arm chairs the arm was so large 
and heavy that each chair had to be weighted down with a 
brick. No school uses pews exclusively but 13 use them in 
part. These pews were made for adults, and occasionally the 
children of the lower grades can hardly see above them. The 
pews provide no opportunity for writing or other work unless 
the pupils kneel on the floor and write on the pews. 

Fifty-eight out of 108 schools report that their seating is 
suited to the size of the pupils; 31 schools report uniform seat- 
ing, which means adult chairs and pews not suited to the size 
of the pupils; 19 schools report that their seating is partially 
suited. The latter statement may mean one of two things: 
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(r) that the seating is suited to the size of the pupils in some 
buildings and not suited in other buildings; (2) or that the 
adult type of seating is suited to the older grades. By seating 
suited to the size of the pupils is meant at least two sizes of 
seating; small chairs or desks for the pupils of the first four 
or five grades, and larger or adult chairs or desks for the pupils 
of the older grades. A few schools using chairs had three or 
four sizes. Forty-nine per cent of the week-day church schools 
use seating either entirely or in part unsuited to the size of their 
pupils. This is one of the great defects in the equipment of 
classrooms in the week-day church schools. Where periods are 
short and interspersed with marching, games, or other expres- 
sional activities the situation is not so serious, but where periods 
are from fifty to sixty minutes in length and pupils remain in 
their seats most of the period the situation becomes intolerable 
for pupils in the lower grades. It hardly seems possible that 
31 week-day church schools should permit the use of uniform 
seating for the pupils of all grades enrolled in the week-day 
schools in an age when the public school provides seating suited 
exactly to the various ages and sizes of pupils. 


ty 
TABLE 20 


CLASSROOMS EQUIPPED WITH TABLES AND TABLET 
ARM CHAIRS 


One hundred one schools report whether they have tables and tablet arm 
chairs in addition to desks reported in the preceding table; 8 schools do not 
report. 


Equipment of Number of 


Class Rooms Schools 
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The outstanding facts revealed by the above table (20) are 
as follows: (1) the large percentage of week-day church schools 
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using tables rather than desks or tablet arm chairs; (2) the 
comparatively large number of schools using neither desks, 
tables, nor arm chairs. Several types of tables are used in the 
schools: the small round table, the large, long rectangular table, 
and a new type of table constructed especially for use in the 
week-day schools. This special table is also rectangular in 
form but narrower than most tables; it is usually the width of 
two nine- or twelve-inch boards and long enough to accom- 
modate from four to six pupils. The height varies, some schools 
having only one size, others having two or three sizes, accord- 
ing to the size of the pupils. These tables are variously arranged. 
Most schools arrange them parallel to one another. One school® 
arranged them in the form of a square with one side open. 

The fact that 21 schools provided neither tables, desks, nor 
tablet arm chairs appears to be a very serious defect in the 
equipment of the classrooms. Tables are used for writing, 
drawing, handwork of all kinds (cutting out pictures, pasting 
them in notebooks, coloring pictures, etc.), studying, making 
things for others, containers for Bibles, hymn books, notebooks, 
pictures, and other materials. Without tables much of the 
above-mentioned work becomes impossible or is seriously handi- 
capped. One school? provides lapboards, which is certainly 
better than nothing at all. 

Pianos, organs, violins, and victrolas are the kinds of musi- 
cal instruments used in the week-day church schools. Out 
of a total of 92 schools, 58 use pianos exclusively, 17 organs 
exclusively, and 17 schools use two kinds of musical instru- 
ments. Out of a total of 211 musical instruments used in 93 
schools, 132 are pianos, 47 are organs, 2 are victrolas, I is a 
violin and 29 are undesignated. Forty-nine schools report that 
all rooms are provided with musical instruments. Fifty-three 
schools report 169 rooms without instruments. Four schools 
report rooms without musical instruments but do not indicate 
the number of rooms. Ten schools do not use any musical 
instruments whatever. This is not due to the fact that they 
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TABLE 21 


NUMBER AND KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS USED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS USED 
Ninety-two out of 109 schools report as to the kinds of musical instruments 
used. Ten schools use no musical instruments. Seven schools do not report 


the kinds of instruments used. 
Used in Follow- 
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Section II 
TOTAL NUMBER OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS USED 


_ One hundred eight schools report on this item. Ten schools report no musical 
instruments. Five schools report musical instruments but do not state the 
total. Ninety-three schools use 211 musical instruments, 7 schools having 
29 instruments not designating the kind. 

Kinds of Musical Byerince 
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are opposed to the use of such but to the fact that either there 
is not an instrument available or that classes meet in public- 
school buildings and the use of an instrument is omitted in 
order to avoid annoyance to classes in adjoining rooms. When 
we speak of organs we refer to reed organs rather than to pipe 


organs; pipe organs are used only for special monthly or seasonal 
worship programs. 
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On the whole the week-day church schools are fairly well 
supplied with musical instruments. Even though there are 
169 rooms in 53 schools without musical instruments this does 
not mean that musical instruments are not available to these 
schools. _In a number of schools the opening or worship service 
is conducted as a unit in the church auditorium or in one of the 
larger departmental rooms, after which pupils go to their respec- 
tive classrooms. Thus even though classrooms are not pro- 
vided with musical instruments generally every church has 
one or more instruments which are available to the schools. 
Generally the trouble is not with a lack of musical instruments 
but with the use of them. The teacher who is a pianist has 
decided advantages over the teacher who is not. This is espe- 
cially true of the teacher in the lower grades. Many schools 
fail to cultivate a taste for high grade instrumental and vocal 
music. Several schools’? are putting forth special efforts to 
develop Junior Choirs with excellent results. 

Blackboards.—One hundred nine schools report regarding 

lackboards. Eighty-eight schools report that their class- 
rooms are provided with suitable blackboards; 21 schools that 
their classrooms are not so provided. Ninety-six schools report 
a total of 295 blackboards. By suitable blackboards are meant 
blackboards large and accessible enough to meet the needs of 
the week-day church schools. Blackboards are generally used 
by teachers only, hence a small blackboard is considered adequate. 
In public-school buildings classrooms are usually provided with 
ample blackboard space, often two or three sides of the class- 
room being used for that purpose. In church buildings class- 
rooms are usually provided with a movable type of blackboard, 
the size being about three by five feet. Most schools consider 
their classrooms provided with suitable blackboards if there is 
just one per room. When we report that 88 schools are pro- 
vided with suitable blackboards it means that these 88 schools 
actually have blackboards, not that the schools have one black- 
board which is taken from room to room. Many schools use 
their blackboards so very little that the benefit derived there- 
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from is of slight value. Most schools use their blackboards 
very sparingly. But they might be used to good advantage 
in the assignment of lessons, spelling of difficult words, map 
work, memorization of hymns, poetry, Scripture, etc. 
Maps.—One hundred seven schools report regarding maps. 
Fifty-four schools report that all classrooms are provided with 
maps. Thirty-six schools report that some classrooms are 
provided with maps. Seventeen schools report that they have 
no maps whatever. Eighty schools report a total of 387 maps, 
an average of about four maps per school. By maps we mean 
wall maps rather than the small maps found in the textbooks. 
Maps made by the pupils themselves were not included. When 
we say that 54 classrooms are provided with maps, we do not 
mean that the teacher has a set of maps and carries them with 
her from room to room but that the classrooms are actually 
provided with maps accessible at any time. The following are 
some of the most common defects attached to the provision 
and use of maps in week-day church schools: (1) there is an 
insufficient number of maps; many schools have only one or 
two, but where the classes are distributed throughout the day 
this arrangement makes all maps available to each class, pro- 
viding the same room is used for all classes; but where this is 


not the case some classes will be obliged to do without maps; 


(2) the maps are too small, consequently in a good-sized class- 
room pupils in the rear of the room cannot see the maps, there- 
fore either they must be passed around to the pupils or the 
pupils must gather about the maps; (3) the maps are not access- 
ible, for in many instances they were found tied up and stored 
away in bookcases or other convenient places. It was sur- 
prising to note how few teachers were informed concerning 
the number and kinds of maps possessed by their schools. On 
the other hand it must be said that a few schools made a fine 
use of their maps. ‘These schools were provided with a set of 
about a dozen maps, and these were always accessible. 
Models.—One hundred six schools report concerning models. 
Twenty-nine schools are provided with models for illustrative 
purposes. Seventy-seven schools have no models whatever. 
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Twenty-two schools report a total of 295 models, an average 
of 13 models per school. By models are meant miniature repre- 
sentations of the temple, church, altar, sheepfold, etc. Only 
27 per cent of the schools reporting are provided with models. 
Generally, the use of models for illustrative purposes is con- 
fined to the ritualistic churches. In some instances they are 
purchased; in others they are constructed by the pupils them- 
selves. A number of schools have only one model. The largest 
number of models reported by any single school'! was 150. 


TABLE 22 


NUMBER OF RELIGIOUS PICTURES* AVAILABLE FOR USE 
IN INSTRUCTION IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred three schools report regarding religious pictures. Thirty 
schools report no religious pictures. Fifty-four schools report a total of 5,263 
religious pictures of sizes suitable for use in classroom instruction. Nineteen 
schools report the use of religious pictures but do not indicate the number of 


pictures. 
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11 Grand Rapids, Michigan. * Duplicates are not included. ** 225, 250, 300 (2), 1,000, I,100. 
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In some schools models are used to advantage, especially in the 
lower grades. Besides those mentioned above, the following 
others are used: shepherd’s crook, shepherd’s rod, Oriental 
tent, ark of the covenant, Oriental houses, water jars, etc. 

Seventy-three out of 103 week-day church schools report 
that their classrooms are provided with religious pictures suit- 
able for use in classroom instruction. Thirty schools report 
that they do not have any pictures. A number of schools report 
one religious picture only, which invariably means a picture 
on the wall used in the decoration of the room. 

The writer found several schools’ making very fine use of 
religious pictures, but on the whole the same condition exists 
in regard to pictures that was found in regard to music. There 
is an evident neglect in the use of high-grade religious pictures. 
This is partly due to the fact that many teachers have never 
considered the use of pictures seriously and others do not seem 
to recognize the value of religious pictures as an aid in religious 
education. It appears that every teacher ought to make a 
collection of religious pictures and enlarge that collection as 
rapidly as possible. These pictures should be classified, filed, 
and indexed by subjects and authors. Observations lead to 
these conclusions regarding the defects in the use of pictures: 
(1) pictures are of a poor grade, the mechanical execution being 
poor and the color gaudy; (2) the number is inadequate, many 
schools having a very few; (3) the pictures are ungraded, and 
are used irrespective of their content or the age of the pupils; 
(4) pictures are used merely for the purpose of entertainment; 
(5) pictures are too small, for while it is altogether practical to 
distribute individual pictures to the pupils the teacher should 
possess a large copy for her own use; (6) inadequate study and 
explanation of the pictures; (7) absence of use of pictures in 
the worship service. 

Stereographs.—One hundred six schools report concerning 
stereographs. Eleven schools report that they are provided 
with stereographs; 95 schools report that they are not so pro- 
vided. Six schools report a total of 689 stereographs, the aver- 
® Delaware, Ohio; Malden, Massachusetts. 
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age per school being 115. In a few instances these stereographs 
have been secured from persons interested in the week-day 
church schools. In most cases they are loaned by these people, 
in a few cases donated. Several schools have purchased sets 
of stereographs consisting of a total of 250 pictures. The use 
of stereographs is very limited, only ten per cent of the week- 
day schools using them at the present time. In every case 
the stereographs were of a high grade. In order to use stereo- 
graphs effectively in a class of some size there should be a number 
of stereoscopes in order to facilitate the process and to prevent 
the loss of time. Stereographs seem to be used for purposes 
of instruction and entertainment; it was evident that many 
teachers and superintendents had never considered the use of 
such in their schools. 

Record materials—One hundred nine schools report con- 
cerning record materials. Ninety-eight schools report adequate 
record materials for keeping correct and easily accessible records; 
tr schools report inadequate record materials. Two! of the 
98 schools report that the week-day church school records are 
kept by the public school. This is the case where the teacher 
of religious education comes into the public school the same as 
the other special teachers of music, art, etc. Teachers’ class- 
books, individual record sheets, and card files are the kinds of 
record materials used by the week-day church schools. Ninety- 
eight schools report that they are provided with adequate 
record materials for keeping correct and easily accessible records. 
It should be stated that there is considerable difference in report- 
ing that the school is provided with adequate record materials 
and saying that the school keeps an adequate record system. 
Many teachers have low standards of records. In many in- 
stances records were very simple, some schools keeping none 
whatever. Records are occasionally lost because they are 
kept in temporary form without duplicate copies. They would 
be even more unsatisfactory than they are at present were it 
not for the fact that teachers and directors are required by the 
principal or superintendent of public schools to report to him 


13 Mansfield and Sidney, Ohio, 
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at stated times. This is true only where week-day classes meet 
during public-school time. 
TABLE 23 
LIBRARIES USED BY WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Section I 
TYPES OF LIBRARIES AVAILABLE TO WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
One hundred nine schools report concerning their libraries. Seventy-four 


schools report libraries; 35 schools report no libraries. Seventy-four schools 
report the type of library available. 


Number of 

Types of Library Available Schools 
Special religious education library....... 2.2.0. 0ececeececeee. 36 
Public library 9¥.1..), ovacsan Sosn ees valk ee eee II 
College library? 02. ols iv eseeee ey oe ee 8 
Pastor's and-director’s library\, .2..<.00 ku eco, 8 
Special, pastor’s and director's libraries........................ 3 
Public, pastor’s and director’s libraries........................ 2 
Public and special libraries. @u 0, ) ee) au ae 2 
Collegeand seminary libraries, :..4..ds¢0.0.4004. I 
ollege, pastor’s and director’s libraries......................, I 
Seminary, pastor’s and director’s libraries................... 1. I 
Public, special, pastor’s and director’s libraries............... I 
cl CS ere Ge fa 74 


Seventy-four out of a total of tog week-day church schools, 
or 68 per cent, report that they have available libraries. The 
following types of library are available to the week-day schools: 
special religious education libraries, public libraries, college 
libraries, pastors’ libraries, directors’ libraries, seminary libra- 
ries. A special religious education library is one for workers 
in religious education, either church school or week-day church 
school workers or both, provided by one or more churches of 
the community. A number of schools have access to two or 
more types of library. The types of library most common to 
the week-day schools are: special religious education library 
in 36 schools; public library in 11 schools. The special religious 
education library is beginning to supplant the old Sunday- 
school type of library. It is being transformed from a library 
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of entertainment to a workers’ library. Special religious educa- 
tion libraries are being provided because comparatively few 
towns and cities are provided with college and seminary libra- 
ries; in some towns there is not even a public library; in others 
even though there is a public library it makes no provision for 
the types of books required for religious education. In many 
instances, even though the pastor’s library is available to the 
teachers it does not contain professional books in religious edu- 
cation for teachers. 

Eleven schools have access to public libraries. In some 
places the public librarian has manifested a willingness to coop- 
erate with week-day church schools and has provided a shelf 
or even a religious education section for the special benefit of 
these teachers. In one instance the public librarian offered 
to purchase the books recommended by the supervisor of the 
week-day church schools. In addition to books “Religious 
Education,” the ‘Church School,” and other similar pro- 
fessional journals of religious education are found in the read- 
ing rooms of several public libraries. 


Section II 
TOTAL NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN LIBRARIES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Forty out of a total of 74 schools having libraries report on the number of 


volumes in their libraries. The total number of volumes in the libraries to 
which the week-day schools have access is 8,358. 


Number of Number of 
Volumes Schools 
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* 190, 390, 400, 450, 1,000 (6). ** Based on ungrouped measures. 
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Forty-five per cent of the week-day church schools reporting 
on the number of books in their libraries indicate that the libra- 
ries consist of from one to twenty-five volumes. Most of the 
religious education libraries used by the week-day church schools 
are very small. This is due to several reasons: (1) many schools 
were organized within the last few years, hence there has not 
been sufficient time to build up large libraries; (2) a good reli- 
gious education library is expensive, and since many schools 
have only very meager budgets or no budget at all, they do not 
have money for purchasing books; (3) there is a failure to recog- 
nize the need of providing high-grade religious education 
libraries; (4) lack of information regarding the material avail- 
able and what material to select for the library. The follow- 
ing classification has been employed by the writer in listing 
the books: (1) professional books for teachers, such as child 
psychology, principles and methods of teaching, supervision, 
etc.; (2) reference works for teachers and pupils, as, on the 
Bible, history, Bible cyclopedias, atlases and dictionaries, etc.; 
(3) supplementary curriculum texts such as the Chicago Con- 
structive Series, Scribner’s Graded Lessons, Beacon Course, 
Christian Nurture Series, The Abingdon Religious Education 
Texts and various hymn books, etc. 

Where a school reports that it has a library consisting of 
just a few volumes it generally means that these books are the 
property of the teacher or director and are circulated among 
the various teachers of the school. Pamphlets and journals 
of religious education have not been included in the number 
of volumes comprising the libraries. The libraries of denom- 
inational schools are generally small unless they have access 
to good public libraries. Reference works constitute a large 
percentage of the books in these libraries. 


Section III 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF BOOKS IN LIBRARIES AVAILABLE TO WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-four schools have libraries; 35 schools do not. Thirty-eight schools 
classify their books according to type and number; two schools simply indicate 
the total number of books; 34 schools do not classify their books. The 38 
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schools which classify the books in their libraries have 7,333 volumes; the two 
schools simply reporting the total have 1,025 volumes, making a grand total of 
8,358 volumes in the libraries available to 40 week-day church schools. The 
following table is based upon the 38 schools which classify the books in their 
libraries according to type and number. 


Number of Schools Number of Schools Total Number 

Types of Books Having Books as not Having Books of Books as 

in Libraries Indicated as Indicated Indicated 
Professional books. ...... STM AAs es oars BO ert are ae ae aa 2,259 
BVEDeRenCe (DOOKS te fie 20 cic eek snes s 0 Oe A Borel sheen Ak 35554 

Supplementary curriculum 

EXEDOOKS Se Fe ee ON EN ey eat MUSE LO aioe ee ee 1,520 
eae Oe oR iad Ok Shea ee oe eet ee UGE: 


The volumes constituting the libraries of the week-day church 
schools were classified by the writer as follows: (1) professional 
books for teachers; (2) reference books for teachers and pupils; 
(3) supplementary curriculum texts. The following order of 
importance is assigned to the several types of books by virtue 
of the number of schools being provided with them: profes- 
sional books for teachers; reference books for teachers and pupils; 
supplementary curriculum texts. The order of importance 
assigned the several types of books based on the number of 
books is somewhat different and is as follows: reference books 
for teachers and pupils; professional books for teachers; sup- 
plementary curriculum texts. The reason for there being more 
reference books than either professional books or supplementary 
curriculum texts seems to be due in part to the fact that ref- 
erence books have been used more or less for some time in con- 
nection with church work. While professional books for teachers 
and supplementary curriculum texts are not an altogether 
recent innovation, yet few schools have paid any considerable 
attention to them in the past. The demand for better-trained 
teachers of religion is creating a demand for professional books 
for teachers and supplementary lesson material. 

Only 58 per cent of the 38 schools reporting textbooks by 
type indicate that they are provided with supplementary cur- 
riculum texts, and this type of books constitutes only 20 per 
cent of the total number of books in these libraries. Supple- 
mentary curriculum texts seem to be considered the least im- 
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portant of the three types of books mentioned above. Besides 
the 35 schools reporting no libraries whatever, many schools 
report that they have only three or four books of the various 
types suggested above. Most week-day church school libraries 
are unsatisfactory for the following reasons: (rz) there is an 
insufficient number of books, and in comparing week-day church 
school libraries with public-school libraries it is difficult to 
see, considering the meager training of most teachers, how a 
school can consider its library adequate unless it possesses at 
least from 50 to too of the best books in religious education; 
(2) the books in some libraries are poorly chosen, being prac- 
tically all of one type—reference books for instance, while 
sometimes second-rate books are selected. 


Section IV 
INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS FURNISHING BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 
_ Forty-eight out of the 74 schools having libraries report by whom the libra- 
ries are provided. In a large percentage of the 26 schools not reporting who 


supplies the books, libraries have already been supplied by such organizations 
as the public library, colleges, seminaries, etc. 


Individuals and Organizations Number of 

Supplying Books for Libraries Schools 
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Sunday School Association (Individual Church)... .. . I 
Director of religious education and settlement.................. I 
Churcheane sundaveschool 2.7, ... 554 deel eve cee I 
Sunday school and director of religious education............_.. I 
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The books in these religious education libraries are furnished 
by the following individuals and organizations: churches or 
parishes, Councils or Boards of Religious Education, Sunday 
schools, Sunday School Associations, special funds, week-day 
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church school teachers, pastors, and directors of religious educa- 
tion in local churches. The three organizations furnishing the 
books in the largest number of schools are: (1) churches or 
parishes; (2) Councils or Boards of Religious Education; (3) 
Sunday schools. The books in nine schools are furnished each 
by a different individual or organization, or by a combination 
of individuals and organizations. 

The reason why the books in so many libraries are furnished 
by churches or parishes and Sunday schools is partly due to 
the fact that there is such a large number of denominational 
schools.'® In the denominational school the books are generally 
provided by the church or Sunday school, occasionally by the 
pastor or director of religious education in the local church. 
In part it is due to the fact that these organizations (Church 
and Sunday school) have maintained libraries for some time. 
While the old type of Sunday-school library was quite different 
from the modern workers’ library, yet the old type of Sunday- 
school library set a precedent for establishing religious libra- 
ries. In the end it is the church, either as an organization or 
as individuals belonging to the church, that provides the funds 
for the purpose of supplying the religious education library. 

In one instance” a special fund has been created, the interest 
of which is used for the purpose of purchasing the best modern 
books in religious education. 


SEcTION V 


ACCESSIBILITY, CARE AND USE OF LIBRARIES AVAILABLE TO WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-four week-day schools have libraries; 35 schools do not have libraries. 
Sixty-nine schools report whether the library is accessible; 59 whether it is used; 
68 whether it is properly cared for. 


Number of Schools Number of Schools 

Reporting ‘‘Yes.” Reporting ‘‘No.”’ 
Is the library accessible........:...... COM Sects Sica ees fo) 
Dern a ALY USEC elds iis caisie va sine BO vieara acai’ aus aee sale aes 7, 
Is'the library properly cared for... ..<). 63 .......0ccscsaenaeee 5 


16 Highty-one denominational schools. 
17 New Britain, Connecticut. 
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Of the sixty-nine schools reporting, every one indicates that 
the libraries are accessible. These libraries are generally located 
in churches, public libraries, colleges, seminaries, Sunday School 
Association headquarters, parish and community houses, Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A. buildings, and other convenient places. The 
attempt is made to locate these libraries as centrally as possible. 
In a few instances wide-awake supervisors make it a point to 
circulate especially helpful books. In some instances the loca- 
tion of the libraries in church buildings might be improved. 
In a few cases the library is stuck away in some out of the way 
room difficult to find. 

Fifty-two schools report that the library is used; seven schools 
that it is not used. Occasionally the question “Is the library 
used?” was answered in the affirmative with gusto; again, it 
was answered hesitatingly. It was evident that the trained 
teachers accustomed to study and research were eager to use 
these libraries while the untrained teachers were rather in- 
different. While the volunteer teachers ought to spend the 
most time in these libraries they are the ones who use them least. 

Sixty-three schools report that the libraries are properly 
cared for; five schools report that they are not properly cared 
for. By being properly cared for is meant to keep the room, 
bookcase or shelf neat and orderly; to accession or keep a record 
of all books; to properly classify and index the books; and to 
purchase new books. In one instance when the question was 
asked, “Is the library properly cared for?” the answer was 
given, ‘Yes, it is under lock and key.” It appears that teachers 
and directors are too optimistic regarding the accessibility, care, 
and use of their libraries. A large number of week-day church 
school teachers should develop a_ professional spirit toward 
their work. The provision and maintenance of a high-grade 
religious education library may be one means of achieving 
this end. 


Summary and conclusions.—The physical equipment of the 
week-day church schools generally is quite unsatisfactory. 
Public school standards of equipment might well be the objec- 
tive of the week-day church schools. The interdenominational 
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school is able to provide better physical equipment than the 
denominational school. In some instances the same equip- 
ment is used both for the Sunday schools and the week-day 
church schools, but there are usually fewer classes meeting at 
the same time in the latter school which means greater facility 
in caring for them. The week-day church school is developing 
equipment peculiar to its needs. In a considerable number 
of schools the educational standards would be materially raised 
if the physical equipment were on a par with the teaching. 
The efficient use of the educational method in religion requires 
physical equipment on a par with that used in the best 
public schools of to-day. 


CHAPTER VI 


ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, AND ELIMINATION 
OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Tuts chapter deals with the three following major categories: 
(1) Enrollment of pupils; (2) Attendance of pupils; (3) Elim- 
ination of pupils. 

Concerning enrollment of pupils the chapter attempts to set 
forth what percentage of the public-school pupils are enrolled 
in the week-day church schools; what percentage of pupils are 
in families where parents or guardians belong to church; the 
number of pupils who belong to Sunday school; the number 
of non-Protestant pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools. 

Concerning attendance of pupils the chapter attempts to set 
forth the percentage of regularity and punctuality, and how 
the attendance in the week-day church schools compares with 
that of the public schools and Sunday schools. 

Concerning elimination of pupils the chapter attempts to 
set forth what percentage of the pupils finish the year’s work; 
the reasons for eliminations, and how the percentage of elim- 
ination compares with that of the public schools and the Sun- 
day schools of the community. 

A study of the attendance and elimination of pupils by grade 
and sex was beyond the possibilities of this study. The enroll- 
ment of pupils is an index to the scope of the week-day church 
school’s influence; the attendance of pupils to the regularity 
of the school’s influence; the elimination of pupils is an index 
to the permanency of the school’s influence. 

The first twelve tables (24-35) of the chapter are discussed 
as a unit in order to avoid duplication and conserve space. 
The corresponding sections of each table are combined for 
purposes of discussion. The twelve tables are listed in suc- 
cession. without interruption by interpretations, after which 
follows the discussion. 
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TABLE 24 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF FIRST-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-eight week-day church schools provide classes for Grade I. Twenty- 
seven schools report by sex and totals and 4 schools report by totals only con- 
cerning the percentage of first-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week- 
day church schools; 37 schools do not report. In 5 schools Grade II is included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
First-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
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Statistical Measures: 
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We Percentiles. WesCO.9 Vo. cane ee cane LOOMED eee ar sn 98.1% 
WiGdes. ae <= CY ae a Danie Borat Oe meee cord oe a ars o-9% 
Secrion II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Forty-three schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 25 schools 
do not report. In 7 schools Grade II and in 1 school the kindergarten are 
included. 
Total number of first-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 
Pye 1 00) Ce Fhe tine fee renee 2h 
Total number of first-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
ceo CARES ES ee Ae te oe ean eee eee t er 1,719 


1,856 


‘ 
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TABLE 25 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF SECOND-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion I 


PERCENTAGE OF SECOND-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-nine week-day church schools provide classes for Grade II. Thirty- 
three schools report by sex and totals and 5 schools by totals only concerning 
the percentage of second-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-da 
church schools; 41 schools do not report. In four schools Grade III is nckadele 


Number of Schools 
With Percentage 
of Boys Enrolled 


Number of Schools 
With Percentage 
of Girls Enrolled 


Percentage of 
Second-Grade 
Public-School 


Number of Schools 
With Percentage of 
Total Pupils En- 


Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
CROW ah ee 19 2, We rea WG sucess ae 16 
ROSEQOUG: «kos fm cide ss Gata eee ee Dawe Cot tee 5 
20-29%. . De ogee ee Tewcrisaee I 
BO OV Grt seid mats se CO Voeaimnn ies Pity eee 2 
A O=A Qe / Gal Sy aN ees eee ee A Lau nersnta ane eee 2 
50-59% haere Res a ae OM Pe otha! fe) 
Ba eO0UG. en wns. OR hs eee ee Orn aes ener fe) 
70-79% ee sae ren eee 7 UE Wa 2 I 
80-89% TA aren tick eae OlMisnrnd ee I 
eo ee eee OLR EP aaa Bove Seer cce - 5 
LOO Odie coy ene ss 9 SEN rary cl © She sere 5 
dct 2 eee Ee corer eh ortes CMa oes 38 

Statistical Measures: 
INIEGIANS vcs. os ow os T7 OU mates ee 1 eae AER tao J. 16.0% 
25 Percentiles...... Beit ba ean 5 Teas cee 5.9% 
75 Percentiles...... OS Te ee ie ee O22 6 Oe eer a ere 91.0% 
WVEDOR oh Pica wea os 10-0 7 rn re eae O-OW oan cas eee 0-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SECOND-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX ENROLLED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Forty-eight schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled. Thirty- 
one schools do not report. In § schools Grade III is included. 
Total number of second-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


church ‘schoolsit, wisn wits he cnc Cvb sss vk aie ete enon ne 1,018 
Total number of second-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
church schoolstin. Jia Sears h tiecamens «ask uc aee nn nan 954 
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TABLE 26 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF THIRD-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion I 


PERCENTAGE OF THIRD-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-seven week-day church schools provide classes for Grade III. Forty- 
seven schools report by sex and totals and 10 schools by totals only concerning 
the percentage of third-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day 
church schools; 40 schools do not report. In 7 schools Grade IV and in 1 school 
Grades IV and V are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 


Third-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
Bx OH oes se Me ees UD. ve See RS Ph AL See Sen ee 28 
POTAOU hia ges: Bia. Seeerantiom wert raed Sie eer er 6 
aap ae DOS lesa MEER Sos Ta yucise os ee 
AGRO een eee RMR ee do Date eh pee, Nak 3 
WO-49 5. ow wien os OE bins acon eeans DS) ch enn doar ot 3 
50-59%. Oy Bao eA eae ON ood Ae eee sas I 
COU pr OTe he eae Re ORM ar eee I 
1S, 9) 4 a ee ee pete ROE Oreo ene fo) 
SO-8OU,.. so Sea. Tila oe che cans geet 5 Soir Cor Ren css fo) 
BO7004 phe ten tie Sie 28 Ps Po eA ME Treen Sehr 7 
POO ps, oo he oveys!s Oe Gee een eee 5 
BROTAY cca Gesein se 0 BP RS a a drete ‘falc eineen ae nee 57 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians......... OR Agee ie ne late Tem LUA sald Os Ree 10.8% 
DEP eTCONENES 7 ALOU. 6 hie cee ene RO ome het nolre oak Gore 
Bert CECOmtNei,..-4 (72.570 wane ce reese fA Sey need gs 20.2% 
NG (ee CRON otra? a2 waste se COAG 7 iam Sane tee tear o-9% 
Section I] 


TOTAL NUMBER OF THIRD-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-six schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 31 schools 
do not report. In 10 schools Grade IV and in 1 school Grade V is included. 
Total number of third-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


ee ROGIER ete os ieaiie: Sale nite vain ain sine eo st '8 9 ALR GIES 534 1,504 
Total number of third-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
ME Se Se a ers ies corte? Bie Gin Sale sle os eee ae eene 1,554 


“ 
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TABLE 27 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF FOURTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF FOURTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ore hundred four week-day church schools provide classes for Grade IV. 
Forty-six schools report by sex and totals and 10 schools by totals only concern- 
ing the percentage of fourth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week- 
day church schools; 48 schools do not report. In 4 schools Grade V and in 2 
schools Grades V and VI are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Fourth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percent: of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
One etek rere pS We Feta Bos. epee TO, Ac mao 25 
eS (/, e ERA A Aaa trae pene Orn cne pw tee 9 
1 AS BW aac ooo 5 RENEE RST & = I 
BOSSOU at cies eke BV oo cea ie eee Dieter ere 4 
AO=AGV Go ow wee 2: icra era Ee ee ence eee 3 
ROS OU pin. alent. O Ftae n ccner ataee Sees 5c 3 
2 i ee E Alea ein cet LOS e atadie renee fe) 
FOTO oie. en: Oia ee ee Te ore Oe ee fe) 
SOBs cs cs was Soe wage E .okesarenarsanter 4 
GO=09 75. ck cues CLARE E eee PAS ic 2 ens caer mee 2 
BOO Hoes Sy scivic es Fe init or apres ne 6. Sins de, coe 5 
pCO tal. ss AG ea chau PO vinx Sree 56 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians isn. vee. LOOU pean anes TS wg. aictun cone eee 13.3% 
SRR er em es ite SOUL ieee, ©. 09— see ee 5.6% 
we Percentiles) «tht, S95 sv ow, 0k cc Ok 58.900 nk an cee eee 50.0% 
IWlOd eee wr OS he ites Pete Mess ratty ae O-GU. tae ee ee o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FOURTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-five schools report the number of boys and girls enrolled; 39 schools 
do not report. In § schools Grade V and in 1 school Grade VI is included. 


Total number of fourth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 
church schoola ?, ind. suite ec snc c cet, een ene 1,171 


SR SRI rah Ce Me eo ES Se So 1,328 
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TABLE 28 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF FIFTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section [| 


PERCENTAGE OF FIFTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred four week-day church schools provide classes for Grade V. 
Forty-four schools report by sex and totals and 15 schools by totals only con- 
cerning the percentage of fifth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-' 
et schools; 45 schools do not report. In 5 schools Grade VI is in- 
cluded. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Fifth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated % as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
oye Le a rote en I ts Rte aes 29 
LC La eee. eee Ete PT ee Ee 6 
DOO eee Dera Son: Bilao ok Daa eA rare Gres ae I 
on ye (Sie he DORE fet eT Oe I 
BOAQ On. 0 ce vss Te Fee EN eine CRE eC Rata ache I 
BORGO pinsehe wt oe ne UE Seana acid te Dei late PS, kane 6 
bye, Srp ts OM ree. aR rie Pel oi Such dae fo) 
NGA TS pda aes (af Red Ser ee Os sich orn fo) 
BO=800G 6. vg ae 5 « BN uN were aks oe Ouro ens oe: I 
GOOG ace ss xcs Cbs oe eee es BE cle wis it eta. 6 
ROOY peewee ches (oe olan eats in is (MELE ee 4 
BE etal ete ea Pe tinea? eres aiegette Ad eo es 59 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians......... EOLO) wtih niles QUS pear eae dares 10. 87% 
ee -rercentiles-.,. . $-07p .tecsecceaes. Dy fale a EN 5.0% 
3 Percentiles. ..... 56.6% <..25.-.-...: GERGU ite peas tise es 53.7% 
2 FS ea Oye aw sGeeee ees OO gs ano ged ee o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF FIFTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY 
SEX ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Sixty-eight schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 36 schools 
do not report. Grade VI is included in 6 schools. 
Total number of fifth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


CRETCHECNOOLE ho 8. 0 «aie 0m cain baie one» Oo ee eee 1253 
Total number of fifth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
TREE NDE PNIC SIT eas IAL Yale 5 slat cqtatem > 24%. won e's) wel wiales ee Gates 1,233 
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TABLE 29 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF SIXTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion I 


PERCENTAGE OF SIXTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred six week-day church schools provide classes for Grade VI. 
Forty-eight schools report by sex and totals and 12 schools by totals only con- 
cerning the percentage of sixth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week- 
ae church schools; 46 schools do not report. In 4 schools Grade VII is in- 
cluded. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Sixth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 

Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
CO gern areas 20 See cen aes 23 eed he ee 33 
TO“199 6... vse Di Fe he ce ap Gta shccca eee 5 
BORO T GE. oc sN an oes Te ee Dee are eee 2 
BOR2O0 On bus coi es Eee ee 5 oncaisien eee 4 
AGHAOT os ccs os Cape ere eh Ds shui ee ene 3 
BO=SOU Gnas vere Terao c tee 2) Hark cen eee I 
69%. . Tle oo Ree ee Oishi eee I 
70-79%. . Distt eee Tock e nae eee 3 
BBO oes ob 1 Natta ie are 3 Wonk oe eee 2 
QO=OO Ua Rinie iui. e ON peta as ec 2 acch Neratcna eee 3 
OCA. i cctinmote Whe een ee Be te tees 3 
(ROta) xc wx AS ieee ape ee te Sok. uk paee eS 60 

Statistical Measures: 
Medians. SSE ATs Oe eae ae; f TiA2 ck eet oe ee 9.0% 
BREN RECOUENOS. yo. 5, Aa LY ve hies in ean es By acetone, ae 4.5% 
PRMUeRGENEUGS uy. A239 tA Ces us eye 40. OG (eee a ae ae 43.3% 
INAGGER Dike irccas = OGY prec mny eee OO ere ar nee o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SIXTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-eight schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 38 schools 
do not report. In three schools Grade VII is included. 


Total number of sixth-grade public school boys enrolled in week-day 


church schoolsua: Aves mea eiaauk » Ses eek mil cee nae eh eae 973 
Total number of sixth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
church schoola.ciei"Penunk s Segunneminess cy nares eis cle ake aera ann 955 
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TABLE 30 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF SEVENTH- 
GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion I 


PERCENTAGE OF SEVENTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Eighty week-day church schools provide classes for Grade VII. Thirty- 
six schools report by sex and totals and 7 schools by totals only concerning 
the percentage of seventh-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day 
church schools; 37 schools do not report. In 5 schools Grade VIII and in 5 
schools Grades VIII and IX are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Seventh-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled of Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
EO AM ccs os. of Ts ie ae ihe RB eras Pes 25 
O19) 0. es PS ik 8 ae Re Pao abe emai V2 
RO OXOY ke, Oe BMP haart PASS Se eats Be te ZB 
BO=SOUV On cisia cia + ss Dyed ale pac DeSean ce 2 
OS 8) gs eae ae CH SAR Arai ae Dee ee eT tar fo) 
50-5970 Deters Serer Ope miner Senay: I 
60-69% eet PENS ecatirs, Ace OR ines ee aes fo) 
70-79% OR rete sie oes OP aii I 
SO-SQU pi cree. an os 1 es eee cet a One mines fe) 
90-99%. . ree Atala eae pane FO Lt Para cy ano 2 
100%. . DP eas Ciara Aa nO SN re 2 
roc alien e 2:.2. BO eg eae By Ze MAO a oka ene ree 43 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians......... 7 eH wat Oh a RI UA a tha ae 8.6% 
PeUeCCONtNGS = 3 .7VQ oceans nes TR AERP Ss ee A.3% 
WemPeRCERUUeS 25107. vices ne lee os BOROY HL EG 20.8% 
Ys |S ea ORO iene an a dae COU Bn fn erie an o-9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF SEVENTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Fifty-six schools report concerning the number of boys and girls enrolled; 
24 schools do not report. In 12 schools Grade VIII and in 6 schools Grade 


IX is included. 
Total number of seventh-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


PEC HEMCOONS Gio cede ia e's oy on» Saye Nomar Ran ao Src." 686 
Total number of seventh-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
PIRGINTe RNS er re cis we ns, cons 8 signigtes ai ye 706 
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TABLE 31 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF EIGHTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section [| 


PERCENTAGE OF EIGHTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-two week-day church schools provide classes for Grade VIII. 
Twenty-six schools report by sex and totals and 7 schools by totals only 
concerning the percentage of eighth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the 
week-day church schools; 39 schools do not report. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Eighth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
‘Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
OV ihn by dite. Oe are Ae er 21 
10-190). os. Baronet eae Baar eo Tee 4 
SO-200 Hae. bass Le cic ee eer. DD icone Mite ee 3 
30-39%. Nh sido Atak ee | eerie aS = I 
ROPAQT Gite iin obs hes Pe aint Sp srten, O's. waren fe) 
ROM=C OU Gh ak belch Oe ces iter LY oo Gre eee I 
COU ie crnk toe Ore ince ae eee Tess 2 One fe) 
POTN No 6-0 one ae OBe rie ene eras [oles PAAR yet esas = fo) 
Be SQ ilies: ORR ER ACHE ea I aes an, ene I 
SOO ott = ss ek Bc aie nets Oa eee I 
TOO Grey fies os eres enone (oat 6 Ee wre ean eer I 
Rafal rer 2607 Ge eter 26 33 
Statistical Measures: 
Medians. eo eee T2076 Poh cele 8,696 oe ae 7.8% 
Pope ercentileve..s 7.8%) ocd... cs... ee 3.9% 
Percentiles.. ., 18.3% |...,........ By. SU atta ee 19.3% 
OGOR ena ilse DOO ss one ete OFQ%n 7s ue ee -9% 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF EIGHTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Forty-one schools report concerning the number of boys and girls enrolled; 
31 schools do not report. 


Total number of eighth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


church schools see fas 2.0, cut aa aa 354 
Total number of eighth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
church schools s/Uinirecaaanohietin "Gc. , Sw ea manele 465 
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TABLE 32 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF NINTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
PERCENTAGE OF NINTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Thirty-five week-day church schools provide classes for Grade IX. Sixteen 
schools report by sex and totals and 2 schools by totals only concerning the 
percentage of ninth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day church 
schools; 17 schools do not report. In 2 schools Grade X and in 4 schools Grades 


X, XI, and XII are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools = Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Ninth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
OO tet. aise as ESV ahs iste ir TOG AT isto tt 14 
BOPIQY ee cis ose 0 1 Ce AC Rae eee Cie eee fo) 
BOI 6 sss aes Oe eters On evor esos 2 
Scat S eee Our ee Ae Pi ced TA RE ee fe) 
7 oe! 10\/ n Ce A nea oa fecha cnt aren maey I 
REO ph atten: s,s 3 OMe dct ton. Oa migecinetees fo) 

ON eRe cs roy Sata ee an ie a On eee dice fe) 
TORO TO. es ces ON een (Ne bine di arte cones fo) 
BOBO Wiese oils « OU Price ene Omni a aes fe) 
GO-09 795 ih Se on Om ep aay Ou e fe) 

HOOW/Oretncede 21-0 Doesiiote eiehekarerotene ts: I Qdots ae I 
Rota Root foes FOU hee LOsMyaseie 18 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF NINTH GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-one schools report regarding the number of boys and girls enrolled; 
14 schools do not report. In 4 schools Grade X and in 2 schools Grades XI and 


XII are included. 
Total number of ninth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


CUMTCMSCMOOISs 1s wo wile ees Tiron tg XO IN oO ae 
Total number of ninth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 


CHULCURSCHOG|S PEE ee eee eee ele ec eee soe Save ta lel oie ceserverertats 


Site a ee See hase ac. niyies cs bielee oi 2a Oe ow ole 271 


105 


166 
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TABLE 33 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF TENTH-GRADE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF TENTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty week-day church schools provide classes for Grade X. Nine schools 
report by sex and totals and 2 schools by totals only concerning the percentage 
of tenth-grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools; 
9 schools do not report. In 2 schools Grades XI and XII are included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Tenth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
Ce oe, cS So & ches OP epReeds, Sisco Seen O sun sce kee 10 
BORO yi arg aoe s 6 oc.5s On see ee ice ee Oc sfece cee ee I 
Fe De ne a Sareea (0 Bre Pe a A fe) 
vical eee ek boss Dae tea cee Oo nce s ices oe ee II 
ue Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TENTH GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twelve schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 8 schools 


do not report. In 2 schools Grades XI and XII are included. 


Total number of tenth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


CHUP Ch "SUH OG IS Pere i 5 ob co aa nul ee ce 48 

Total number of tenth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
CHPCH SCHOOLS rte iin”. «cua ya's wre se ote tf) OR 69 
Total 
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TABLE 34 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF ELEVENTH- 
GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF ELEVENTH-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixteen week-day church schools provide classes for Grade XI. Seven schools 
report by sex and 1 school by totals only concerning the percentage of eleventh- 
grade public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools; 8 schools 
do not report. In 2 schools Grade XII is included. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Eleventh-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 

0h pega oan (Sah AO ORT eects Arcee (Stes ai Ace we Ey RIS Oe 7 
OS OY Fee ee ene Tea eaten ote shee: OR Ane Bmore eee I 
S50 25 Ea ae BURA uN Se Ronan. oan ed boat eer ren cme ft fo) 

PUSAN fea {r.) iiere2u% Pach tre ya ae GO RRA ss Ree 8 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ELEVENTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eight schools report on the number of boys and girls enrolled; 8 schools do 
not report. In 2 schools Grade XII is included. 


Total number of eleventh-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 


PIILGISENOOISE A tof anes ty hese oe dicts ae eee. ia aids dase 27 
Total number of eleventh-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
Ee nr he Wore See le in ard. 6.9 ashes ofa Drees 4 
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TABLE 35 


STATISTICS REGARDING ENROLLMENT OF TWELFTH- 
GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF TWELFTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS ENROLLED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixteen week-day church schools provide classes for Grade XII. Six schools 
report by sex and totals and 1 school by totals only concerning the percentage 
of twelfth-grade public-school pupils in the week-day church schools; 9 schools 
do not report. 


Percentage of Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Twelfth-Grade With Percentage With Percentage With Percentage of 
Public-School of Boys Enrolled of Girls Enrolled Total Pupils En- 
Pupils Enrolled as Indicated as Indicated rolled as Indicated 
OE On AAR Gceea ing eee ere ee rises fi 6 
EO=TOU GR iec tye Fu clas Os toe cate eee ee | I oF Se I 
LOtaliPewns waite k's & Gis sate caus eee eee G jin arent enc eae Oe Ve 
Section II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TWELFTH-GRADE PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS BY SEX 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seven schools report concerning the number of boys and girls enrolled; 9 
schools do not report. 


Total number of twelfth-grade public-school boys enrolled in week-day 
church schools 


SOUSA CE cue 155 -2lvi 6 5/0 le eile sw ie cle eee, gel oneal State ne Tee teen 18 

Total number of twelfth-grade public-school girls enrolled in week-day 
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An attempt was made to secure data on the enrollments 
of pupils both in the week-day church schools and in the public 
schools of the same places in order to determine what percentage 
of public-school pupils are enrolled in week-day church schools. 
Wherever possible comparisons of enrollment of pupils in the 
week-day and public schools have been made grade by grade. 
In some instances this procedure was impossible due to the 
fact that a number of week-day church schools group several 
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grades of pupils in order to increase the size and reduce the 
number of classes. Often these schools had records of pupils 
by classes only and not by public-school grades. In such in- 
stances public-school grades have been grouped the same as 
the week-day church school classes in order to make compar- 
isons possible. 

The number of week-day church schools reporting the enroll- 
ment of pupils by grades is comparatively small when con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the 109 schools surveyed. The 
following causes are responsible: (1) most schools do not pro- 
vide week-day religious education for the full twelve grades. 
For example, only 35 out of 109 schools provide religious educa- 
tion for Grade IX, or first-year high school; (2) some schools 
do not keep records of their enrollment. 

Difficulties were encountered in securing data on the public- 
school enrollment of pupils. In some instances the writer was 
unable to secure it. This was not due to a lack of records, 
but to inability to secure conferences with public-school author- 
ities. It was also due to the fact that some schools even after 
promising to do so failed to send the desired data. 

Percentages of total public-school pupils of corresponding 
grades enrolled in week-day church schools.—Comparisons in 
the enrollments of the week-day church schools and the public 
schools are instituted grade by grade as follows: in Grade I 
in 31 out of 68 week-day church schools; in Grade II in 38 out 
of 79 schools; in Grade III in 57 out of 97 schools; in Grade IV 
in 56 out of 104 schools; in Grade V in 59 out of 104 schools; in 
Grade VI in 60 out of 106 schools; in Grade VII in 43 out of 
80 schools; in Grade VIII in 33 out of 72 schools; in Grade IX 
in 18 out of 35 schools; in Grade X in 11 out of 20 schools; in 
Grade XI in 8 out of 16 schools; and in Grade XII in 7 out of 
16 week-day church schools. In each of the twelve grades 
the largest number of week-day church schools enroll from 
o-9 per cent of the public-school pupils. 

In each of the first nine grades a number of week-day church 
schools enroll 100 per cent of the public-school pupils of corre- 
sponding grades as follows: in Grade I, 7 week-day church schools 
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enroll roo per cent of the public school pupils; in Grade II, 
5 schools; in Grade III, 5 schools; in Grade IV,-5 schools;-in 
Grade V, 4 schools; in Grade VI, 3 schools; in Grade VII, 2 
schools; in Grade VIII, 1 school, and in Grade IX, 1 school. 
What are the causes for this high percentage of enrollment 
in some week-day church schools and the low percentage of 
enrollment in others? In answering the former question the 
latter may be answered by inference. Observations indicate 
that the following causes are primarily responsible for a high 
percentage of enrollment in the week-day church schools: (1) 
the favorable attitude of public-school authorities, for where 
the week-day church school has been inaugurated or sponsored 
by the superintendent of schools the enrollment is invariably 
high; (2) the use of public-school buildings and equipment, 
and closely related to this is the time schedule. When week- 
day church schools use the public-school buildings it is gen- 
erally during regular school time or immediately after school. 
This means that the pupils are there already, therefore extra 
effort is not necessary to secure their presence. All the pupils 
need to do is to remain with the group. When week-day classes 
are held in public-school buildings pupils immediately begin 
to consider instruction in religion seriously. (3) The scope of 
the schools. In a number of localities the opportunity to enroll 
in the week-day church school is provided for all the pupils. 
Generally, this is not true of the larger cities. Saint Louis, 
Missouri, for instance, maintains only three denominational 
schools, which means that these schools enroll a very small 
percentage of public-school pupils. (4) The interdenominational 
type of week-day church school organization. This type of 
school enrolls the larger percentage of pupils. This is con- 
trary to the generally accepted opinion of leaders in denom- 
inational schools. (5) Favorable location of building in which 
week-day school is held. This affects the lower grades espe- 
cially. In schools holding their classes in the public-school 
buildings or within a few minutes’ walk of the public school 
the enrollment in the lower grades is very high. Many other 
causes might be given, such as the ability of the teacher, 
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the general attitude of the community, the amount of well- 
directed publicity, and others. 

Two general observations might be made: (1) already a 
number of week-day church schools are enrolling 100 per cent 
of the public-school pupils in one or more grades, and these 
schools are being promoted with enthusiasm and received with 
welcome alike by pupils, church and public-school authorities; 
(2) the largest percentage of week-day church schools enroll 
less than ten per cent of the public-school pupils in each of the 
twelve grades. This indicates that at present only a small 
percentage of children are being reached by the program of 
week-day religious education. These facts indicate the possi- 
bilities of week-day religious education but also the fact that 
there is an enormous task ahead before claim can be made to 
an efficiently organized and executed national program of reli- 
gious education. 

Percentage by sex of public-school pupils of corresponding 
grades enrolled in week-day church schools.—The purpose of 
this section of our study is to discover whether the week-day 
- church schools enroll a higher percentage of public-school pupils 
of one sex than of another. Perhaps the best method of pro- 
cedure will be to run through the twelve grades, selecting a 
certain percentage of enrollment (0-49 per cent and 50-100 
per cent), and point out the number of week-day schools enroll- 
ing that percentage of public-school boys and girls respectively 
and in addition to indicate the median percentage of enroll- 
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ment by sex for each grade. This can best be shown in table 
form as on previous page. 

The above table indicates that in five grades (I, IX, X, XI, 
XII) the number of week-day church schools enrolling o-49 
per cent of the public-school boys was the same as that enroll- 
ing a like percentage of girls; in two grades (II and VII) the 
number of schools enrolling o-49 per cent of the public-school 
boys was smaller than that enrolling a like percentage of girls; 
in five grades (III, IV, V, VI, VIII) the number of schools 
enrolling o-49 per cent of the public-school boys was larger 
than that enrolling a like percentage of girls. In five grades 
(I, IX, X, XI, XII) the number of week-day church schools 
enrolling 50-100 per cent of the public-school boys was the 
same as that enrolling a like percentage of girls; in five grades 
(III, IV, V, VI, VIII) the number of schools enrolling 50-100 
per cent of the public-school boys was smaller than that enrolling 
a like percentage of girls; in two grades (II and VII) the num- 
ber of schools enrolling 50-100 per cent of public-school boys 
was larger than that enrolling a like percentage of girls. A 
comparison of median percentages of enrollment for boys and 
girls in the first eight grades shows the following results: in 
two grades (II and V) the median enrollments of the week-day 
church schools are higher for the boys and in six grades (I, 
Ill, IV, VI, VII, VIII) they are higher for the girls. From 
the above statements the general conclusion may be drawn 
that the week-day church schools are enrolling a higher per- 
centage of girls grade by grade than of boys. If the class inter- 
vals could have been smaller, this fact would stand out even 
more prominently. In the high school classes of the week-day 
schools it was especially noticeable that a higher percentage 
of public-school girls was enrolled. 

Total number of girls and boys enrolled in the various grades 
of the week-day church schools.—Since the table following 
takes up the number of boys and girls enrolled in each of the 
twelve grades it will not be necessary to do so at this point. 
A brief consideration of this question will follow the next table. 
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TABLE 36 


SUMMARY BY GRADE, SEX, AND TOTALS OF PUPILS 
ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty schools report their enrollment by grade and sex; 29 do not report. 


Enrollment Enrollment Total Enroll- 
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Grades Grades Grades Girls by Grades 
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The above table shows that on the basis of 80 week-day 
church schools reporting their enrollment by sex there are only 
3 grades (I, II, and VI) in which the total number of boys 
is larger than the total number of girls. It also shows that 
in 9 grades (III, IV, V, VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII) the total 
number of girls is larger than the total number of boys. The 
fact that the total number of girls in 9 grades is larger than 
the total number of boys does not necessarily mean that the 
percentage of public-school girls enrolled in the week-day church 
schools is larger than the percentage of boys. It is possible 
that the actual number of girls enrolled in the public school 
was greater than the number of boys. However, the tables 
(24-35) of this chapter show that the percentage of public- 
school girls enrolled in the week-day church schools is higher 
than the percentage of boys which is in agreement with this 
table. 

A glance at Table 36 shows that the total enrollment of girls 
in the high school grades is practically double that of the boys. 


* For explanation of difference between enrollments in Grades I and I, III and IV, V and VI, 
see interpretation following this table. 
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The actual difference in the grand total for the 12 grades is 
335 in favor of the girls. Grade IV has a larger majority of 
girls than any other single grade (157). Grade I has almost an 
equally large majority of boys (137). 

It might be well to explain why the enrollment of the first 
grade is so much larger than that of the second grade; why the 
enrollment of the third grade is so much larger than that of 
the fourth grade; why the enrollment of the fifth grade is so 
much larger than that of the sixth, etc. This is due to the 
custom of the week-day church schools of grouping their pupils. 
The most common method is to group two grades: I and II, 
III and IV, V and VI, etc. Since the records of some schools 
did not indicate the grades of the pupils, we had to report the 
enrollment of pupils by classes rather than by grades. In 
Grade I, for instance, Grade II is included in five schools; in 
Grade III, Grade IV is included in eight schools and Grade V 
in one school. The method of procedure followed in the tab- 
ulation of the enrollment was to tabulate the enrollment of the 
class under the lowest grade included in the class. If a class 
included Grades I, II, and III, it was tabulated under Grade I. 

No particular reason has been discovered in the program of 
the week-day church schools that would explain the larger 
percentage of girls enrolled unless it be this: in a few schools 
it appeared that, since the majority of the puplis were girls, 
a special attempt was made to adapt the lessons to the girls 
at the expense of the few boys in the class. 


TABLE 37 


SUMMARY OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS BY ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


Eighty schools report their enrollment by grade and sex; 29 schools do not 
report. 


Grades Enrolled In Boys Girls Total 
Elementary grades (I-VIII).... 8,715 .......... Me} bis SA erase 17,62 
High-school grades (IX-XII)... 198 .......... one Sah aiceteete ee 
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Only 35 out of a total of 109 week-day church schools pro- 
vide classes for high-school pupils. Fourteen schools provide 
no classes above first year high school. Less than 3 per cent 
of the 18,161 pupils enrolled in 80 week-day church schools 
are enrolled in the high-school grades. Out of a total of 17,629 
pupils enrolled in the elementary grades, 50.5 per cent are girls 
and 49.5 per cent are boys. Out of a total of 532 pupils en- 
rolled in the high-school grades, 62.7 per cent are girls and 37.3 
per cent are boys. The outstanding fact revealed by this table is 
this: only 3 per cent of the pupils enrolled in the week-day church 
school are high-school pupils. In the main this condition is 
due to two facts: (1) only 35 week-day schools, or a little over 
a third of the schools surveyed, provide classes for high-shool 
pupils; (2) even where the week-day schools provide classes 
for high-school pupils the enrollment is generally small. 

Why do only thirty-five week-day church schools provide 
classes for high-school pupils? We have discovered two reasons: 
(z) teachers and directors in week-day church schools consider- 
the problem of discipline, instruction, and expressional activ- 
ities in the high-school grades more difficult than in the ele- 
mentary grades; (2) the great majority of teachers and super- 
visors in the week-day church schools believe that it is better 
to begin with the lower grades and gradually extend the work 
to the higher grades, adding a grade a year. 

‘Why is the enrollment in high-school classes small even 
where the week-day church school provides them? Obser- 
vation and interviews with week-day church school and 
public school teachers suggest the following reasons: (1) there 
are naturally fewer high-school pupils than elementary-school 
pupils, and often the enrollment in the elementary grades in 
the public school is two or three times as large as that of the 
high school; (2) the high-school pupil has a more exacting pro- 
gram, for he has come to the place where credits begin to count; 
(3) fear of failure in high-school work if he enrolls in week-day 
classes, for the freshman is just entering a new phase of his 
educational experience; naturally he feels that the high-school 
work will be so much more difficult that it will be impossible 
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for him to enroll in an additional class in religion; (4) the work 
generally is not on a par educationally with high-school subjects. 


TABLE 38 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS OF CORRE- 
SPONDING GRADES ENROLLED IN EACH WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL OF A LOCALITY 


Eighty-eight week-day church schools report concerning the percentage of 
public-school pupils enrolled in each week-day church school; 21 schools do not 
report. 

Fifty-two week-day church schools report concerning the percentage of 
public-school pupils by sex enrolled in each week-day church school of a locality; 
36 schools report totals rather than by sex. 
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In the preceding table (38) the basis of comparison is some- 
what different from that in the tables comparing the enroll- 
ment grade by grade. In this table we compare the total num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in each week-day church school in a locality 
to the total number of pupils enrolled in the public school of 

* Schools include Grades I-VI and I-X. 
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corresponding grades. An illustration will indicate what we 
mean. Here is a town with a Methodist and also a Presbyterian 
week-day church school. These two schools provide classes 
for grades four to eight. This table attempts to show what 
percentage of the public-school pupils in grades four to eight 
are enrolled in the Methodist school, also what percentage of 
the public-school pupils in grades four to eight are enrolled 
in the Presbyterian school. The public-school grades for which 
the week-day church schools provide no classes are left out of 
consideration. If we should base our percentages on the number 
of grades provided by the public school (which is generally 12) 
and compare that with the number of grades provided by the 
week-day church school (which may be anywhere from 1 to 
12 grades), the percentages of public-school pupils enrolled in 
the week-day church schools would be considerably smaller. 
The important thing to be borne in mind is that comparisons 
are based on corresponding grades. 

The preceding table also indicates the percentage of public- 
school pupils, by sex, enrolled in each week-day church school 
in a locality. Since 36 schools report total percentages only 
we can report on the percentage of enrollment by sex in 52 
schools only. This table again substantiates the position that 
the week-day church schools enroll a slightly larger percentage 
of public-school girls than boys. The median per cent of enroll- 
ment for the boys is 8.4 while that for the girls is 9. 

Fifty-four per cent out of the total number of schools report- 
ing, each enroll less than ro per cent of the public-school pupils 
of corresponding grades. In one instance a certain week-day 
church school providing classes for grades 3-12 enrolls less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the public-school pupils in 
those grades. In two instances the week-day church schools 
enroll roo per cent of the public-school pupils in grades 1-6 
and 1-10 respectively. 

The week-day church school in the small town of several 
thousand population generally enrolls a higher percentage of 
public-school pupils than that of the large city. The small 
town seems to face fewer problems than the large city. Often 
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it is almost too per cent Protestant and American. The large 
city has a large percentage of Roman Catholics and Jews, be- 
sides having a large percentage of foreign-speaking peoples. 
In the small town, if the week-day church school is not inter- 
denominational, when one church organizes a school the other 
churches are almost sure to follow. This is not so true of the 
large city. When we think of the week-day church school 
and the large city we realize that week-day religious education 
is Just beginning to touch a very small percentage of the pupils 
in these large cities. The adaptability of the week-day church 
school to the large city is being demonstrated in several places. 
On the other hand, the fact that two schools are already enroll- 
ing too per cent of the public-school pupils indicates the possi- 
bilities of this new type of religious school. 


TABLE 39 


PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUPILS OF CORRE- 
SPONDING GRADES ENROLLED IN ALL THE WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN A LOCALITY 


One hundred schools representing 42 communities (towns and cities) report 
regarding the percentage of public-school pupils enrolled in all the week-day 
church schools of corresponding grades; 9 schools do not report. 


Percentage of Public- 
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Statistical Measures: 
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We have already compared, grade by grade, the enrollment 
of pupils in the week-day church schools with the enrollment 
of pupils in the public schools. Again, we have compared the 
total enrollment in each week-day church school to the total 
enrollment in the public schools of corresponding grades. In 
the above table (39) we compare the total enrollment in all 
week-day church schools of a locality to the total enrollment 
of all the public schools of corresponding grades in that locality. 
A concrete illustration will clarify what we have in mind. 
Batavia, Illinois, maintains ten week-day church schools. These 
ten schools (denominational) provide classes for the pupils of 
grades 1-8. In the above table (39) the pupils of grades 1-8 
enrolled in the ten week-day schools are totaled and this total 
is compared with the total number of pupils enrolled in the 
public schools in the first eight grades. This method of com- 
putation will naturally increase the percentage of public school 
pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools, especially in 
towns and cities having a number of week-day schools. 

The above table indicates that the week-day church schools 
in 50 per cent of the localities reporting enroll o-50 per cent of 
the public-school pupils, and that the schools in 50 per cent 
of the towns and cities reporting enroll 50-100 per cent of the 
public-school pupils. The lowest percentage of public-school 
pupils enrolled in all the week-day church schools of one city 
is less than one tenth of one per cent, and the highest percentage 
in two localities is 100. 

It is interesting to compare the results of this table with the 
results of the table dealing with the percentage of public-school 
pupils enrolled in each week-day church school. A comparison 
of these two tables indicates that whereas 54 per cent of the 
week-day church schools enroll less than ten per cent of the 
public-school pupils (where the total enrollment in each indi- 
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vidual school is compared to the total enrollment in the public 
schools), in the above table (where the total enrollment of all 
week-day church schools is compared to the total enrollment 
in the public schools), the week-day church schools in 28 per 
cent of the towns and cities reporting enroll less than 10 per 
cent of the public-school pupils. In the former table 1o per 
cent of the week-day church schools enroll go-100 per cent of 
the public-school pupils; in this table the schools in 21 per cent 
of the towns and cities reporting enroll go-100 per cent of the 
public-school pupils. 

There are two ways of enrolling a large percentage of public- 
school pupils in the week-day church schools. One way is to 
organize a large number of small denominational schools; the 
other is to organize one or more large interdenominational 
schools. Actual experience is demonstrating the fact that one 
or more large interdenominational schools are enrolling a higher 
percentage of public-school pupils than a large number of small 
denominational schools. The scope of the school, that is, the 
number of grades it provides for, will have an important bearing 
on the percentage of the total public-school enrollment to be 
reached. 

The following table (40) deals, not with the church membership 
of the pupils, but with the church membership of the parents 
or guardians. The two sections of this table are discussed 
together, since they constitute the positive and negative phases 
of the same question. This item of information was one of 
the most difficult to secure. Many week-day church schools 
did not know what percentage of their pupils came from homes 
where parents or guardians were church members. Only 64 
out of tog schools could give us this item of information, and 
a considerable number of the 64 did not have it at the time 
of the survey but had to supply it later. 

The largest number of week-day church schools enroll from 
25-50 pupils who come from homes where parents or guardians 
belong to church. The largest number of schools enroll from 
0-25 pupils who come from homes where parents or guardians 
belong to no church. Ten schools report that all their pupils 
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come from church homes. Generally, all the pupils in the 
small denominational school come from church homes. The 
above table indicates that out of 63 schools 7,423 pupils come 
from church homes, and that out of 64 schools 4,557 pupils 
come from nonchurch homes. This means that 62 per cent 
of the pupils come from homes where parents or guardians 
belong to church, and that 38 per cent of the pupils come from 


TABLE 40 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF PARENTS OR GUARDIANS 


SecTIon I 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS COMING FROM 
HOMES WHERE PARENTS OR GUARDIANS BELONG TO CHURCH 


Sixty-three schools report on this item; 46 schools do not report. The 
total number of pupils in these 63 schools who are in families where parents 
or guardians belong to church is 7,423. 


Number of Pupils Whose 
Parents or Guardians Number of 
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* 261, 410, 1,013, 2,263. 
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Section II 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS COMING FROM 
HOMES WHERE PARENTS OR GUARDIANS BELONG TO NO CHURCH 


Sixty-four schools report concerning this item; 45 schools do not report. 
The total number of pupils in these 64 schools who are in homes where parents 
or guardians belong to no church is 4,557. Ten schools report they have no 
pupils in families where parents or guardians belong to no church. 


Number of Pupils Whose 
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Are Not Church Members Schools 
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homes where parents or guardians belong to no church. Where 
one parent or guardian is a member of some church we con- 
sider such a home a church home. Not a large percentage of 
the pupils in the week-day church schools are church members 
themselves, but a large percentage of them will probably become 
members in the years 12 to 15. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the pupils enrolled in 64 schools 
come from non-church homes. In one church (Gary, Indiana) 
there are 2,364 pupils enrolled who come from nonchurch homes, 


* In ten schools there are no pupils in families where parents o: i 
fa er eee p r guardians belong to no church. 
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in another (Calumet District, Indiana) 837, in another (Car- 
thage, New York) 252, and so on in decreasing number. Very 
often where parents or guardians do not belong to church the 
pupils do not attend the Sunday school, much less the preach- 
ing services. In not a few instances the week-day church 
school is the only religious influence brought to bear upon the 
life of the pupil. Some of the pupils have never had an English 
Bible in their homes; others have never seen one; still others 
have never heard its beautiful stories. Occasionally the week- 
day church school is not only the means of touching the religious 
life of the pupil but that of the parent or guardian through 
the pupil. 


TABLE 41 


PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS AND 
NOT BELONGING TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Eighty-seven schools report concerning the number of pupils not belonging 
to Sunday school; 22 schools do not report. Forty-four schools report all 
pupils belong to Sunday schools; 4,120 pupils representing 43 schools belong 
to no Sunday school. 
Number of Pupils 
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* Forty-four schools report all pupils attend Sunday school, 
* 200, 236, 620, 850, 1,688, 
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A word needs to be said concerning the reliability of this 
particular table. Probably in no other single table in this 
whole study is there the amount of guessing or estimating con- 
cerning a matter that can and ought to be known accurately 
as in this particular instance. Many week-day church schools 
have no record whatever of the Sunday-school relationship of 
their pupils. The pupils in the small denominational school 
are generally members of a Sunday school, and even though 
the teachers do not have records they can estimate fairly accu- 
rately the number of pupils who do not belong to a Sunday school. 
It is a more difficult matter in the larger interdenominational 
school. While it will no doubt require some effort to secure 
this information it is information that can and ought to be 
secured and made available to those who are responsible for 
the religious education of the child. 

The above table (41) indicates that all the pupils in 44 week- 
day church schools attend Sunday school. In 43 schools there 
are 4,120 pupils enrolled who do not belong to a Sunday school. 
In 26 schools there are from 1-9 pupils enrolled who are not 
Sunday school members. In one school there are 1,688 pupils 
who are not Sunday school members, in another 850, in another 
620, and so on. Nineteen per cent of the pupils of the 87 schools 
reporting are not Sunday school members. 

Most week-day church schools attempt to enroll all their 
pupils in the Sunday school as soon as possible. In not a few 
instances where only a few pupils did not attend Sunday school, 
teachers, directors, and pastors have proceeded systematically 
and in a short time enrolled every week-day pupil in the Sunday 
school. There is a general feeling that the pupils in the week- 
day church schools must be tied up to the church as an institu- 
tion. This, of course, generally means to get the pupil into 
the Sunday school. At present the week-day church school 
is not considered an integral part of the church in the degree 
that this is true of the Sunday school. This is more true of 
the large interdenominational school meeting in ‘public-school 
buildings. Observation reveals that pastors generally welcome 
the opportunity to cooperate in enrolling the pupils in the dif- 
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ferent organizations of the church. One instance came under 
our observation where the teacher handed a certain pastor a 
list of the names of pupils who had expressed a preference for 
his church. The pastor refused to look up these pupils because 
they were of foreign parentage. The influence of the week- 
day church school on the Sunday school will be considered in 
another section. 


TABLE 42 


NON-PROTESTANT PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion [I 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred schools report concerning the number of Roman Catholic pupils 
enrolled; 9 schools do not report. Seventy-two schools report no Roman 
Catholic pupils enrolled; 1,540 Roman Catholic pupils representing 28 schools 
are enrolled. One school is wholly Roman Catholic. 


Number of 
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* There are no Roman Catholic pupils enrolled in 72 schools. 
** 1,000.7 


. 
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Section II 
JEWISH PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Ninety-nine schools report concerning the number of Jewish pupils enrolled; 


10 schools do not report. Eighty-eight schools report no Jewish pupils. Eleven 
schools report a total of 42 Jewish pupils. 
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The two sections of the above table are discussed together, 
the first dealing with Roman Catholic and the second with 
Jewish pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools. 

Thirty-one out of a total of 98 week-day church schools 
reporting enroll 1,582 non-Protestant pupils. Sixty-seven schools 
do not enroll any non-Protestant pupils. The number of non- 
Protestant pupils enrolled in the week-day schools ranges from 
t to 1,000, the largest number of schools enrolling from 1-9 
pupils. 

Twenty-eight out of too schools enroll 1,540 Roman Catholic 
pupils. Seventy-two schools do not enroll any Roman Catholic 
pupils. The number of Roman Catholic pupils enrolled in the 
week-day church schools ranges from 1 to 1,000, the largest 
number of schools enrolling no Roman Catholic pupils. 

Eleven out of 99 schools enroll 42 Jewish pupils. Eighty- 
eight schools do not enroll any Jewish pupils. The number 
of Jewish pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools ranges 


* Highty-eight schools enroll no Jewish pupils, 
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from 1 to 14, the largest number of schools enrolling no Jewish 
pupils. 

The survey included only 2 Roman Catholic week-day church 
schools out of the total of 109 schools surveyed. One of the 
two schools did not send in its enrollment, hence the number 
of Roman Catholic pupils includes the pupils of 1 school only. 
Not a Jewish week-day church school was discovered, although 
no doubt such are in existence. By non-Protestant we mean 
Roman Catholic and Jewish pupils. Ninety-seven per cent of 
the non-Protestant pupils enrolled in these week-day church 
schools are Roman Catholic and 3 per cent are Jewish pupils. 

In a few localities Roman Catholic churches cooperate with 
Protestant churches in organizing and conducting week-day 
church schools. They cooperate in such matters as securing 
time out of the public-school day where there is no Roman 
Catholic parochial school and in securing centrally located 
buildings in which to conduct week-day religious education 
classes. From the standpoint of organization this is invariably 
a loose form of cooperation. The Roman Catholic churches 
always insist on the denominational type of school which is 
undoubtedly best because of the difference between their meth- 
ods and course of study and those of the Protestant churches. 
In one town in which there is no Roman Catholic parochial 
school and where the week-day church school classes are held 
in the public-school building the Roman Catholic priest takes 
charge of his pupils while the Protestant teachers take charge 
of theirs. The writer found Roman Catholic week-day church 
schools in Polo and Batavia, Illinois, Ripon, Wisconsin, and 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 

Generally, where the Roman Catholic churches or Jewish 
synagogues conduct parochial or week-day church schools the 
Roman Catholic and Jewish pupils do not enroll in Protestant 
schools. The survey indicates that in cases where non-Prot- 
estant pupils attend the public school it happens occasionally 
that Roman Catholic and Jewish children enroll in the week- 
day church school in spite of the fact that their churches provide 
parochial schools. Frequently it happens that Roman Catholic 
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pupils enrolled in Protestant week-day church schools discon- 
tinue their work rather suddenly in spite of the fact that they 
like it. 

The week-day church school in not a few places is helping 
to break down narrow sectarianism. Pastors state that their 
churches are cooperating with other denominations for the 
first time in their history. A later section of this study deals 
at greater length with this item. ‘This is true not only between 
Protestant churches but also between Protestant and non- 
Protestant churches. It is especially true where churches of 
different denominations cooperate in organizing and conduct- 
ing an interdenominational week-day church school. 


TABLE 43 


REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-seven schools report concerning the percentage of regularity of 
attendance; 22 schools do not report. 
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Section II 


COMPARISON OF REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE IN WEEK-DAY, PUBLIC, 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report concerning the regularity of attendance in the 
week-day church school as compared with that of the public schools; 94 schools 
report concerning the regularity of attendance in the week-day schools as 
compared with that of the Sunday schools. Twenty-four schools do not 
report on the first item and 15 on the second item. 
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Secrion III 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE OF REGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE IN WEEK- 
DAY, PUBLIC AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Fifty-eight week-day schools report concerning the percentage of regularity 
of attendance in the public school; 87 in the week-day school; and 45 in the 
Sunday school. Fifty-one week-day schools do not report on the first item; 
22 on the second item; and 64 on the third item. 
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Section I of the foregoing table (43) indicates that the regular- 
ity of attendance in the week-day church schools ranges from 
30 to 100 per cent. In 65 per cent of the schools the regularity 
of attendance ranges from go to 100 per cent. Only 2 per cent 
of the schools report that the regularity of attendance is less 
than 50 per cent. Most teachers are conscientious in regard 
to records of attendance; a few are quite negligent. When 
classes are held during public-school time public-school author- 
ities usually require a statement at the close of the week, or 
month, concerning the attendance of pupils. Where classes 
are held outside of public school time this report is not required. 
A number of teachers estimated the percentage of attendance 
since they had no records. The regularity of attendance is 
best in schools held during public-school time. When week-day 
classes are held after school many things interfere such as play, 
paper routes, music and dancing lessons, gymnasium, short 
days in winter, etc. Teachers state that when classes are held 
on Saturday morning pupils often forget and it requires an extra 
effort to get them to attend. ; 

Section II indicates that the regularity of attendance in 
the week-day church schools is the same as in the public schools 
in 58 instances and the same as in the Sunday schools in 12 
instances. It is higher than in the public schools in 2 instances 
and higher than in the Sunday schools in 76 instances. It is 
lower than in the public schools in 25 instances and lower than 
in the Sunday schools in 6 instances. The two main facts to 
be noted in this section are: (1) 70 per cent of the week-day 
church schools report that the regularity of attendance is as 
good or better than in the public schools, and only 30 per cent 
of the schools report that it is lower than in the public schools. . 
(2) Ninety-three per cent of the week-day church schools report 
that the regularity of attendance is as good or better than in 
the Sunday schools, while only 7 per cent report that it is 
lower than in the Sunday schools. Eighty per cent of the week- 
day church schools report that their regularity of attendance 
is better than in the Sunday schools. While teachers and 
directors of week-day church schools did not always have exact 
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statistics regarding Sunday school attendance it should be 
borne in mind that 81 out of the 109 week-day church schools 
are denominational schools, which means that the pastors are 
in charge or in very close touch with them, hence know the 
situation fairly well. The trained supervisor of the interdenom- 
inational week-day church school generally based his state- 
ments on reliable statistics. 

Section III compares the regularity of attendance, in terms 
of percentages, in the week-day, public, and Sunday schools. 
If we select the percentage of regularity common to the largest 
number of each type of school respectively, we find the follow- 
ing situation: 90 per cent of the public schools report go-99 
per cent regularity; 63 per cent of the week-day church schools 
report go-99 ver cent regularity; and 31 per cent of the Sunday 
schools report 60-69 per cent regularity. In other words, 
Section III shows that the peak of attendance for the public 
and week-day church school is go-99 per cent; while the peak 
of attendance for the Sunday school is 60-69 per cent regularity. 

The information in the above table might be summed up 
in a general way by saying that the regularity of attendance 
in the week-day church schools is much superior to that in the 
Sunday schools and is approximating that in the public schools. 
In some respects the Sunday school has the advantage of the 
week-day church school and in some respects the latter has the 
advantage. The Sunday school has the advantage in the 
sense that it has a history; to some extent pupils have formed 
habits of attendance; and many parents require the pupils 
to attend and in some instances parents attend. The Sunday 
school is at a disadvantage, from the standpoint of regularity 
of attendance, because Sunday is the day set aside for visiting, 
outings, picnics, motoring, and what not. An unwritten objec- 
tive in many week-day church schools is to make the regular- 
ity of attendance as near that in the public school as possible. 

According to the following table (44) the lowest percentage of 
punctuality in the week-day church schools is 15 and the highest 
is 100, 23 schools reporting too per cent punctuality. Some 
schools maintain roo per cent punctuality over a considerable 
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TABLE 44 


PERCENTAGE OF PUNCTUALITY IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-nine schools report concerning the percentage of punctuality; 20 
schools do not report. Five schools report that the punctuality is the same as 
in the public schools. 

Percentage of 
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period of time (several months), especially schools meeting 
during public-school time or immediately afterward! Fifty- 
eight per cent of the schools reporting on this item indicate 
that the percentage of punctuality is go-99 per cent; 11 schools 
report that it is less than 80 per cent. 

The punctuality of pupils depends in a large measure on the 
following conditions: (1) beginning the school promptly; in 
some instances instead of beginning promptly the school or 
class waits until all the pupils arrive, and as a result some classes 
started as much as fifteen minutes late; (2) distance pupils 
have to go; in many denominational schools pupils are required 
to walk long distances; in some cases, where classes are held 
during school time, pupils who have the longest distances are 
excused earlier than the rest of the pupils, but this is not always 
done, consequently the pupils who have the longest distances 


1Examples: Sidney, Delaware, and Van Wert, Ohio; K: i ; Sanyo : . a 
and Concord, New Hampshire. ; ansas City, Missouri; Ripon, Wisconsin; 
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are not on time; (3) pupils playing on the way; this happens 
where pupils have some distance to go, plenty of time at their 
disposal, and where the grade or class does not go as a unit 
to one near-by building; (4) attitude of public school authorities. 
This is probably the most important single factor where weck- 
day classes are held either during public-school time or imme- 
diately after. It happens occasionally that public-school teach- 
ers hold the pupils overtime. This is true especially where 
the pupils are excused from the public school and go to a near-by 
church building. It does not happen where week-day classes 
are held in the public-school building, since the week-day teacher 
enters her room when it is time for her class-work to begin. 
Sometimes pupils are held overtime through oversight, in other 
instances because the public-school teacher is not in complete 
sympathy with week-day religious education. The latter is 
comparatively infrequent. In several instances Roman Catholic 
teachers have discouraged pupils from attending week-day 
classes. 

Punctuality is not a problem where week-day church schools 
use public-school buildings either during public-school time or 
immediately after. Under these conditions the percentage of 
punctuality is on a par with that of the public school. Again, 
punctuality is not a serious problem where pupils are excused 
from the public school either during public-school time or at 
the close of the day to go as a unit to a near-by building in 
which the week-day classes are held. In some instances the 
week-day teacher calls at the public-school building and con- 
ducts the pupils to a near-by church; in others the public school 
sends a teacher or monitors; in still others the pupils go by 
themselves. 

Punctuality is much better where pupils come from the public 
school than where they come directly from home. The week- 
day classes with the lowest percentage of punctuality, where 
week-day classes meet during public school time and not in 
public school buildings, are the first period in the morning and 
the first period in the afternoon. In a few instances the attempt 
is made to improve the punctuality by allowing the pupils from 


s 
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one half to an hour time between their dismissal at the public 
school and the time the week-day classes begin. A play period 
or luncheon is provided during this time. 


TABLE 45 


ELIMINATION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
FINISHING YEAR’S WORK 


Eighty-seven schools report concerning the percentage of pupils finishing 
the year’s work; 22 schools do not report. Sixteen schools report that this 
was the first year of their work, hence had no information on elimination; I 
school reports the elimination the same as that in the public school. 


Percentage of 
Pupils Finishing 


Number of 

Year’s Work Schools 
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Statistical Measures: 
Median 


eae Poke a agans Sees ea ee 95.2% of pupils finish year’s work. 
Bee LCN GIGS Soni vivkiss weve conan ere 90.8% of pupils finish year’s work. 
Pie OL CEN Cie dala oe Ses koa Give ae endo 99.6% of pupils finish year’s work. 

DOG MR ohn cle Gti oak weer ee 90-99% of pupils finish year’s work. 


SECTION II 
COMPARISON OF ELIMINATION IN WEEK-DAY, PUBLIC, AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Fifty-seven schools report as to how the elimination in the week-day school 
compares with that in the public school; 61 schools as to how it compares with 
that in the Sunday schools. Fifty-two schools do not report on the first item 
and 48 on the second item. 


Number of Week-Day 


[ Number of Week-Da 
Church Schools in Church Schools in : 

Places With Percent- Places With Percent- 

age of Elimination age of Elimination 

in Public School in Sunday School 
as Indicated as Indicated 

Same as week-day Bcn0Gli. 2.426: (469%) ix. ous 0, 4k cnn Puen 19 (31%) 
Lower than week-day school. 30 (53%).........ccecececececuce I2 (20%) 
Higher than week-day school 1 (1%) ..........0c.0ccsesesusn 30 (49%) 


oe ee eee eee serene 


Total 57 Red 
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In some week-day church schools, even where classes are held 
in church buildings, the percentage of punctuality is very high. 
It is not uncommon for pupils to be so interested in their work 
that they come half an hour before it is time for the class to 
begin. After the class is dismissed they beg to remain a little 
while longer. The writer was present in at least two schools 
where the teacher had to tell the pupils to go home.” 


Section III 
CAUSES OF ELIMINATION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH 


SCHOOLS 


Ninety-four schools report regarding the causes of elimination; 15 schools 
do not report. Fourteen schools report no eliminations. Fifty-two schools 
report two or more causes of elimination. 


Causes of Number of 
Elimination Schools 
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2 Naperville, Illinois, and Denver, Colorado. 
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SECTION I. PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS FINISHING 
THE YEAR’S WORK 


Section I of the above table (45) indicates that in 80 per 
cent of the week-day church schools go-100 per cent of the 
pupils finish the year’s work, 16 schools reporting roo per cent. 
In 20 per cent of the schools 60-90 per cent of the pupils finish 
the year’s work. The school reporting the lowest percentage 
of pupils finishing the year’s work gives 65 per cent. Naturally, 
these figures had to be based on the work of the previous year 
(1921-1922). Since a number of schools were organized this 
year (1922-1923) they could not report on this item because 
only a fraction of the school year had elapsed. By the per- 
centage of pupils finishing the year’s work is not meant whether 
the enrollment of the week-day school at the end of the year 
was greater than at the beginning of the year, but what per- 
centage of the pupils enrolled during the course of the year’s 
work continued the work until the close of the school year. 
Teachers and directors state that one reason why such a high 
percentage of pupils finish the year’s work is that the pupils 
like the work. When a pupil enrolls in the week-day church 
school it generally means that either he or his parents or 
guardians are decidedly in favor of week-day religious educa- 
tion. Another reason for the high percentage of pupils finish- 
ing the year’s work is that where week-day classes are held 
during public-school time, once the pupil elects the work, it 
practically amounts to compulsory attendance unless the parent 
or guardian requests that the enrollment of the pupil be canceled. 


SEcTION IT. CoMPARISON oF ELIMINATION IN WEEK-Day, 
PUBLIC, AND SUNDAY ScHOOLS® 
Twenty-six out of 57 week-day church schools (46 per cent) 
report that the percentage of elimination in the public schools 
is the same as in the week-day church schools; 30 schools (53 
per cent) report that it is lower in the public schools and 1 
school (1 per cent) reports that it is higher in the public schools 


’ Data based on judgment of teachers and directors of week-day church schools rather than exact 
statistics. 
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than in the week-day church school. Nineteen out of 61 week- 
day schools (31 per cent) report that the percentage of elim- 
ination in the Sunday school is the same as in the week-day 
schools; 12 schools (20 per cent) report that it is lower in the 
Sunday schools and 30 schools (49 per cent) that it is higher 
in the Sunday schools than in the week-day church schools. 

The largest number of week-day schools (53 per cent) report 
the percentage of elimination in the public schools lower than 
in the week-day schools; the largest number of week-day schools 
(49 per cent) report the percentage of elimination in the Sunday 
schools higher than in the week-day schools. As the basis of 
compariscn we took the corresponding grades in the week-day, 
public, and Sunday schools. Most States have compulsory 
attendance laws for the pupils of the elementary grades, hence 
we would expect the percentage of elimination in the public 
school to be lower than in either of the two types of religious 
school. 


Section III. CAUSES OF ELIMINATION OF PUPILS 


A glance at Section III of the above table shows a wide variety 
of causes of elimination. The causes stated most frequently 
are as follows: removals (48); lack of interest (27); overcrowded 
schedule (22); and sickness (17). It will be seen that so-called 
natural causes such as removals, sickness, death, and weather 
conditions and distance, figure prominently in the elimination 
of pupils. Again, there are a number of causes closely related 
to the work of the public school, such as overcrowded schedules, 
poor public-school work, dancing and music lessons, time sched- 
ule, finishing public school, and discouragement of public-school 
teachers who are not in sympathy with week-day religious 
education. There is another group of causes such as dissatis- 
faction, disciplinary reasons, discouragement in home, influ- 
ence of other pupils, denominational prejudice, and lack of 
interest. Finally, there are a number of unclassified causes 
such as subnormal pupils, novelty wearing off, lack of hand- 
work similar to that of daily vacation church school, paper 
routes, need and temptation to play, expecting a snap, and 
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duplication of Sunday-school curriculum. Observation suggests 
that the underlying cause of a larger percentage of elimination _ 
of pupils is due to the lack of positive cooperation on the part 
of parents. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is a wide range in the percentage of public school pupils 
enrolled in the week-day church schools. Some schools enroll 
roo per cent of the public-school pupils of corresponding grades; 
some enroll less than one per cent; the rest enroll a percentage 
of public school pupils anywhere between one and i100 per 
cent. In comparing the percentage of enrollment by sexes 
it is found that the week-day church schools enroll a larger per- 
centage of girls than boys. This is more marked in the high 
school than in the elementary grades. The enrollment of pupils 
in the high-school classes is very small compared to the enroll- 
ment in the elementary grades. Almost three-fourths (62 per 
cent) of the pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools 
come from homes where parents or guardians belong to church. 
Eighty-one per cent of the week-day pupils attend Sunday 
school. Where this is not the case pupils are enrolled in the 
Sunday school just as soon as possible. 

The non-Protestant enrollment is comparatively small. The 
Roman Catholic is much larger than the Jewish enrollment. 
The regularity of attendance is much superior to that of the 
Sunday school and considerably inferior to that of the public 
school. The regularity of attendance is best in the schools 
meeting during public-school time. The percentage of punc- 
tuality is very high, 85 per cent of the schools reporting that 
it is go-100 per cent. The elimination of pupils is higher than 
in the public school and lower than in the Sunday school for 
corresponding grades. The public school maintains compul- 
sory attendance laws, which is not true in the case of either 
type of religious school. The week-day church schools succeed 
in holding a high percentage of their pupils to the end of the 
year’s work. The causes of elimination are numerous and 
varied. Probably lack of cooperation on the part of the home 
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is the underlying cause of elimination in a large percentage of 
cases. This section reveals just what anyone familiar with 
the situation would expect at the close of the first decade of 
experiment with week-day religious education: the week-day 
church schools are enrolling a comparatively small per cent of 
the public-school pupils; the regularity of attendance is high; 
the percentage of elimination is low. 


CHAPTER VII 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK- — 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Tus chapter deals with the following six major topics: (1) 
organization of the week-day church schools; (2) organization 
of the week-day classes; (3) promotion of pupils; (4) records; 
(5) reports; and (6) standards and tests. 

Information concerning the organization of the week-day 
schools was sought on the following items: date of organization; 
length of school year; number of class periods per week per 
child; total number of classes per school; total number of class 
periods per week per school; length of class periods; grades 
taught; schedule of classes; organization of the school for wor- 
ship; type of school organization; supervision of instruction; 
official titles of administrative officers; profession of adminis- 
trative officers; types of administrative body responsible for 
the administration of the schools; records of financial operations. 

Information regarding the organization of classes was sought 
on the following items: size of classes; gradation of pupils. 

Information pertaining to the promotion of pupils was sought 
concerning the following items: frequency of promotion; condi- 
tions of promotion. 

Information dealing with the records was sought on the | 
following items: data secured from pupil upon his entering the © 
school; plan of record system used; data concerning the family 
secured; the record of the pupils’ work. 

Information concerning reports was sought on the following 
items: authorities to whom administrative officer is respon- 
sible; nature and frequency of reports of week-day teachers 
to parents; reports to public-school authorities; other use made 
of reports. 

Information regarding standards and tests was sought on 
the following items: use made of standards and tests; frequency 
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of examinations; comparison of examinations in public and 
week-day church schools. 

It might be well to recall three items at the beginning of 
this chapter on the organization and administration of the 
week-day church schools: (1) this survey is based on 10g week- 
day church schools; (2) these tog schools are located in 52 
cities, towns, and villages; (3) the total enrollment in ros out 
of 109 schools is 29,025; four schools did not report their en- 
- rollment. 


TABLE 46 
DATE OF ORGANIZATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report the year in which ‘they were organized. 


Year Number of 
Organized Schools 
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Table 46 indicates that the week-day church school move- 
ment is a comparatively new one, the first schools being organ- 
ized in 1913, just about a decade ago. It will also be seen that 
a school was organized here and there for a few years until the 
year 1918, when the movement began to take on momentum. 
Of the 109 schools surveyed more were organized in 1921 than 
in any other single year. Twice as many of the schools report- 
ing were organized in 1921 as in 1922. It should be remem- 
bered that this survey was concluded on April 1, 1923. This 
fact explains the small number of schools reporting 1923 as the 


ok Survey was made in latter part of 1922 and early part of 1923, hence small number for 1923. Schools 
are generally inaugurated in fall when public school opens or shortly afterward. 
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year of their organization. It will be seen from Table 46 that 
68 out of 109 schools, or 61 per cent, were organized in the years 
TO21, 1922, and ‘109023. 

The daily vacation church school movement antedates the 
week-day church school movement by about a decade. The 
former movement started almost simultaneously in the East 
and the West, originating in New York and Wisconsin about 
the year 1900. This movement prepared the way for the week- 
day movement in a number of places. 

In evaluating the work of the week-day church school it is 
only fair that we bear in mind that this school has been in exist- 
ence only about ten years, and that the largest percentage 
of these schools were organized during the last three years. 
It is manifestly unfair to expect the week-day church school 
at this time to be on a par educationally with the public school 
with its long history of experimentation. However, the best 
leaders feel that it is well to aim high educationally in the begin- 
ning of this movement. They believe that the week-day church 
school may learn much from the public school. They believe 


TABLE 47 
LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report as to the length of the school year. 
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that the week-day church school should be just as efficient 
educationally in its particular field as the public school in its 
field. The best-trained leaders in the week-day school are 
consistently striving to realize this ambition. 

The length of the school year ranges from 10 to 4o weeks. 
In most week-day schools the effort is made to make the school 
year correspond to the public-school year; if the public-school 
year is 36 weeks in length, the same thing holds true for the 
week-day school. In a few instances, however, the public 
school year is abbreviated by a few weeks. This generally 
takes place at the opening and closing of the public-school 
year, sometimes also at Christmas and midyear. At such 
times the week-day school opens a week or more later than 
the public school and closes a week or more earlier. This is 
done because it takes the public school a week or two to get 
into running order at the opening of the school year and the 
closing week or two are overcrowded with examinations and 
other matters incidental to concluding the year’s work. This 
is especially true where the week-day church school is held 
during public-school time. 

The above table indicates that in 68 out of 109 schools or 
62 per cent, the length of the school year is 35 to 39 weeks. 
The public-school year in the various localities is not always 
of uniform length. Where public-school authorities are will- 
ing to grant time out for religious instruction they are willing 
to do so for the whole school year. The week-day teachers 
and directors feel that in order to make religious education an 
integral part of the entire educational experience of the pupil 
and to put it on a par with the public-school work they must 
make the school year correspond with the public-school year 
as nearly as possible. This is done even in some instances 
where public-school time is not used. 

The table shows that in 13 schools the length of the school 
year is less than 30 weeks. In a few instances this is due to 
the fact that the public-school year is less than 30 weeks. Occa- 
sionally it may be explained by the fact that the week-day 
church school is just an experiment and is conducted for only 
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a short time, sometimes one semester or half of the public- 
school year.’ ‘ 


TABLE 48 


NUMBER OF CLASS PERIODS PER WEEK PER CHILD IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools indicate the number of class periods per week per 
child. 
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Week Schools 
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The number of class periods per week per pupil range from 
one to six, the mode being one. The above table indicates 
that in 89 out of 109 schools or 82 per cent, all the pupils receive 
only r period per week of religious instruction; in 5 schools 
part of the pupils receive only 1 period of religious instruction 
per week. A later table will indicate the length of the class 
periods. Suffice it to say here that some of the class periods 
are only twenty minutes in length. 

Seven schools do not have a uniform number of class periods 
per week per pupil throughout their schools. A part of the 
pupils may have only one period per week and the rest two 
periods per week, or even more. In two instances’ the week- 


1 Randall, Iowa; Topeka, Kansas; Indianapolis, Indiana. 

* Seven schools do not have a uniform number of class periods per week per pupil. In four schools 
part of the pupils receive one period per week and part two. In one school part of the pupils receive 
one period, part two, and part three. In one school part of the pupils receive two periods and part 
three. In one school part of the pupils receive three, part four, and part five periods. 

2 Sterling and Rock Falls, Illinois; Calumet (Indiana) District including Whiting, Hammond, and 
Indiana Harbor. 
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day church schools include two or more towns, each differing 
in the amount of time and the disposal of the school for religious 
instruction. 

Various causes are responsible for the fact that 89 week-day 
church schools limit the time of instruction to one period per 
week. Among the most common are the conception of public 
and week-day church-school authorities that one period per 
week is adequate; lack of teaching staff; lack of funds; lack of 
physical equipment. Many of these week-day schools hope 
to increase the number of class periods per week to two or three, 
or even five, at the earliest possible moment. However, they 
feel that before they are justified in asking for additional public- 
school time for religious instruction they must make good with 
the one period per week granted them for this purpose. 

The table shows that all the pupils in 2 schools and part 
of the pupils in 1 school are already receiving 5 periods 


TABLE 49 
TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSES PER SCHOOL 


One hundred nine schools report concerning this item. The 109 schools 
report 1,209 classes, the mean being 11 classes per school. 
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* 46, 60, 105, 113, IIS. 
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of religious instruction per week, or 1 period per school days 
One school reports 6 periods of religious instruction per week. 
This school holds its classes before public-school time 5 day. 
per week and has an additional longer period on Saturday 
morning. 

In this table we are discussing classes rather than class 
periods. A class may have several class periods per week. 
A teacher may have twenty-five class periods per week but 
only five classes. 

The number of classes in the tog week-day church schools 
surveyed range from 1 to 115. It is interesting to note that 
while 9 schools each have two, three and five classes, 24 schools 
have four classes. The reason why such a large number of 
week-day church schools report four classes is in part explained 
by the fact that a considerable number of schools have adopted 
the plan of grouping the pupils of two public-school grades 
into one class for the week-day church-school work, thus making 
four classes in a small school providing religious instruction 
for eight grades, usually grades one to eight. A total of 23 
week-day church schools use this method of grouping pupils 
exclusively and 37 schools use it in part. 

Eighty out of a total of rog schools, or 73 per cent, report 
from 1 to g classes. This means that the great majority of 
schools are comparatively small. This condition is largely 
explained by the fact that 81 out of 109 week-day schools, or 
74 per cent, are denominational schools. Fifty-five out of 78 
denominational schools, or 7o per cent, enroll 100 pupils or 
less per school. 

The three causes largely determining the number of classes 
in a week-day church school are as follows: (1) the number 
of grades taught by the school; (2) the number of pupils en- 
rolled in the school; (3) the size of the classes. 

Sections I and II of the following table (so) are discussed 
together. The purpose of this table might be stated as fol- 
lows: to offer information regarding the distance from the public 
schools to the churches or other buildings in which the week- 
day church schools are held. The public-school buildings 
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rather than the homes of the pupils have been taken as the 
basis for reckoning the distance the pupils are required to go 
because most week-day church schools are held during or imme- 
diately after public-school time. This means that most pupils 
come to the classes of the week-day church schools from the 
public-school building (where classes are not held in the public- 
school buildings) with the exception of the first hour in the 
morning and the first hour after dinner. The attempt was 
made to secure data regarding the minimum and the max- 
imum distance the pupils are required to go. 


TABLE so 


DISTANCE FROM PUBLIC SCHOOL TO BUILDINGS IN WHICH 
WEEK-DAY CLASSES ARE HELD 


Ninety-one out of 109 schools report on the distance from the public school 
to the buildings in which the week-day classes meet. The distance is reported 
in terms of blocks. Ten blocks are considered a mile. In some instances the 
week-day classes meet in the public-school building, hence the distance is 
marked zero. 


Section I 


MINIMUM DISTANCE 
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Section II 


MAXIMUM DISTANCE 
Maximum Number Number of 
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The two sections of the above table indicate that the min- 
imum distance from the public school to the buildings in which 
the week-day classes are held is nothing (week-day classes are 
held in the public-school building or in a church or other building 
located in the same block as the public school or across the 
street); the maximum distance is seventy blocks, being about 
seven miles. Perhaps the statement that seventeen schools 
have a minimum distance of nothing and ten schools a maxi- 
mum distance of nothing needs explanation. It simply means 
that in ten schools all classes are held in the public schools or in 
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buildings located next to the public schools; in seven schools 
part of the classes are held in the public school or buildings 
adjoining it, and part in buildings farther away. 

Generally, it is the interdenominational week-day church 
school that holds its classes either in the public-school building 
or in a building adjoining it. Incidentally, this table furnishes 
a strong argument against the denominational school, because 
the denominational school often requires its pupils to go long 
distances even after the pupil has walked a number of blocks 
in getting to the public school. It is not an uncommon thing 
for pupils enrolled in denominational schools to go from one 
end of the city or town to the other in order to attend their 
particular school. In so doing they frequently cross rivers 
and railroads and are required to brave all kinds of weather, 
which makes it necessary in some schools to discontinue the 
work in the first two grades. In addition to this, the time 
element is too important to be overlooked. In a number of 
schools the time required to go to and come from the public 
school to the churches or other buildings in which the week- 
day classes are held equals the time used for actual religious 
instruction. 

The classes of two denominational week-day church schools? 
are held in the public-school buildings. This is a unique sit- 
uation. It is due to the fact that in the two villages in which 
these two schools are located there is only one denomination 
represented, one town having only one church and the other 
town having two churches, but both belonging to the same 
denomination and synod. In addition to this, practically 
every one in these two towns is affiliated with the church, in 
one town the percentage being 97. This situation, where 

ractically every one is a church member and where the public- 
school board of education is composed of members of the same 
church, makes it comparatively easy for a denominational 
school to secure the use of the public-school buildings. 

Transportation of pupils.—Sixty-five week-day church schools 
out of a total of 109 report whether they provide transportation 


3 Randall and Roland, Iowa. 
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for their pupils. Two schools provide transportation and 63 
do not. In one instance! the transportation is not provided ~ 
by the week-day school but by the consolidated public school. 
Only one instance’ came under our observation where the week- 
day church school provided transportation for the pupils. This 
was the case of a church which had established a mission in 
a suburb of the city; the mission was about two miles from the 
mother church. On different days of the week cars were sent 
to the mission to get the children for the week-day school. 
In a number of cases pupils come to school on the street car . 
or are brought by their parents or the chauffeur. 


TABLE 51 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL GRADES TAUGHT IN WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report as to the number of grades taught in their 
respective schools. 


Number of Public Number of 

School Grades Taught Schools 
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The above table indicates that not a single week-day church 
school provides religious instruction for the pupils of only one 
public-school grade. Just one school is content to provide 


4 Randall, Iowa. 
5 Dayton, Ohio, Episcopal School. 
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religious instruction for the pupils of only two grades. It will 
be seen that 66 schools out of 109, or 61 per cent, provide 
religious instruction for from 7 to 9 grades. It is an interesting 
coincidence that 26 schools provide religious instruction for 
8 grades and an equal number of schools for 9 grades. Only 
3 schools provide religious instruction for the full 12 grades. 

Sixty-eight week-day church schools provide religious instruc- 
tion for the pupils in Grade I; 79 schools for Grade II; 97 schools 
for Grade III; 104 schools for Grade IV; 104 schools for Grade 
V; 106 schools for Grade VI; 80 schools for Grade VII; 72 schools 
for Grade VIII; 35 schools for Grade IX; 20 schools for Grade 
X; 16 schools for Grade XI; and 16 schools for Grade XII. 

A considerable number of schools purposely avoid providing 
religious instruction for the lower grades, especially Grades I, 
II and III. The following reasons are primarily responsible 
for this fact: (1) distance and weather conditions; (2) lack of 
trained teachers for the lower grades; (3) the feeling that more 
can be achieved with the higher grades. The pupils in the 
lower grades are just beginning their public-school work, many 
of them being unable to read and write fluently. 

The writer believes that many week-day church schools are 
making the mistake of attempting to cover too many grades. 
Week-day religious education, just as soon as possible, should 
be provided for all 12 grades, but many schools are not in a 
position to do this at present, having decided limitations from 
the standpoint of teachers, physical equipment, and financial 
support. Experience seems to indicate that the best method 
of procedure is to begin with the lower grades and to add one 
grade each year until the twelve grades are provided for. 

The length of the class periods in the week-day church schools 
ranges from 20 to 120 minutes, the mode being 60 minutes or 
one hour. A glance at the following table shows four peaks, 
namely, at 45, 60, 75 and go minutes. Beginning with the 
break in the table there is no uniformity in the length of the 
periods. Four considerations will in the main explain this fact: 
(x) the length of the periods may vary with the pupils of the 
different grades, which is to say, the periods for the pupils of 
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TABLE 52 
LENGTH OF CLASS PERIODS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the length of the class periods. 


Number of Number of 
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the lower grades are frequently shorter than the periods for the 
pupils of the upper grades; (2) the length of the periods may 
vary in the large week-day school including two or more towns or 
school districts; however, a difference in the length of the periods 
may or may not mean a difference in the total amount of time 
per week per pupil available for religious instruction; (3) a few 


*#* Schools following do not have class periods of uniform length, 
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schools have short periods on regular school days and a longer 
period on Saturday or Sunday; (4) the length of the period 
occasionally varies even though in theory it is uniform through- 
out the schools. For instance, one school reports that the 
length of the period is from 50 to 55 minutes. It probably 
depends on such conditions as the distance pupils are required 
to go; weather conditions; the promptness with which the 
pupils are dismissed by the public school and go to the week- 
day school; and whether classes begin promptly. 

The following causes determine in the main the length of 
the periods: (1) the beliefs and convictions of week-day teachers 
and directors as to what the length of the period ought to be; 
(2) public-school cooperation and the public-school schedule; 
(3) distance and weather conditions; (4) age of pupils; (5) num- 
ber of periods per week. 

Experience seems to indicate that a period of 20 minutes 
is too short and a period of 120 minutes is too long for the best 
school work. It depends, of course, upon what pupils have 
the 20-minute periods and what pupils have the 120-minute 
periods. It is certainly bad psychology and poor pedagogy 
to provide 20-minute periods for the senior in high school and 
r20-minute periods for the pupils of the first grade. The length 
of the period should be short for the pupils of the lower grades 
and should be gradually lengthened for the pupils of the upper 
grades. Most teachers recognize that two 45-minute periods 
are better than one 90-minute period. 

The largest week-day church school surveyed reported an 
enrollment of 3,377 pupils; the smallest school reported only 
4 pupils; the median school had 94 pupils; and the mean school 
276 pupils. The total enrollment for the 105 schools report- 
ing was 29,025 pupils. The following table shows that 56 out 
of 10s schools, or 53 per cent, enroll less than 100 pupils. This 
means that over one half of the week-day church schools have 
an enrollment of less than 100 pupils. 

The following conditions determine in the main the size of 
the week-day church schools: (1) the public-school population 
or the number of pupils actually within the limits of school 
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TABLE 53 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred five schools report as to the total enrollment; 4 schools do not 
report. One hundred five schools report a total enrollment of 29,025. 


Number of 
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age; (2) the number of grades for which religious instruction 
is provided; (3) the type of week-day church school, whether 
denominational or interdenominational; (4) public-school cooper- 
ation in matters of the time! schedule, physical equipment, 
moral support, etc.; (5) percentage of Protestant church people; 
(6) church and home cooperation; (7) preliminary preparations 
such as advertising, training of teachers, and developing intel- 
ligent public opinion. 

It may be stated as a general rule that the denominational 
week-day church school is small and the interdenominational 


* 925, 945, 1,027, 1,527, 2,181, 3,100, 3,362, 3,377: 
** Computed from ungrouped measures. 
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school is large. The smallest denominational school® surveyed 
reported an enrollment of 4 pupils; the smallest interdenom- 
inational school” reported 75 pupils. The largest denomina- 
tional school,’ consisting of a federation of 26 Lutheran churches, 
reported an enrollment of 511 pupils; the largest interdenom- 
inational school? reported an enrollment of 3,377 pupils. The 
main disadvantages of the small school appear to be lack of 
school spirit and unsatisfactory grading of pupils. The danger 
of the large school seems to be that of too large classes. It 
appears, however, that the disadvantages of the small school 
are very much more real than the dangers of the large school. 


TABLE 54 
TIME SCHEDULES OF WEEK-DAY CLASSES 


One hundred nine schools indicate the time their classes meet. 


Number of 
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This table (54) indicates that all the classes in 74 out of 109 
week-day church schools, or 68 per cent, are held during public- 
school time; all the classes in 27 schools, or 25 per cent, are 
held after public-school time; the classes in 8 schools, or 7 per 
cent, are held at different times such as on Saturday, and before, 
during and after public-school time. It is evident from the 
above table that the most popular times for holding the week- 
day church school classes are during and after public-school 
time, practically three times as many schools holding their 
classes during public-school time as after. 


6 Ripon, Wisconsin. 
7 Camargo, Iilinois. 
8 Toledo, Ohio. 

9 Gary, Indiana. 
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It is rather significant that 68 per cent cf the week-day church 
schools have succeeded in securing public-school time for instruc- 
tion in religion at this stage in the development of the week- 
day school. This means that public-school authorities are 
favorable to a program of week-day religious education even 
to the extent of granting time out of the regular public-school 
day for that purpose. Week-day teachers and directors regard 
public-school time as the only satisfactory time for instruction 
in religion. The writer has not met a single teacher or director 
in the week-day church school who was opposed to the use of 
public-school time; on the contrary, all of them hope sooner 
or later to secure public-school time for their week-day pro- 
gram. The two objections most commonly raised against 
holding week-day classes outside of regular public-school time 
are: (1) the pupil’s school schedule is already overcrowded 
without adding additional school work; (2) it does not put the 
study of religion on a par with other school subjects—it does 
not make religious education an integral part of the whole 
educational program of the pupil but makes it an addendum. 

Many week-day church schools holding their classes outside 
of regular public-school time consider this arrangement a tem- 
porary one. In some instances public-school authorities have 
refused to grant time out for instruction in religion. The 
teachers and directors in a number of schools expect to ask for 
public-school time just as soon as they have assured them- 
selves of the legality of their position and educationally the 
worthwhileness of their program. 

Forty out of 102 week-day church schools, or 39 per cent, 
worship by classes; 40 schools, or 39 per cent, worship as a unit; 
15 schools, or r5 per cent, worship by grades; and seven schools, 
or seven per cent, worship by classes and as a unit, by grades 
and classes, and by grades and as a unit. When we say a school 
worships by classes, the term is used in the sense of comprising 
two or more grades. When we say a school worships as a unit, 
the term is used in the sense of all the grades in the school wor- 
shiping together. When we say the school worships by grades, 
one grade or one section or division of a grade is meant. These 
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TABLE 55 
ORGANIZATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR WORSHIP 


One hundred two schools report as to whether the school worships by grades, 
classes, or as a unit. Seven schools have no worship service. (In the section 
on the program when discussing the more formal worship service ten schools 
report no worship service.) 
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three methods of organizing the week-day church school for 
worship represent three different ways of grading the pupils 
for the worship service. 

The school schedule, both public and week-day, is often 
responsible for a school worshiping by classes, grades, or as a 
unit. Manifestly where the week-day school has a continuous 
schedule of classes throughout the day it cannot worship as a 
unit unless it provides special worship programs outside of 
the regular school day. The fact that some week-day church 
schools cannot conveniently worship as a unit appears to be 
one explanation why a few have no worship service at all. 

Where week-day classes are held during public-school time 
with a continuous schedule of classes throughout the day the 
grouping of pupils for instruction is also used for worship. Many 
teachers and directors seem to see the importance of grading 
the pupils closely for instructional purposes but do not see the 
importance of grading them closely for the worship or devo- 
tional service. Worshiping by classes or even by grades, pro- 
viding the grades are large enough, seems to be far more de- 
sirable than grouping all the pupils together and trying to 
build a worship program suited to all. 


» 
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TABLE 56 
TYPES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the types of organization. 


Number of 
Types of Organization Schools 
Denominational school (one or more churches of same denomination).... 81 
Interdenominational school (often called community school)............ 28% 
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We have classified the week-day church schools into two 
large classes, namely, the denominational and the interdenom- 
inational week-day church schools. Let us consider these two 
types of week-day schools a little closer and then attempt to 
set forth their relative values. 

The denominational week-day church school is a_ school 
organized and conducted by one or more churches of the same 
denomination and under the direct control of the church. Gen- 
erally, the denominational week-day school is organized and 
conducted by one church only. In two instances!? we found 
two churches of the same denomination uniting for the pur- 
pose of establishing a week-day church school. In one city! 
26 out of a total of 30 Lutheran churches have formed a denom- 
inational week-day school. A denominational school may 
provide week-day religious education for the whole town or 
village, but this is rather unusual since it presupposes that 
only one denomination is occupying the town, or that all the 
pupils, irrespective of denominational preference, will enroll 
in the week-day school provided by one denomination. An 
example of the latter case has not been discovered but two 
examples” of the former have been found. The denominational 
school is usually small, seldom enrolling over 200 pupils; it 
usually holds its classes in church buildings; the pastor is gen- 
really the administrative officer; often the school uses its own 


* One of these schools (Malden, Massachusetts) has been characterized as a “Pure Community 
School.” 


10 Batavia, Illinois, and Roland, Iowa. 
1 Toledo, Ohio. 
2 Roland and Randall, Iowa. 
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denominational lessons; and it lays considerable stress on doc- 
trinal, theological, and denominational, even sectarian views. 
Very often the denominational school has no council, board, 
or committee of religious education responsible for its administra- 
tion but is organized and administered by the pastor himself 
or his representative. 

The interdenominational week-day church school is one 
organized and conducted by two or more denominations and 
with but one exception!’ under the direct control of the churches 
represented in the school. The interdenominational week-day 
church school is generally considerably larger than the denom- 
inational school, the largest denominational school enrolling 
511 pupils and the largest interdenominational school enroll- 
ing 3,377 pupils. It frequently holds its classes in public-school 
buildings or in the church buildings nearest the public school. 
It generally enlists a higher grade of leadership since it has a 
larger field to draw from. Its curriculum provides for the 
fundamental religious values common to all the denominations. 
The interdenominational school attempts to provide instruction 
in religion for the pupils of all denominations as well as those 
who belong to no denomination. There is usually a council, 
board, or committee of religious education in charge of the 
interdenominational week-day church school. Very few pas- 
tors act as directors of the interdenominational school; usually 
trained leaders have charge of the same. The interdenomina- 
tional week-day church school is often called “Community 
School,” the approach being made from the geographic view- 
point or the area to be included by the school. One school’* 
came under our observation which Mr. Shaver in his survey 
characterized as a “Pure Community School.’’ The governing 
board represents the community at large rather than the churches. 
One other week-day school’ was organized on this basis but 
has changed its organization to direct church representation. 

The preceding table (56) indicates that 81 out of a total of 


13 Malden, Massachusetts. 
14 Maiden, Massachusetts. 
18 Delaware, Ohio. 
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109 week-day schools, or 74 per cent, are denominational schools, 
and 28 schools, or 26 per cent, are interdenominational. This 
means that there are practically three times as many denom- 
inational as interdenominational schools. It is impossible to 
lay down a hard-and-fast rule and say that one type of school 
is invariably the better type. This will depend on local con- 
ditions. To illustrate: in two towns visited it would be impossi- 
ble to organize an interdenominational week-day school since 
in one town'® both churches belong to the same denomination 
and synod; in the other” there was only one church. In another 
town’ visited it would be impossible to organize a denomina- 
tional school since the only church in town is a community 
church representing several denominations. Generally speaking, 
observations and study have convinced the writer that the 
interdenominational week-day church school is superior to the 
denominational. We submit a few of the advantages of the 
interdenominational over the denominational week-day schools. 
(1) The interdenominational week-day church school enrolls 
a higher percentage of the public school pupils. The four 
week-day schools enrolling the highest percentage of public- 
school pupils were without exception interdenominational schools: 
Camargo, Illinois, 75 pupils, or too per cent, in grades 1-10; 
Sidney, Ohio, 1,027 pupils, or 100 per cent, in grades 1-6; Mans- 
field, Ohio, 2,181 out of 2,183, or 99 per cent plus, in grades 
1-4; and Polo, Illinois, 211 out of 212 pupils, or 99 per cent 
plus, in grades 1-8. The denominational school generally 
enrolls the pupils of its own church only and reaches very few 
unchurched pupils. While the interdenominational school in 
most instances does not reach a large percentage of unchurched 
pupils it reaches considerably more than the denominational 
school. Eighteen per cent of the interdenominational week- 
day church schools enroll above 15 per cent unchurched pupils, 
while only five per cent of the denominational schools enroll 
above 15 per cent unchurched pupils. The highest percentage 
16 Roland, Iowa. 


7 Randall, Iowa. 
18 Grand View Heights, Columbus, Ohio. 
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of unchurched pupils in any single interdenominational school! 
was 55 per cent, the highest percentage of unchurched pupils 
in any single denominational school” was 33 per cent. 

(2) The interdenominational week-day church school secures 
a higher grade of educational leadership. The denominational 
school is usually in charge of pastors or their representatives 
who have had little or no training and experience in educational 
work. The interdenominational school secures trained and 
experienced directors, teachers, and supervisors of instruction 
wherever possible. It is more successful in securing trained 
leadership since it has a larger field from which to draw its 
personnel, and is better financed. Seventy-one per cent of the 
interdenominational schools are in charge of professionally 
trained directors and only 21 per cent of the denominational 
schools.?? 

(3) The interdenominational week-day church school is more 
successful in securing public-school cooperation. It has less 
difficulty in securing public-school time for instruction in religion. 
In 90 per cent of the interdenominational schools all classes 
meet during public-school time and in 62 per cent of the denom- 
inational schools all classes meet during public-school time. 
In a considerable number of instances it has succeeded in secur- 
ing the use of public-school buildings and equipment. Where 
all the denominations work together they are able to do what 
the different denominations working individually cannot do. 

(4) The problem of distance and weather conditions is far 
less serious in the interdenominational week-day church school. 
It usually holds its classes either in the public-school building 
or in churches or other buildings located in close proximity to 
the public schools. The pupils attending the denominational 
school are often required to walk several miles, often crossing 
railroad tracks, river bridges, and dangerous streets or boule- 
vards. In some denominational schools it requires almost as 
much time for the pupil to go from the public school to the 

19 Gary, Indiana. 


22 Morgan Memorial Institutional Church, Boston, Massachusetts. 
21 It is a rare exception to find a pastor professionally trained in religious education. 
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church building where the week-day classes are held as is given 
to instruction. The loss of time in many denominational 
schools is considerable. 

(5) The week-day work is taken more seriously by the teach- 
ers and supervisors in the interdenominational schools. This 
is in large part explained by the fact that a large percentage 
of the teachers and directors in the denominational schools 
are volunteer workers. The finest professional spirit is gen- 
erally found in the interdenominational week-day schools. 
It is not an uncommon thing for the teachers in the denomina- 
tional schools to be absent without an excuse or without pro- 
viding substitute teachers. Frequently classes are crowded out 
by church suppers, socials, and other church affairs, which does 
not happen in the interdenominational school, or at least very 
infrequently. 

(6) The interdenominational week-day church school dis- 
courages sectarianism and makes for cooperation. The denom- 
inational school intensifies denominationalism. Several pastors 
informed the writer that the denominational week-day church 
school is the only justification for week-day religious education. 
The Episcopal and Lutheran denominations are sometimes less 
willing to cooperate in an interdenominational school than 
other Protestant denominations. However, in many instances 
it is not a matter of denomination but of the individual pastor 
and his attitude toward other denominations. In a number of 
places where the interdenominational week-day school is being 
tried churches are cooperating that have never before been 
known to cooperate in any matter. This indicates that the 
interdenominational school is having a broadening effect on the 
adults as well as on the pupils. In some towns the churches 
feel that the cause of week-day religious education is too im- 
portant to be crippled by narrow sectarianism and denomina- 
tional bickerings. 

Other advantages might be cited but we feel that the above 
are sufficient to indicate the general superiority of the inter- 
denominational week-day school over the denominational school. 
The two advantages most commonly cited in favor of the denom- 
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TABLE 57 


ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS BY PUBLIC- 
AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 


One hundred eight week-day schools report whether there is administration 
on the part of public and Sunday school authorities; one school does not report. 


Administration by Public and Number of 
Sunday School Authorities Schools 

Administration by public-school authorities.................0000005 50 
No administration by public-school authorities..................... 58 

= 11s 
Administration by Sunday-school authorities...................000% 65 
No administration by Sunday-school authorities. ................04. 43 

——— OS 


inational school are: (1) it ties up the pupil closer to his own 
church; (2) it solves the problem of correlation with the Sunday 
school. While the matters of denominational loyalty and correla- 
tion of instruction are both vital matters we believe the six 
advantages cited above far outweigh these. We believe that 
the Sunday school by teaching denominational values can 
develop loyal church members. We also believe that the matter 
of correlation of instruction can and will be worked out in the 
near future in the interdenominational week-day church schools. 

In the above table (57) the matter of administration on the 
part of Sunday- and public-school authorities is considered. 
It shows that there is administration by public-school author- 
ities in 50 out of 108 schools, or 46 per cent; there is administra- 
tion by Sunday-school authorities in 65 out of 108 schools, or 
60 per cent. Fifty-eight schools, or 54 per cent, do not have 
public-school administration; 43 schools, or 40 per cent, do not 
have Sunday-school administration. 

The administration on the part of Sunday-school authorities 
is usually exercised by the pastor or the director of religious 
education in the local church. In a few instances the Sunday- 
school superintendent exercised some administration. The 
administrator of the week-day church school, providing he is 
not the pastor or the director of religious education in the local 
church, is not generally considered a Sunday-school authority 
but a week-day school authority. The amount and kind of 


‘ 
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administration differs of course where the Sunday-school author- 
ity is in direct charge of the week-day school or where he sustains 
only an indirect relationship to it. There is more administra- 
tion by Sunday-school authorities in the denominational than 
in the interdenominational week-day school. 

The administration on the part of public-school authorities 
is usually exercised by the public-school superintendent or 
principal. There is practically no administration by public- 
school authorities where the week-day school holds its classes 
outside of public-school time. Where week-day classes meet 
in public-school buildings and during public-school time there 
is occasionally some public-school administration. This deals 
with such matters as discipline, time schedule, and records 
and reports. Where week-day classes meet during public- 
school time but not in public-school buildings there is very 
little official public-school administration. In some places the 
public-school superintendent visits the week-day classes pri- 
marily to inform himself as to what is being done in the week- 
day church school. This information may be used in standard- 
izing the week-day school; in reporting to religious, civic, and 
educational organizations; and in promoting schools in other 
localities. Where pupils receive instruction in religion during 
public-school time public-school authorities generally feel respon- 
sible for the pupils to the extent of informing themselves con- 
cerning the course of study used, the physical equipment, the 
conduct of pupils, and related items. In a few instances public- 
school authorities felt no responsibility whatever when the 
pupils were dismissed from the public school to attend classes 
in religion. 

In one town” having ten denominational week-day church 
schools which hold their classes in religion during public-school 
time the public-school superintendent exercises another kind 
of administration. This public-school superintendent meets 
the pastors and teachers of the week-day church schools once 
a month for conference and discussion. Generally, some edu- 
cational problem is presented and discussed with the objective 


2 Batavia, Illinois, 
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of helping the week-day workers to standardize and correlate 
their work. Public-school administration seldom if ever deals 
with the content of the course of study but, rather, with the 
methods of teaching, the administrative management of pupils, 
the conduct of pupils, and other educational problems. 


TABLE 58 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section [| 
OFFICIAL TITLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the official titles of their ad- 
ministrators. - 


Official Title of Number of 
Administrative Officers Schools 

1 DSTODE » ca ol SAN Ste CRS pea ae a tS 34 
EUROS, Osis ae Pt a aaa ea ei ERO SESS 32 
“UD Te 0 ge Ta 22 
EN DELRISOGYS, 5 ase SE NE a a a RA gh 9 
ee eee sa ey Oe, ee ee 5 
Re em ee ae es Pe ee eee a 3 
“DRONES a otis tle i Ol i ae a a a a Oa I 
| UO CUITSINS 24 9 3 Gi Pa ae eg ES NICER ac I 
Superintendent, director and principal........................ I 
LASS: CYTE 7 (a ea I 

TESOL Te a ak 5 UMAR Ne ea IO 109 

Section IT 


OCCUPATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the occupation of the adminis- 
trative officers of the week-day schools. 


Occupations of Number of 
Administrative Officers Schools 
NPD Se. ae tele nd Ae ee ae a 73 
USES ATR aul al I ee eg a 58 
Serer INOLESSOLD F205 oN eesic in desea sce. G 
DmectOrs ANG OCNETS: .) fk canes cece vee: 10 
YEE ga NAO NEG TR i 73 
WETTER 5 5 SA Se a6 ee 36 
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The above table (58) deals with official titles, sex, and occupa- 
tions of the administrative officers of the week-day church 
schools. Section I indicates the official titles by which the 
administrative officers of the week-day schools are designated. 
The following titles are used: pastor, director, superintendent, 
supervisor, teacher, chairman, deaconess, and principal. Pas- 
tor, director, and superintendent are the official titles most 
frequently employed. In some instances the official titles 
designate the function of the administrative officer rather accu- 
rately, such as teacher, in others they do not, such as pastor. 
The week-day church school is not sufficiently old to have 
developed a standardized terminology with regard to the officers 
who are responsible for the organization and administration of 
the schools. In the interdenominational week-day schools 
the administrative officer is most commonly designated by 
the title of director or supervisor. 

Section II indicates the sex and occupations of the admin- 
istrative officers of the week-day church schools. A total of 
73 out of 109 administrative officers, or 67 per cent, are males; 
36, or 33 per cent, are females. The male administrative officers 
are generally pastors, directors of religious education in local 
churches, supervisors of week-day religious education, and 
college professors. The female administrative officers are gen- 
erally housekeepers, public-school teachers, and week-day 
teachers and supervisors. 

Probably the most striking feature of Section II is the fact 
that 58 out of 73 male administrative officers, or 79 per cent, 
are pastors. The pastors generally take the initiative in organ- 
izing the week-day church schools. They are the men who 
are especially responsible and concerned about the religious 
training of childhood and youth. These pastors are willing 
to devote their time, efforts, and occasionally money™ to the 
week-day church school in spite of their many other duties. 
While very few pastors have had training and experience in 
educational work they are willing to carry on this work until 
trained leadership can be secured. 


% One Lutheran pastor was personally defraying the cost of the textbooks used in his school. 
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TABLE 59 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred schools report on this item. Nine schools do not report. 
Twenty-one schools report no organization; in 11 instances the pastor is respon- 
sible for the school; in 6 instances the church director of religious education; 
in I instance the pastor’s wife; in 1 instance the Sunday-school superintendent; 
and in 2 instances the schools do not indicate who is responsible. Section | 
deals with the Community Council of Religious Education; Section II the 
Board of Religious Education; Section III the Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation; and Section IV the Executive Committee of Religious Education. 


Section [ 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Sixteen out of 100 schools report community councils of religious education. 
This type of organization refers, of course, to the community or interdenomi- 
national type of school. Different schools use different names for their type 
of organization but in substance the organization amounts to a community 
council, the term most commonly applied in this connection. 


Section I-A 


OFFICIAL TITLES USED FOR TYPE OF ORGANIZATION COMMONLY KNOWN 
As “COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION” 


Sixteen schools report on the official title of their organization. 


Number of 
Official Title Schools 
MRP UN CN de te save Vales didnt o's aie ary II 
DSHS CR a tT Cilia ee eee cd ie ones lava tq bons staves eau I 
Week-Day Religious Education Association. ........--+++++++- 2 
Protestant Teachers Association. ............0sece reece cece 2 
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Section I-B 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS CONSTITUTING COMMUNITY COUNCILS OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sixteen schools report concerning the size of the community council of religious 
education. 


Number of Number of 
Members Consti- Community 
tuting Council Councils 

OTT 4 vnc Soa luis oveis gis x aoe hea coy cane ee 2 
PO ZG octet oye ayeehele Sachiys tela ach < cited: sel PRI 4 

BOAG S ing du.s'e'O kce x Sale hah ae aisle Wore < le 3 
AEE SO iw « ehisysseivieieunss san’ eaes da < © Ae ae ee ° 
iL ee Tee er sk en moe BLT fe) 
i Ayr -i8 PEN ey OP Ns SE NE Ui oe I 
QO=TOA Wee have cs bo lalsrighe bre « «44 oC ante ee ee 2 
Over Togin 3 ku ek. saivs Panes ome oe ee hs 
LOtal re, Pec ge te only ce ee eat 16 
Section I-C 


CONSTITUTION OF COMMUNITY COUNCILS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Sixteen schools report as to how the community council is constituted. 


he! Number of 
Constitution of Community 
Community Council Councils 
Pastors and two laymen from each church. ........0.-.0.- 200000000... 4 
Protestant Teachers’ Association (Public-school teachers and honorary 
ENEEIDELE) I. saw oss vide eeass gees ast Uva a Aen 2 


GMRRIES + + 94's ba kisak Aa a 3 aR «tele Chae Gea I 
Pastors, two or more representatives from each church and high school 
PeaCNOIS ee era © «+0 sn y nok sen ahiec ok eee I 
Pastor and two laymen from each church and three honorary members.... . I 
Pastors, superintendent and public-school superintendent, ..J.0% « ine I 
Elected by board Gf Uirectors Mii. i sess sssnyeseneoeecsc, ee I 
Pastor and two laymen from each church, two principals and supervisor.... I 
ayment of membership fee of $10,012... 00. cceceseeececese tse, ee ee | 
hree committees of religious education... .... wis 06.0 5.alk Wits SOR I 
Total. . \...) Rees rene Sa « sie'binwsisle S «Se ee eae ee 


* 200, 800, 6,000 (2). 
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Section II 
BOARD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Twenty-seven schools report boards of religious education. One of the 27 
schools reports 3 boards. Two schools do not report the size of their boards. 


The boards of religious education may be the governing board of a denomina- 
tional or interdenominational week-day school. 


Section II-A 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS CONSTITUTING BOARDS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Twenty-five schools report concerning the size of their boards; 2 schools do 
not report. 


Number of Members Number of 

Constituting Board Boards 
CM re ete cae Stes age shayeings actaiae 0) mee rasiianoge 3 
ee oe aici x Pe sng os heen sme Fine ites II 
LOE LE, OEE I SO ROI a Re eon 2 
PTO ioe ciermn se eioi eh nr a interne 3 
AST: SITS an 6 OR OI eta aac 2 
BGS OL RO EO COE IRE eS 2 
SBA 5) 80 let aan Pa CT cP ar ca BP rar Cet I 
PIR BiOlo a's 6 dO ond Sg Gao BO ODI OOS OE GHOSE IG COCKS ¢ 2: 
OU gh 8s & BN Se a TOPPER Op nein eT Oo 
VS oy, SO ca I CIE en ° 
ani oie eich ere ig penny cone tas I 

ae (OE) Dog Sie YR Sain Reet er aoe EO Cem eg or Pig he 


Rea re Sa were bw RN Se bs 9 Members. 
Dower Quartile. 5.2 2. ern c ences es 6 Members. 
Wpper Quartile, 6.5.26... e ees eee ste sn 23 Members. 
1 OSG Eo wie OS OE ee ee 5-9 Members. 


* One school reports three boards. 
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Section II-B 
CONSTITUTION OF BOARDS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Twenty-seven schools report as to how their board is constituted. 


Constitution of Board of Number of 
Religious Education Boards 
*Superintendent and pastor from each church, three at large, two from 
Sunday: school ‘Association {. 140400. ..5 6s. os eee ae ee eee 3 
*Pastor and two laymen from each cooperating church................ 3 
POOArd OF Lea CONs we an aiocs a rie eae nee te eee ae Zee 
Founday-school workers and ministers.)-4 osc... ee. <2 22 pe eas ae ee I 
*Director, president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer of week-day 
School, andsthree additionalamembers | areata ae eee eee I 
. *Three representatives from each cooperating church...............- I 
Pastosland teachers)... 35.44, Yan ek OY at Soe eee I 
Sunday-school superintendent, director, elder, pastor, superintendent of 
Junior, Department of Sunday school. 2. % 2... ©... .02. 0s cee eee I 
*Pastors, superintendents, and two laymen from each cooperating church 1 
Pastor, supermtendent and six laymen. <. 0s... +. 0. -- 00s coe I 
Departmental superintendents, Sunday-school officers, one represen- 
“ive-each from session and educators: |) 3... ...... 0) ee i 
Pastor, teachers, laymen. 5...) ons oe a wemtoes pene ee oe ee I 
ISRCTN | kG cA da smartness aacrarte Ue coon een cee ee I 
Pastor, director and five laymen... ..... pouesst ts ok we I 
Pastor and superintendent of Sunday school............0..ee0eeeee I 
Pastor, superintendent and five laymen...........--..2.cesecstesss I 
*Ministers and two laymen from each cooperating church, and director.. 1 
Appomted by brotherhood <.......s0.anecncesocee ook eee I 
Pastor, director and one representative from each department of Sunday 
er SE Ranieri eee ele I 
Pastor and one layman from each cooperating church............... I 
Pabtorsonueave LAVMEN.. i... +... cuee concn cee ee I 
*Elected by Council of Religious Education..............00cccececee I 
Sunday-sthool teachers and officers. «3. > sc. .cny bedeedy o Clee I 
*Executive Committee of Council of Religious Education............. I 
Bye hee SRR ATA Ce 20°" 3 


* Refers to interdenominational schools, all the others are denominational schools. 


** The two week-day schools, while interdenomina 
with Presbyterial organization (there is only one Prot 
ing villages). 


*#* One school has three boards, 


tional, are sponsored by a community church 
estant church in the community of two adjoin- 
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Section III 
COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Thirty-seven schools report committees of religious education. There is a 
total of 41 committees, 2 schools each having 3 committees. 


Section III-A 


NUMBERS OF MEMBERS CONSTITUTING COMMITTEES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Thirty-five schools report concerning the number of members constituting 
the committee of religious education; 2 schools having a total of 4 committees 


do not report size of same. 


Number of 
Members Consti- Number of 
tuting Committee Committees 
ea ee soe eas ule ies eS ie ds 12 
CEC EIS SIG Hei RM rc hacer RSC RN Cee AC Ree 16 
CV ye OR NOP nn en kg er. 7 
TOA pe lens el (i ace Seen cacee oe a ° 
Pe Pree yan oS ein et Sas fe) 
TL vale ieee SAO aa ORO a OTA a rae I 
Bees Mle i es tes 8 tpsiel inn esten Alpi nc ee FD I 
EE pica eee arse ate oi iar ecco aes oy asa aye See F 046 eps 
Statistical Measures: 
aI oo anes ae ee re ae 7 Members. 
Lower Quartile. 02. ..-.-- ++ -cnre es ee ees 3 Members. 
Upper Quartile. 2. .....-.--.-se creer eres g Members. 
eM a ars a ie wins Eastin on ae s—9 Members. 


* Two schools each report three committees. 
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Section III-B 


CONSTITUTION OF COMMITTEES OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Thirty-six schools report as to how the committees of religious education are 


constituted; 1 school having 3 committees does not indicate how they are con- 
stituted. 


Constitution of Committees Number of 
of Religious Education Committees 
*Churches, schoolmen, and civic organizations.........-...++-s+222+. 3 
Bastoc-and-ten laymen. i, Sings y soe eee one oe oe Pee ene 2 
*Pastors and two laymen from each cooperating church............... z) 
Appointed by Quarterly Conference 2... 6032. 2 dee vee o- see ee p 
Pastor-and three assistants. . os. el pac ccmmoan «eet aeeiee ee I 
astoe anc. teacher \,0v, > vin te tank whe «cet oi ee ee eee I 
(Nominated: by priest: i, dinw ecg od cb bes cp Geeta ae ae I 
Representatives from different church organizations.................. I 
Directorand four. laymen 2370. Geno. | Panes oe ces ae eon oe I 
Prstocs At tes Siete eG kc aces 6 gn Min nh tren tes eee ne ee I 
Pastor, superintendent, three laymen. ....-- =... + a.ctss. <s S I 
ihreestayimen. "(fsck 5. os oe mms sec owe bes bein eee ine en I 
Pastor and three laymen... i<:... o,.<.2eesman seek «sate cae I 
er vamiea ey ee ones bass Siecc eke Saw’ cnee, sear ww eae oa inet ree ke I 
Pastor and ‘threevelders. 2. 2. 1 5.. 2, ge weds aos we I 
PAppotmted by council of churches. ...... ci... os+aucee sss cee eee I 
Bastomand two laymenis os... % +s + >uses Oephu wiatie cok: me eee I 
PAStOT ANd SESSION 2 s5,¢ 5. «2. ciscee vs «16. wk oe ee Re eT ee ee I 
mupermtendent and three laymen. ., ....<.-0ss%~s<he ee eee I 
Three elders, four department superintendents, four at large............ I 
Pave Session MEMIDETS,“., \ .°.. «dsc oo tes lec ae ee I 
Director, superintendent, deaconess..............cececccccccccccece 
Sunday-school superintendents and seven members appointed by official 
POAL Ce aisle walnce hudaa bec gie Cie Wie a's vide Be Sn en a I 
Superintendent, teacher of training class, seven others..............+. I 
Director, heads of educational departments, director of Americanization. 1 
"Chairmen of committees and treasurer... .... .<s vs. o6. 0 ey cna Sn I 
NOTRE OTEINTOLY': os. «o's ies Sika ed Moe 9 BMie bk Gn Oe Ee oS I 
* Pashormeoooperating Churches), v4. i... os ae 1+ na. oes en ee en eee I 
Director and three members of Session. ...../.......00s.ceeersdeane I 
Director, two Sunday-school workers, two missionary workers. . ... I 
DORON re IIE «+ so ov eu dee bho bc br ed RL I 
Appointed Dy Gtr. <.. .isc)a0.s% 5» «ite. bieie ye oe eae cee I 
*Pastors, two laymen from each cooperating church, superintendent of 
SCHOGIST OY CPe eres ss <-Uc y apab bate bso cule Gia aul cee ene I 
Total: 5.2 ceca aie Raevos nae 4 2 so, h wie a kcgtt aie foie Oe ae chee 


* Refers to interdenominational schools. 


** Thirty-six schools report as to how the committee of religious education is constituted, one of 
these schools having three committees. 
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Section [V 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Ten schools report executive committees of religious education. One of the 
10 schools reports 3 executive committees. 


Secrion [V-A 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS CONSTITUTING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Ten schools report concerning the number of members constituting the 
executive committees; 1 of the 10 schools having 3 executive committees simply 
reports that their size is 3 to 5. 


Number of Members Number of 
Constituting Executive 
Committees Committees 

CaF in SG OG OR LS Cyst dO OO, FO Aca ro CHOON BICId cat EOI OIDIN bea 5 
n=O). go @ oS PREG GSS DAO BUDE GUO o NOCD AUsS DODO MO DOD SAE I 
RLM ee ceri scotia a indie tes inp hoes Nor aA I 
Pee eC ERMINE Rea SN cre e ae eee san cee eee fe) 
Oe MO Pee ie OIE eee Oe SOs ae oe I 
DDE bg Ss eR oO TER IPT Pee TCE PLA NO a PET I 
SCENES ro | I QUP  od ite aan Pee RSD re oe el yeh 


Section IV-B 
CONSTITUTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES 


Ten schools indicate how the executive committees are constituted. 


Number of 

: Constitution of Executive 

, Executive Committees Committees 
*Elected by local committee of religious education. ........-..+++-+-+- 3 
ay astotsior cooperating Churches 55... oer. race e cet eee ee ee cenes 2 
Pastors of cooperating churches (cooperating denominational)......... 2 
*Elected by board of religious education... ......:..--06-beeeeeseeen ee I 
*Council officers and committee chairmen............-.222e2eceereee E 
pimectedspy Council of Churches... 6... cee see eee eee teen I 
BP POLCO DY PASlOR ve ico Pale eee ee so le een Sb ee ete ete mae I 
*Nominated by executive officer and elected by council................ I 

iret ee te a ea eee ies ie vc ew wee sin ose le wt eo ues it 


# One school having three executive committees does not report the exact size but indicates that 
it is three to five. 

* Refers to interdenominational schools. 

*** One school has three executive committees. 
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Section V 


SUMMARY OF TYPES OF ORGANIZATION RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred schools report on this item. Nine schools do not report. 


Twenty-one schools report no organization; in II instances the pastor is re- 
sponsible; in 6 instances the church director of religious education; in I instance 
the pastor’s wife; in 1 instance the superintendent of the Sunday school; and 


in 2 instances the schools do not indicate who is responsible for the schools. 


Number of 
Types of Organization Schools 

Committee of religious education. ... 16... 6.2 eee e cee eneeeess 34 
Board of religious education... 2.06.4 ica s 002 a eases Py 
Council of religious‘education.........05.<.0025-+ +23" es eee 5 
Council and’ boards 054... Me ots Oe Sey ere oa els os ae 4 
Couneil and executive cormmmittee. .. . 05 2.0-- 5s 25 - ee wes 4 
Hexecutive committee «5 ae an. sctie sw ioe se ee Ga in ee 2 
Pastor and teachers.) 5s ia Stes sos 4 caels oss Soho ce 2 ee ene 2 
Council, committee, and executive committee.................. 2 
Councileandicommitteesanmce eae a eee eee cee I 
Pastor and director... ¢. 066.35 oe soo ses Sh oe ee I 
Committee and executive committee...) J....52.5. 2. eee I 
Pastor and deaconess. A... « ok Sloane su ee hee ae ae ee I 
Board and executive committee. 0. - he ve cee eine I 

UGtalienewcc ca Gas ee soe box Chee es cee See ee ener en 79 


The above table (59) deals with the types of organization 
responsible for the administration of the week-day church schools. 
The four following types of organization are most frequently 
employed: Community Council of Religious Education, Board 
of Religious Education, Committee of Religious Education, 
and Executive Committee of Religious Education. Different 
terms are used to designate the type of organization commonly 
known as Community Council of Religious Education. Among 
these are the following: District Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Week-Day Religious Education Association, and Protestant 
Teachers Association. 

Some week-day church schools report no organization respon- 
sible for their administration;* others report an organization 


24 One or more individuals may be responsible for the school, 
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of one governing body only; and still others report organizations 
having two, three, or even four governing bodies. Out of a 
total of 100 schools reporting, 21 schools report no organization 
—different individuals such as the pastor, director of religious 
education in the local church, pastor’s wife and Sunday school 
superintendent are responsible for the administration of the 
school; 16 schools report Community Councils of Religious 
Education; 27 schools report Boards of Religious Education; 
37 schools report Committees of Religious Education; and 10 
schools report Executive Committees of Religious Education. 

Generally, the Community Council has the largest member- 
ship and the Executive Committee the smallest membership, 
the Board being second largest and the Committee third largest. 
Six out of 16 Community Councils, or 37 per cent, have a mem- 
bership of less than 30; 23 out of 27 boards, or 81 per cent, 
have a membership of less than 30; 36 out of 37 Committees, 
or 97 per cent, have a membership of less than 30; and the entire 
12 Executive Committees, or roo per cent, have a membership 
of less than 30. 

Section V of the preceding table indicates that 62 out of 79 
schools, or 78 per cent, report organizations responsible for the 
administration of the week-day schools having only one gov- 
erning body. Thirty-four schools have only Committees of 
Religious Education, 21 schools have only Boards of Religious 
Education, 5 schools have only Community Councils of Re- 
ligious Education, and 2 schools have only Executive Committees 
of Religious Education. The Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion and the Board of Religious Education are by far the most 
common types of governing bodies employed by the week-day 
church schools. Thirteen schools only report the use of two 
or more types of governing bodies. Four schools report two 
or more individuals responsible for the administration of their 
schools as follows: pastor and director of religious education 
in the local church; pastor and teachers in the week-day schools; 
pastor and deaconess. The two most common combinations 
of two types of governing bodies are the Council and Board 
and the Council and Executive Committee, each combination 
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appearing in four schools. Only two schools maintain three 
types” of governing body, within their organizations. 

The functions of the different types of governing bodies have 
not been clearly defined and standardized. Since 78 per cent 
of the 79 week-day schools report one type of governing body 
only it is evident that this body, whether it be a Community 
Council, Board, Committee, or Executive Committee, must 
be responsible for the whole administration of the school. The 
writer has been unable to discover any fundamental difference 
between the Board and the Committee of Religious Education. 
In most instances the two might be used interchangeably. 
The Board is generally larger than the Committee and in some 
instances seems to be preferred because the public school has 
its Board of Education. The differences between the Com- 
munity Council and the Executive Committee as well as between 
these two governing bodies and the Committee and the Board 
are more pronounced. The Community Council is almost 
invariably used in connection with the interdenominational 
school only and generally represents the community rather 
than only a small part of the community. Generally, the 
Executive Committee is a small committee of three or five 
members and is used in connection with one of the larger govern- 
ing bodies. 

Little needs to be said concerning the constitution of the 
different types of governing body responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the week-day church schools. Each section of the 
above table contains a subsection dealing with this matter. 
These subsections indicate exactly how the different types of 
governing body are constituted. In general, the men and women 
most interested in week-day religious education and those best 
trained are charged with the administration of the week-day 
church schools. This includes pastors, directors of religious 
education in local churches, professionally trained teachers, 
directors and supervisors, Sunday-school workers, public-school 
superintendents and principals, professors, and others. 

The administrative officer of the week-day church school 


#5 Council, Committee and Executive Committee. 


ee 
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assumes all the responsibilities of administration where there 
is no organization for that particular purpose. Where there 
is such an organization it plans to have the administrative 
officer, who may be the director or supervisor, devote more of 
his time and efforts to the strictly educational phases of the 
week-day church school. One of the big problems facing the 
movement of week-day religious education is that of training 
up a group of intelligent and interested laymen who will serve 
effectively as members of the organizations responsible for the 
administration of the week-day church schools. 

Financial operations.—One hundred eight week-day church 
schools report whether records are kept of all financial opera- 
tions; one school does not report. Ninety-nine schools indicate 
that they kcep records of all financial operations; 9 schools 
do not keep such records. These nine schools do not keep 
records of their expenditures because they amount to so little. 
The chapter on “Financial Administration” will show that a 
number of denominational week-day schools spend little or 
nothing for their work. Since the church furnishes the build- 
ing, heat, light, and janitor service free of charge, about the 
only item of expense some schools have is supplies. In some 
of these schools the pupils do not have textbooks at all, or only 
leaflets or small catechisms which are inexpensive. Some 
schools show considerably more interest in their financial than 
in their pupil records. Most schools know how much their 
expenditures for the school year are but many schools do not 
know what percentage of their pupils are church members. 

The following table (60) indicates that the size of class common 
to the largest number of week-day church schools follows this 
order of importance: classes with 11-15 pupils in 65 schools; 
classes with 16-20 pupils in 58 schools; classes with 6-10 pupils 
in 52 schools; classes with 21-25 pupils in 47 schools; classes 
with 31-40 pupils in 33 schools; classes with 26-30 pupils in 
31 schools; classes with more than 4o pupils in 23 schools; and 
classes with 1-5 pupils in 22 schools. A somewhat different 
order of importance is established when we base our computa- 
tions upon the number of classes rather than upon the number 
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TABLE 60 
SIZE OF CLASSES IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
One hundred four schools report concerning the size of their classes. Five 


schools do not report. These 5 schools represent 191 classes while the 104 
schools represent 1,018 classes. 


Number of Number of Schools Number of 
Pupils in with Classes of Classes of Size 
Classes Size as Indicated as Indicated 
a We. Pee ener tre et BE > AS snes eee Skeet ae ae 28 

(end Cole Ee tne neces ane ne [PAR Se eae ON. ON Es beset: 146 
THEI iata.tys he Reese coe tac ke 5 eam SH BE Soe 162 
CS Hole nn revit ata trite ite te BB oc pays tak eee oe Oe Se 132 
Nh En) gs, chee a ee Oe Reg aed ey AT vis Bis whey ea ee 140 
SAS) Hak Se RCE AB Oe TY is foro lsccy Seeks Snare 117 
A LAO Pris ick eu settee eeonaree 33 cl cinzs, n cvelesotes ee ey ae 185 
Wore:thian40) wok nee anton ae 23 bs ue tia een a eee 108 
DCA a che ee asta ere 6 GELS sont or amen eee 1,018 


of schools they represent. Out of a total of 1,018 classes 185 
have 31-40 pupils; 162 classes have 11-15 pupils; 146 classes 
have 6-10 pupils; 140 classes have 21-25 pupils; 132 classes 
have 16-20 pupils; 117 classes have 26-30 pupils; 108 classes 
have above 40 pupils; and 28 classes have 1-5 pupils. That 
is to say, the size of class common to the largest number of 
schools is 11-15 pupils; the largest number of classes have from 
31-40 pupils. 

We were considerably surprised to find that more classes 
fell into the 31-40 range than into any other. We expected 
classes having 11-15 or 16-20 pupils to be the most common. 
However, the explanation for the fact that 185 out of a total 
of 1,018 classes, or 18 per cent, have 31-40 pupils is this: a 
number of the larger week-day church schools having a large 
number of classes hold them in public-school buildings where 
they enroll practically all the pupils in the grade or room, which 
means they have large classes. It is true that there are prac- 
tically three times as many denominational schools, which have 
small classes, as interdenominational schools which have larger 
classes, but it must be remembered that the interdenominational 
schools have a much larger number of classes. 


* This class interval was employed in the survey schedule, hence it is retained here, 
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Observations lead the writer to believe that not a few classes 
are too large for the best type of work. Where classes meet 
in public-school buildings with modern classrooms and equip- 
ment the conditions are not so serious, but where classes with 
more than thirty pupils meet in church buildings it often creates 
perplexing problems. We believe it were better generally if 
classes did not exceed the twenty-five mark. 


TABLE 61 
GRADING OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the grading of their pupils. 
One hundred three schools representing 1,021 classes indicate the number of 
one-year groups,** two-year groups,***, etc. Six schools representing 188 
classes do not indicate the number of classes graded by one-year groups, two- 
year groups, etc. The number of classes in the table refers both to the schools 
grading pupils uniformly throughout and to schools with various groupings. 


Number of Schools Number of 
Method of in Which Pupils Are Classes Graded 
Grading Pupils Graded as Indicated as Indicated 
PElali-year PrOUpsS. .).(..03F. oe ee ce ees Ee tn Sar ane 26 
BYONC-VEAaT GTOUDS...0 20°... esc eet eeeeees Oey eas acre eas ets B27 
pr? Lwo-year Groups. .. ox severe cece enone gb FR a LR ITS ROOT Og 388 
SBRICE-VEAE CLOUDS oa! ele is tines Oe a My eet hye 62 
Pout-year groups... .--.....-s-e0e0s-s Ree ote ares 14 
Dixsyeal GIOUPS, 66.6.5. 2 eee ee eens OMe nace eres cs 2 
Sevenqyedl Groups... . 22. 66.-+ seen ees Berea aie Sarat I 
Pieht-year STOUPS..... .-. 0. eee ere en se TL ceeet tees eee cecess I 
One- and two-year groupS.........-.-+-- 19 
One-, two-, and three-year groups....... 6 otal ee on 1021 
Two- and three-year groups........---- 4 
Two- and four-year groups..........--- 4 
Three- and four-year groups........--- 3 
One- and three-year groups.........--- 3 
One-, two-, and four-year groups....... I 
Two-, three-, and four-year groups...... I 
Three- and six-year groups.........--- I 
Two-, three-, and six-year groups....... I 
Half-, one-, and two-year groups........ I 
SLAG 271 Le es Fs ea a Pe 109 


* One public-school grade subdivided into two classes. 
*%* One public-school grade in a class. 
**& Two public-school grades in a class, evc. 
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The method of grading the pupils enrolled in the week-day — 


church school varies from half-year* to eight-year** groups. | 
The preceding table (61) shows that 84 out of the 109 week- 
day schools employ a uniform system of grading throughout — 


their respective schools; that is to say, all the pupils in a school 
are graded by one-year groups, two-year groups, three-year 
groups, or some other uniform grouping; 25 schools do not 
employ a uniform system of grading, some pupils may be graded 
by one-year groups, and other pupils in the same school may 
be graded by two- or three-year groups. It is significant that 
the type of grading common to the largest number of schools 
is grading by one-year groups (26 schools), two-year groups 
(23 schools), and one- and two-year groups (19 schools). 

Out of a total of 1,021 classes representing 102 week-day 


schools, 553 classes, or 54 per cent, are graded according to 


public-school grading, 26 of these classes being graded by half- 
year groups and 527 classes being graded by one-year groups. 
Three hundred eighty-eight classes, or 38 per cent, are graded 
by two-year groups; 62 classes, or 6 per cent, are graded by 
three-year groups; and 18 classes, or 2 per cent, are graded 
by four-, six-, seven-, and eight-year groups. 

In the main week-day teachers and directors attempt to 
grade the pupils on the same basis as they are graded in the 
public school. This does not appear to be feasible, however, 
in a large number of denominational schools where the enroll- 
ment is small and where one or two volunteer teachers are 
responsible for teaching all the classes. To illustrate: one week- 
day school visited was providing religious instruction for grades 
one to eight. There were only four pupils enrolled in the whole 
school. These four pupils were naturally put into one class. 
A close system of grading is impossible in many schools because 
of the small number of pupils enrolled. 

In a few instances the public-school method of grading was 
used because the public-school schedule required it. Where 
the public-school dismisses Grade V at one time and Grade VI 


* One public-school grade subdivided{into two classes. 
*k Right public-school grades in a class. 
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at another for religious instruction the week-day school must 
accept this method of grading unless it cares to subdivide the 
classes, which is done occasionally, not to improve the grading 
but because the classes are too large. 

Some week-day workers do not have a very clear and def- 
inite conception of the purpose of close grading. This is shown 
by the fact that while the pupils are graded on the same basis 
as they are graded in the public school the materials of instruc- 
tion are not graded. In one school visited the pupils of grades 
one to eight were graded on the same basis as they were graded 
in the public school but the same course of lessons was used 
for all the pupils as well as for the adults of the prayer service 
which met on the evening of the same day. Some teachers 
and administrative officers have vague notions concerning the 
purpose of close grading. They feel that pupils of the same 
age and public-school grade should be grouped as nearly as 
possible, but beyond this they have given the subject of grading 
little consideration. 


TABLE 62 
PROMOTION OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Section I 
FREQUENCY OF PROMOTION 
One hundred two schools report concerning the frequency of promotion. 


Seven schools do not report. Eight of the 102 schools do not have plans for 
promotion and 3 do not have promotion at all. 


Frequency Number of 


of Promotion Schools 
PARRA GI rds apa idan siete tea eee hye ap oot ne a 78 
Renta yen ak oe ne opens re ries Sine 5 
We rie de ence res cc rir tins Hee tale eile 3 
Annually and semiannually.....-.-.---+++++2sr tects 2 
Departmentally (every three years)....--.----+++++++- 2 
Bett Sik Weekes aie ene neta een ae nae ee eels ae es I 
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Secrion II 
BASIS OF PROMOTION 


One hundred two schools report concerning the basis of promotion. Sixty- 
three schools report that pupils are promoted whether they have done the work 
satisfactorily or not. [wenty-five schools report pupils are not promoted 
whether they have done the work satisfactorily or not. Ten schools do not 
report a plan for promotion. Three schools report no promotion. One school 
promotes conditionally in higher grades and unconditionally in lower grades. 
Sixty-two schools indicate the nature of the basis of promotion. One super- 
visor said he cared nothing about promotion. A considerable number of schools 
report two or more requirements for promotion. 


Basis of Number of 
Promotion Schools 

Exammations 2% £980.6.40 Jc. ae eee ee 38 
phests noi Aoi l Saeed es hoes Sa ee 31 
Chass Work | 3.r asia ls mad area oc ae ie ee ete eee 19 
Public-schoal pronfotion, ©......0.<ss5 eee eeer eee eee 8 
Notebook work. 202.5 DoK4 5 Seeds oe oS 3 
Memory works 3.5.20 sees tered aoe ee 3 
Attend ane. 2 case minis, cisiw 40 mers ueseans oe eee 3 
Conducts. als. ose coke Pee Cee ene ene 2 
Papilspartiapation: «0.0 «spa toes Dee eee I 
Expressional. work 205 ..).25/canehonaren vie eee I 
SUNGAY=SCHOO! WOLkK...\ css vn ctdicn a cee eek ee ne ee I 

BG RRs feds Palcece divas Cope tee ee Teen ae I 


The above table (62) deals with the frequency and the condi- 
tions of promotion in the week-day church schools. Seventy- 
eight out of gt schools reporting on the frequency of promo- 
tions, or 86 per cent, promote their pupils annually; 5 schools, 
or § per cent, promote their pupils semiannually; 3 schools 
biennially; 2 schools annually and semiannually; 2 schools 
departmentally,”® or every three years; and 1 school every six 
weeks. 

Eight schools report no definite plans for promotion and 3 
schools report no promotions at all. Most of these 11 schools 
do not have any definite plans for promotion because in most 
instances they were recently organized and had not yet con- 
sidered the matter of promotion seriously. Generally, the 
week-day church schools promote just as frequently as the 


6 One school grades pupils by three-year groups, the other by two-, three-, and Fouityeas groups, 


ee 
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public schools of their communities. If the public school pro- 
motes annually, the week-day school does likewise. This is 
invariably done where the week-day classes are held during 
public-school time. The week-day church school follows the 
public-school promotions in order to keep the public school 
grading and schedule intact. 

When we come to the basis or conditions of promotion we 
find an interesting situation. Sixty-three schools promote 
their pupils whether or not they have done the work satisfac- 
torily and only 25 schools promote their pupils provided they 
have done satisfactory work. Even though only 25 schools 
promote their pupils upon the completion of their work satis- 
factorily, 62 schools report the conditions of promotion. This 
is an impossible situation. It simply means that 37 schools 
have certain conditions of promotion; but if the pupils fail to 
meet these conditions they are promoted just the same. The 
situation in regard to the promotion of pupils in the week-day 
church schools amounts to this: 25 out of 1o2 schools, or one 
fourth of the schools, promote pupils upon the basis of whether 
the pupils have done the work satisfactorily; the remaining 
three fourths promote whether or not the pupils have done 
the work acceptably. A few schools try to solve the problem 
of promotion in this way: all pupils are passed but only those 
who have done the work satisfactorily are awarded a certificate 
of promotion. This amounts to unconditional promotion for 
all pupils with special recognition for those having met certain 
requirements. 

The problem of holding a pupil back because of unsatis- 
factory work in the week-day church school is a perplexing 
one where week-day classes are held during public-school time. 
It is not serious where all pupils meet at the same time during 
public-school time or outside of regular public-school time, 
but it is serious when week-day classes are held during public- 
school time on a continuous or distributed schedule. If the 
whole class is held back, it does not create a problem as far 
as the time schedule is concerned, but if one or two pupils out 
of the class are held back, providing they are promoted in the 
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public school, it means that these pupils will be dismissed by 
the public school for religious instruction with their grade, 


——— ss 


but when they come to the week-day school they will be out — 


of their grade. The result is that a separate class must be 
formed for these pupils or they will not receive religious instruc- 
tion. This can be done more readily in the large than in the 
small school. It generally seems to happen, however, that if 
a pupil passes in his public-school work, he also passes in his 
week-day school work; if he fails in his public-school work, he 
also fails in his week-day school work.2” 

The conditions of promotion employed by the largest number 
of schools are examinations at the end of the semester or school 
year, tests during the semester or school year, and the class 
work. Other conditions less commonly employed are public- 
school promotion, notebook work, memory work, attendance, 
conduct of pupils, pupil participation, expressional work, Sunday- 
school work, age, general intelligence. A number of schools 
report two or more conditions of promotion. 

It must be said that many week-day church-school teachers 
and directors have not given the matter of promotion serious 
consideration. In many schools it has gone by default. The 
pupils themselves, in many schools, have not learned to take 
the matter of promotion as seriously as they do the matter of 
public-school promotion. They know that they will be pro- 
moted even though their work is not satisfactory, therefore 
little concern is shown on their part. If the matter of promo- 
tion in the week-day church schools is to mean anything, the 
requirements educationally must be equally high with those 
of the public school; nothing less will develop respect for the 
promotions in the week-day school. 

A wide variety of data are secured from the pupil upon his 
entering the week-day church school. Only eight out of 109 
schools report that they did not secure information from the 
pupil upon his entering the school. 

The information most commonly asked for when the pupil 


% Based on statements of public-school superintendents and teachers and directors of week-day 
church schools. 
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TABLE 63 


DATA SECURED FROM PUPIL UPON HIS ENTERING 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the data secured from the pupil 
upon his entering the week-day school. A total of 424 items are reported, the 
mean being 4. Eight schools secure no data. 


Data Secured Number of 
from Pupils Schools 
IE 5) Adin CCE a ot A 100 
TAGES SE a As ccc ERIM ei fae ON EA ae 78 
Pe UBWSSCnOOL etAde oh Aen atdstakt sale sale Lingle is bw a4 58 
1 Al Spe ee Oe ee OEM eNO cet instar a tthe 48 
Sharer el ationshapy, je oe 04 5 ott e wicuels ap tye «sere ci winigas 23 
Sunday-school enrollment (where)...........:....... 22 
Public-school enrollment (where)............--+---++ 15 
Denomination: Or preference... aides haters bowie ps IS 
ele tee eee See oie sth efa cts: ah otdeake ogsadeye vital nie 12 
ry WON RO Un hae COPE aged AS a AY A SESE a 9 
Mirth BO AR rk Ut one aN oa ne Sn ic 
Name of public-school teacher. ............-0++5-0005 4 
Name of Sunday-school teacher........---+--+++-++ 4 
Attend week-day school before... .....0.20000+--005- 3 
Name of public-school principal. .......-...---+--+-- 3 
Organizations pupil belongs to...........--++-+++++- 3 
Grade of work in Sunday school. ..............+++44 2 
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enrolls in the week-day church school deals with the following 
items: name of pupil; address; public-school grade; age; church 
relationship; Sunday-school enrollment. The following items 
of information are less commonly secured: the name of the 
public school in which the pupil is enrolled, his denomination 
or preference, telephone, whether he is baptized, whether he 
is confirmed, name of his public-school teacher, name of his 
Sunday-school teacher, whether the pupil attended week-day 
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school before, name of his public-school principal; organiza- 
tions the pupil belongs to, grade of work pupil is doing in Sunday 
school, Sunday-school grade, location of church which pupil 
attends, school ward, activities of pupil, place of birth, Sunday- 
school department, pupil’s mental capacities, public-school 
record, whether the pupil attended the Daily Vacation Church 
School before, the pupil’s intelligence quotient. 

Most schools secure several items of information from the 
pupil upon his entering the week-day church school. At first 
thought one would think that every school ought to secure 
certain items of information such as the name, address, public- 
school grade, age and church relationships; some schools do 
not, however, because the teacher knows the pupils personally 
and has access to the church-, Sunday-, and occasionally 
the public-school records of the pupil. This is especially true 
in the small denominational school which enrolls less than 
Ioo, or even 50 pupils, and which is in charge of the pastor 
himself. The interdenominational school usually secures more 
information from the pupil and files it more carefully because the 
pupils are not so well known to the teachers and supervisor 
and because the trained leaders in the interdenominational 
schools appreciate the value of such information. The data 
secured from the pupil upon his entering the week-day school 
are filed and made accessible to those dealing with the religious 
education of the pupil. 

Sixty-four out of a total of 10g schools secure certain data 
concerning the family for their records; 4 5 schools do not secure 
such data. 

Forty-eight schools secure the parents’ names, 26 schools 
the church relationship of the parents, 10 schools the occupa- 
tions of the parents, 9 schools the names of brothers and sisters, 
6 schools the kind of home and its history, 6 schools the nation- 
ality of the parents, 1 school the brothers’ and sisters’ church 
relationship. 

The fact that 45 week-day church schools do not secure data 
concerning the family for their records seems to indicate a 
failure to appreciate the value of such information.. While it 
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TABLE 64 


DATA CONCERNING FAMILY SECURED FOR RECORDS OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report on this item. Sixty-four schools secure data 
concerning family for their records; 45 schools secure no such data. Two of 
the 64 schools do not indicate the nature of the data. Twenty-three schools 
secure two or more items of information. Not a single school secures all items 
in the table. 


Data Concerning Number of 

Family Secured Schools 
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is true that the teachers and directors in some schools know 
the pupils personally, it is also true that teachers and directors, 
especially in large cities having a large percentage of foreign- 
born pupils, do not know the homes from which the pupils 
come. Many teachers could deal much more intelligently with 
the pupils if they knew a little more about the conditions under 
which the pupil spends a good share of his time. 

The week-day church school can ill afford to neglect to cul- 
tivate the sympathy and cooperation of the home in the reli- 
gious culture and development of the pupil. This is especially 
true because the week-day church school is a new type of school 
and the home needs to be informed about its program. 

The teacher of the week-day school should know not only 
the names of the parents, brothers, and sisters, their nationality, 
and such items, but other more important items, such as the 
occupation and church relationships of the parents. The 
teacher should be informed concerning the moral and religious 
influences playing upon the life of the pupil both within and 
without the homes. This sort of information rightly used 
becomes the means of strengthening the ties between the week- 
day church school and the home and enlisting the home more 
definitely in the program of week-day religious education and, 
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TABLE 65 


PUPIL RECORD SYSTEMS USED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred three schools report concerning the matter of pupil record 
systems. Six schools do not report. Six of the 103 schools keep no records. 
In a number of schools the public school keeps the record. 


Pupil Record Number of 

System Used Schools 
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better still, in the task of developing Christian character and 
conduct in the lives of the pupils. 

The pupil record systems used in the week-day church schools 
consist of the following: 51 schools use only teachers’ classbooks; 
22 schools use only card files; 23 schools use teachers’ class- 
books and card files; and 1 school uses only a loose-leaf record 
sheet. Six out of a total of 103 schools do not use any plan of 
record system whatever; in other words, they do not keep records 
of the school and its work. In two of these six schools the 
public school keeps a record of a few items such as enrollment, 
attendance, promotion, and elimination. 

A glance at the above table (65) indicates that only 23 schools 
keep a duplicate system of records. It is unfortunate that 
51 schools depend entirely on teachers’ class-books and one 
school depends entirely on loose-leaf records. It has happened 
in several schools that one or more teachers’ class-books were 
misplaced or lost, resulting in the destruction of all the avail- 
able records. In several instances teachers and directors had 
misplaced their records and could not find them for the informa- 
tion we desired. In addition to the individual teacher’s records 
every school should have a permanent record system which 
becomes the property of the school for future use. These 
" ® Mansfield and Sidney, Ohio. 
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records should be available to the parents, pastor, director of 
religious education in the local church, teachers, and other 
persons responsible for the religious education of the children 
and youth of the community. The card file will probably be 
found “the most dependable, the least annoying, and the most 
adjustable method of keeping records.’”’ These records may 
be used for purposes of information, checking up on the pupil’s 
work, and standardizing the educational work of the week-day 
church school. 


TABLE 66 


PUPIL RECORD OF INDIVIDUAL’S WORK KEPT BY 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


_ One hundred nine schools report that a pupil record of the individual’s work 
is kept. One hundred nine schools indicate the nature of that record. The 
total number of items reported is 621, the mean being 5.5 per school. 


Pupil Record of In Number 
Individual’s Work of Schools 
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% Thompson, J. V. Handbook for Workers With Young People, p. 185. The Abingdon Press, 


New York 10922. 
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The above table (66) indicates that the tog week-day church 
schools keep a record of 22 different items in connection with 
the school work of the individual pupil. These tog schools 
report a total of 621 items, the mean being 5.5 items per school. 
From 50 to roo schools keep records of the following 8 items: 
registration, regularity of attendance, date of pupils’ dropping 
out of class, punctuality, grades or marks assigned for work 
done, promotion, deportment or conduct, effort. From one 
to five schools keep records of the following items: memory 
work, service projects, church attendance, whether pupil brings 
Bible to school, Bible reading, attitude, scholarship, Sunday- 
school attendance, citizenship, application, interest, picture 
work, drawing and pasting pictures, class recitation, respon- 
siveness. 

It is evident from this table that week-day teachers and 
directors are seriously attempting to keep a pupil record of the 
individual’s work. The fact that public-school authorities 
require week-day teachers and directors to report to them 
concerning such items as regularity, punctuality, and conduct, 
where week-day classes meet during public-school time, is in 
part responsible for this serious attempt on the part of week-day 
workers to keep records of the individual’s work. Another 
treason which is in part responsible is the fact that some week- 
day schools make their monthly or quarterly report to parents 
on the report card used by the public school. These two facts 
have tended to check up and standardize the records of the 
week-day church schools in some instances. 

Some week-day teachers are, however, making this mistake: 
they keep a record of a few items required by the public school 
authorities, make their reports either daily or weekly as required, 
but keep no permanent records for themselves. Some of these 
week-day teachers seem to forget that they will not hold their 
positions permanently and that their successors will need this 
data to carry on their work effectively. Every week-day church 
school should select a few of the most important items regard- 
ing the individual’s work and keep an accurate record of these 
items. 
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TABLE 67 


AUTHORITIES TO WHOM ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL IS RESPONSIBLE 


One hundred eight schools report on this item. Ninety-four schools report 
to whom they are responsible. Fourteen schools report 2 authorities and 1 
school 3 authorities to whom the administrative officer is responsible. 
euieen administrative officers report they are responsible to no one but them- 
selves. 


Authorities to Whom Administrative Number of 
Officer is Responsible Schools 
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This table (67) indicates that the administrative officers 
in 25 week-day church schools are responsible to the public- 
school superintendent and in 3 schools to the public-school 
board of education. The administrative officers of 12 schools 
are responsible to the pastor of the church and in 3 schools 
to the director of religious education (2 schools to the director 
of religious education in the local church and 1 school to the 
district director). In 16 schools they are responsible to the 
Committee of Religious Education; in 14 to the Board of Reli- 
gious Education; in 11 to the church; in 7 schools to the Session; 
in 5 schools to the Council of Religious Education; in 3 schools 
to the Executive Committee; in 2 schools to the Protestant 


* 
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Teachers Association (New York); in 2 schools to the Board 
of Deacons; in 1 school each to the Ministerial Association, 
National Department of Religious Education of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Sunday School Association, Board of Directors, 
Religious Education Association (local), vestrymen, and Bap- 
tist City Union. Fourteen administrative officers reported that 
they are responsible to no one but to themselves. These were 
generally pastors who reported thus. We might thus classify 
the authorities to whom the administrative officer of the week- 
day church school is responsible into the following four classes: 
(1) public-school authorities—superintendents and boards of 
education; (2) individuals in places of authority in the church 
—pastors and directors of religious education; (3) organiza- 
tions responsible for the administration of the week-day church 
schools, created especially for that purpose or old organizations 
assuming that responsibility; (4) authority vested in admin- 
istrative officer, hence responsible to no one but himself. 

The administrative officers of 28 week-day church schools 
are responsible to public-school authorities because the latter 
have granted certain privileges to the week-day church school, 
such as school time, physical equipment, etc. A certain number 
of administrative officers are responsible to the pastor and the 
director of religious education because they are working under 
these officers of the church who are charged with the religious 
nurture and development of childhood and youth. These men 
(pastors and directors) are in turn responsible to the church 
they serve. Most administrative officers of the week-day 
church schools are responsible to the governing body which is 
specially created and charged with the administration of the 
week-day church schools, such as the Council, Committee, 
Board, and Executive Committee of Religious Education. A 
few administrative officers are responsible to no one because 
they, as pastors, are the official heads of their churches. In 
reality the pastor is responsible to the executive committee of 
the church he serves. 

The administrative officer of the week-day church school 
has been granted considerable freedom in his work. This is 
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especially true where that officer is the pastor of the church 
or a person well trained for his work. In one instance it is 
primarily the authority of position and in another the authority 
of training which provides such wide freedom. 

Fifty-five out of a total of 107 schools make reports to parents 
concerning the school work of the pupil; 52 schools do not make 
such reports. Six of the 55 schools do not have a stated time 
for their reports; 49 schools indicate the frequency of their 
reports. Twenty-four schools report quarterly (every nine 
weeks), 8 schools every two months, 6 schools monthly, 3 schools 
every six weeks, 3 schools annually, 2 schools semiannually, 
2 schools every ten weeks, and 1 school every five weeks. 

A considerable number of week-day church schools follow 
the public-school plan of their locality as far as the frequency 
of reports is concerned. This is done in part because in some 


TABLE 68 


REPORTS OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS TO 
PARENTS 


One hundred seven schools report as to whether teachers make reports to 
parents; 2 schools do not report. Fifty-five schools make reports to parents; 
52 schools do not make such reports. 


Secrion I 
FREQUENCY OF REPORTS TO PARENTS 


Fifty-five schools make reports to parents. Forty-nine schools indicate the 
frequency of the reports. Six schools do not indicate a stated time for the 


reports. 
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Section II 
NATURE OF REPORTS TO PARENTS 


Fifty-five schools make reports to parents. Thirty-eight of the 55 schools 
making reports indicate the nature of the reports. Seventeen schools do not 
report. ‘Thirty-five of the 38 schools report two or more items. Two schools 
indicate that their reports are the same as those of the public school. 
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instances the week-day church school reports to parents on the 
Same report card used by the public school. In part, accord- 
ing to several teachers, it is done to put religious education on 
a par with other school subjects in the minds of the pupils. 

We would naturally expect the nature of the reports to par- 
ents to correspond closely with the pupil record of the indi- 
vidual’s work kept by the week-day school. This is precisely 
what happens. In fact one of the purposes of keeping a record 
of the pupil’s work is to be able to make a report to the parents. 
The items most commonly reported to parents are: regularity 
of attendance, conduct of pupils, punctuality, grades or marks 
for work done, memory work, effort, progress. Items less 
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frequently reported are: notebook work, attitude, interest, 
Sunday-school attendance, expression and handwork, citizen- 
ship, application, church attendance, religion (report made on 
public school report card under single head of religion), promo- 
tion, Bible study, special honors, projects, service, aims of 
school (to inform parents of what the school is attempting 
to do). 

The week-day church schools differ widely in their practice 
of making reports to parents. They differ not only in the 
nature of the reports but also in their frequency. Most week- 
day schools report two or more items. Some schools report 
only on such items as regularity and punctuality without touch- 
ing on the more important items such as effort, progress, and 
responsiveness. Those items should be reported that will offer 
information concerning the work of the school as well as create 
interest and enlist the cooperation of the parents in the pro- 
gram of the week-day church school. 


Section III 


USE MADE OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL REPORTS 
(Other than to parents and public school authorities) 


Forty schools report concerning other uses made of reports. Ten schools 
report two or more items. (Eight schools report two and 2 schools three 
items.) 
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Forty week-day church schools use their reports for purposes 
other than to parents and public-school authorities. Fifteen 
out of the 4o schools file these reports as permanent records 
for various purposes. Eight schools report that they use these 
reports for publicity purposes; 7 schools for addresses to Sunday- 
school conventions, institutes, and other addresses; 2 schools 
for articles in newspapers and church papers; and 1 school 
for exhibitions. In a sense these schools all use their reports 
for publicity purposes, but publicity is not always the primary 
motive. Six schools use their reports for purposes of standard- 
izing their schools. Most week-day church schools use their 
reports for informational purposes. Pastors, directors of reli- 
gious education in local churches, week-day teachers and direc- 
tors, and other persons responsible for the religious education 
of childhood and youth generally have access to these reports. 
The preceding table (68) indicates that in a considerable number 
of instances these reports are used for the purpose of inform- 
ing the members of the organization responsible for the admin- 
istration of the week-day school concerning the work of the 
school. 

Thus we see that these reports, in addition to being used 
to report to parents and public-school authorities, are used 
for the following purposes: (1) for informational purposes gen- 
erally; (2) for publicity purposes; (3) for standardization pur- 
poses; (4) for filing purposes. Every week-day church school 
might well file these reports as permanent records for future use. 

Use made of tests and scales by week-day church schools.— 
One hundred eight schools report as to the use of scales and 
tests. Nine schools report the use of such scales or tests; 99 
schools do not use them. Three schools indicate what scales 
or tests they used. One school used the Binet-Simon, one 
the Stanford-Binet, and one the Chassel tests. 

The following reasons seem to explain in the main why less 
than ten per cent of the week-day church schools use scales or 
tests: (1) the public school grading is accepted as valid, irre- 
spective of whether tests have been used, for the public-school 
grading of pupils is generally so much superior to the grading 
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used in the Sunday school or any other agency engaged in the 
religious training of childhood and youth that week-day teachers 
and directors are highly elated if they can secure that kind of 
grading; (2) most of the week-day teachers and directors are 
untrained and inexperienced in the use of intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests, and a large percentage of the week-day teachers 
probably have never heard of the I. Q. (Intelligence Quotient); 
(3) teachers are biased against the use of tests and scales, as 
illustrated by one pastor answering the question “Have scales 
been used for the purpose of testing knowledge, attitudes and 
skills?” as follows: ‘Thank God, not yet”; (4) no satisfactory 
scales or tests have been worked out in the field of religious 
education. Individuals here and there are pioneering in this 
field, but nothing in the field of religious education can be said 
to be comparable to the standard tests used in the field of gen- 
eral education. 

In the field of general education tests are used for purposes 
of measuring intelligence and achievement. In the field of 
religious education tests are probably needed more insistently 
for the purpose of measuring results since the public-school 
grading is accepted as valid. The problem of measuring results 
in the realm of motives and ideals is not a small one. The 
Chassel tests are probably the best-known tests in the field of 
religious education. 


TABLE 69 
EXAMINATIONS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
FREQUENCY OF EXAMINATIONS 


Eighty schools report. Twenty-nine schools do not report. Fifteen schools 
report “no examinations.” Two schools report “no plan.” Sixty-three 
schools indicate the frequency of examinations. 


Number of 
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Section II 


COMPARISON OF STANDARDS OF EXAMINATIONS IN PUBLIC AND 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-seven schools report whether examinations are conducted at such 
intervals and in such way as to make them comparable with the public-school 
examinations. Forty-two schools do not report. In Section I of this table 
we reported the frequency of examinations in 63 schools. Five schools report 
as to whether the examinations are on a par with public-school examinations 
without reporting the frequency of the examinations. One school reporting 
the frequency does not indicate whether the examinations are on a par with the 
public-school examinations. 


Number of 
Schools 
*Examinations on par with public-school examinations............. 34 
*Examinations not on a par with public-school examinations........ 33 
otal svc xls as, 3p 'ott aiacg CRE Lon Oe. RE cee ee 67 


Nine out of a total of 63 week-day church schools, or 14 
per cent, conduct examinations at the conclusion of the course 
of study only; 54 schools, or 86 per cent, conduct examinations 
or rather tests more frequently. The occasional tests reported 
by 54 schools are both written and oral, the former being used 
more frequently. The purpose of these tests and examina- 
tions, in addition to measuring the progress of the pupils, seems 
to be to put week-day religious education on a par with public 
education in the minds of the pupils just as rapidly as possible. 

The teachers and directors in the week-day church schools 
are practically evenly divided in their judgments as to whether 
their examinations and tests are on a par with public-school 
examinations and tests. Thirty-four week-day schools indicate 
that their examinations are on a par with public-school exam- 
inations; 33 week-day schools indicate that their examinations 
are not on a par with public-school examinations. The week- 
day teachers and directors with the best educational training 
and experience rated their examinations lowest and the teachers 
and directors with the least educational training and expe- 
rience rated their examinations highest. The examinations in 
many week-day church schools are not on a par with public- 


* Data based on judgment of week-day teachers and directors. 
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school examinations from the standpoint of their frequency 
breadth, difficulty, and grading. We would hardly expect it 
to be otherwise since the Sunday school, the best educational 
agency the church has had up to the present time, does not 
conduct examinations. Teachers and pupils alike are not 
accustomed to examinations and tests in the subject of religion. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The discussion of this chapter centers in the following major 
categories: organization of week-day church schools, promotion 
of pupils, records, reports, standards and tests. 

The date of organization of the week-day schools goes back 
to 1913, but the large majority of schools have been organized 
since the year 1920. The length of the school year in most 
instances is 36 weeks. The number of periods per week per 
pupil for instruction in religion is generally one. Over 50 per 
cent of the week-day schools have only from 4 to 1o classes. 
The number of grades taught in the week-day schools varies 
from 2 to 12. The length of class periods common to the largest 
number of schools is 60, 45, and 75 minutes. The size of the 
schools ranges from 4 to 3,377 pupils. Over 50 per cent of 
the schools have less than 100 pupils. By far the largest per- 
centage of schools hold their classes during public-school time. 

Most schools worship by classes (several grades) and as a 
unit (the whole school together). There are about three times 
as many denominational as interdenominational or community 
week-day church schools. In general, the interdenominational 
school is superior to the denominational school. The week-day 
school is supervised by Sunday-school and public-school author- 
ities, the former type of supervision being more common than 
the latter. Pastor, director, and superintendent are the most 
common official titles of the administrative officers of the week- 
day church schools. There are twice as many male as female 
administrative officers. 

The types of organization responsible for the administration 
of the week-day schools are the following: Community Council 
of Religious Education, Board of Religious Education, Com- 
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mittee of Religious Education, Executive Committee of Reli- 
gious Education. The Committee and Board are the types of 
organization most frequently used. 

The size of classes common to the largest number of schools 
is 11 to 15 pupils. The method of grading pupils most com- 
monly used is that of forming classes of one- or two-year groups. 
Fifty per cent of the classes consist of one-year groups. Usually 
promotion is annual and is based on examinations, tests, and 
classwork, where it is not unconditional. 

The following data are most frequently secured from the 
pupil upon his entering the week-day school: name, address, 
public-school grade, age. The data concerning the family 
most commonly secured are the names and church relationship 
of parents. The types of pupil record systems used are teachers’ 
class-books, card files, and looseleaf record sheets, the teachers’ 
class-books being used most frequently. The items of record 
concerning the school work of the pupils most frequently kept 
are his registration, regularity, discontinuance, punctuality, 
grades or marks, promotion, deportment, and effort. 

The administrative officer of the week-day school is generally 
responsible to Sunday-school and public-school authorities; 
he is not responsible to public-school authorities unless the 
week-day school is held during public-school time. When 
reports are made to parents they are generally made quarterly 
(every nine weeks). The items most frequently reported on 
are regularity, conduct of pupils, punctuality, grades or marks, 
memory work, effort, and progress. In addition to reporting 
to parents and public-school authorities, a considerable number 
of schools use their reports for publicity and informational 
purposes. 

Up to the present time less than ten per cent of the week- 
day church schools have used scales or tests for the purpose of 
testing knowledge, attitudes, and skills. Examinations are con- 
ducted at the conclusion of the course of study and tests more 
frequently. Generally, the methods of testing employed in 
the week-day schools are not on a par with those employed in 
_the public schools. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


How is the week-day church school supported? What is 
the cost of the school? These are the questions upon which 
this chapter attempts to offer information. 

Who will finance the week-day church school? This is one 
of the most difficult administrative problems facing the school 
at present. It is only reasonable that a week-day church school 
educationally on a par with the public school will entail con- 
siderable expense. The educational method can be success- 
fully used only under certain conditions. High-grade textbooks, 
suitable buildings and equipment, and professionally trained 
teachers and supervisors are just as necessary for week-day 
religious education as for general or public education and cost 
just as much. There is a tendency, especially among the larger 
interdenominational week-day church schools, to dignify religious 
education by giving it generous financial support. This is not 
generally true of the small denominational schools, many of 
which have not outgrown Sunday-school methods of finance. 
Week-day church schools are dependent on voluntary financial 
support, and generally a comparatively small percentage of 
the people contribute a major part of the expense. 

Seventy-three out of a total of zor schools reporting the 
number of sources of financial support draw their support from 
one of a variety of sources listed in the table. Forty-nine 
schools are financed entirely by the local church budget,’ 7 
schools by general subscriptions, 6 schools by the Sunday school, 
3 schools by the contributions of parents, 3 schools by the pupils 
themselves, 1 school each by the public-school board of edu- 
cation, the brotherhoods, a special fund, the Protestant Teachers 
Association, and an overhead denominational board. 


1 The word “budget”’ is not used in the technical sense but in the sense of the church paying the bills, 
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TABLE 70 


PRESENT SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred one schools report the number of sources of financial support 
of their schools; 4 schools do not report; and 4 schools report “no financial sup- 
port.” Seventy-three schools have only one source of support; 28 schools 
have two or more sources of support. 


Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of Schools 


Having Single Supported in Part Supported Wholly 
Source of Support by Sources as or in Part by 

Sources of Financial Support as Indicated Indicated Sources as Indicated 
Local church budget*........... A Que eee 18 oe canis erate 67 
General subscriptions........-.. TS ORTON iy ME St - 24 
mundayschoolst s,m: i. Chel. Oita Pe ee 4 nb ee fe) 
Contributions of parents......... BP ein ee eS Sicc hii II 
RUpUstarce Meee See. y ge Reeth Pact Dron 8 nya, Sake 5 
Overhead denominational boards.. 1 ............ 4S soe ee eee 5 
Entertamnmentgicn caste. te ace Ofnugeeeee ahs 3 ao eee ee 3 
Protestant Teachers Association.. I ............ Luc icice sega eee D 
Public-school board of education.. I ............ OM RRA Sa. < I 
Psovherhoods’y 08. wi oo en Lan eR Ose ae Cee I 
Special fund (endowment)....... ere Eee eS OPES ees I 
IDOI. Otay a ce ea ae re ee Oe alain scam Lon (ih eee I 
PROUStrica yee. ee Oia. seen eee 1 RA coca I 
Sunday School Association....... O ahaa eae I a eee I 
Council of Religious Education... 0 ............ Te as oS I 

IOS he 5 AE i 75 


Twenty-eight out of a total of ror schools reporting the 
number of sources of financial support draw their support from 
two or more sources. Eighteen schools are supported in part 
by the local church budget, 17 schools by general subscriptions, 
8 schools by contributions of parents, 4 schools by overhead 
denominational boards, 4 schools by Sunday schools, 3 schools 
by entertainments, 2 schools by the pupils themselves; 1 school 
each by tuition, industries, the Sunday School Association, the 
Protestant Teachers Association, and by the Council of Reli- 
gious Education. 

A total of 67 schools are supported either wholly or in part, 


* The word budget is not used in the technical sense, but in the sense of the church paying the bills. 
** Not regular tuition. Pupils simply pay for the materials they use. 
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by the local church budget, 24 schools by general subscription, 
tz schools by the contributions of parents, ro schools by the 
Sunday schools, 5 schools by the pupils themselves, 5 schools 
by overhead denominational boards, 3 schools by entertain- 
ments, 2 schools by the Protestant Teachers Association, 1 
school each by the public school board of education, the brother- 
hoods, a special fund, tuition, industries, Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and by the Council of Religious Education. 

It' is obvious that the great majority of week-day church 
schools are financed by church support. Very few schools are 
at present receiving any financial support from philanthropic, 
industrial, civic, or social organizations. There is a decided 
feeling that the week-day church school is a church rather 
than a community responsibility. There is considerable uni- 
formity in the present practice of financing the week-day schools. 
The outstanding fact revealed by the table is that 67 out of 
a total of 101 schools are wholly or in part financed by the local 
church budget. Whatever other causes may be responsible 
for this condition, one thing is certain, a growing conviction 
is manifesting itself to the effect that religious education must 
be taken seriously; it must be dignified by adequate financial 
support. This conviction is in part responsible for including 
the week-day church school in the local church budget along 
with pastoral support, missions, and other items. 

On the other hand, in some instances the path of least resis- 
tance is followed in financing the week-day church schools. 
Methods are employed that give promise of the largest returns 
while requiring the least effort. Little attention is given to 
educating the people to support the schools intelligently. 

The interdenominational school rarely if ever depends for 
its financial support on the pupils, the Sunday schools, the 
brotherhoods, tuition, and special funds. It depends on general 
subscriptions and the local church budgets. Occasionally it 
receives temporary help from overhead denominational boards 
and Sunday School Associations. 

The budgets in many denominational schools are so small 
that the financial support is likely to be drawn from almost 
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any available source. Whatever individuals or organizations 
can best afford it or are most willing to back it are called on to 
support the school. 

There appears to be an attempt to avoid the annual financial 
drive dependent for its success on a certain amount of emo- 
tional excitement. Preference is given to permanent rather 
than temporary sources of support, to organizations rather than 
to individuals. One school (Hyde Park, Boston) is already 
being financed out of a permanent endowment fund. 

Five schools? receive financial support from overhead denom- 
inational boards. These schools are maintained entirely or 
in part by the denominations as special experimental schools. 
New plans, programs, and methods are tested out before recom- 
mending them to the church at large. Two of these schools® 
are receiving generous financial support. 

Where the week-day church school is dependent on the pupils 
for its financial support the expenditures are invariably limited 
to material such as books, charts, maps, crayolas, etc. Where 
pupils are unable to pay for the materials they are provided 
free of charge. Wherever a child has the disposition to attend 
the week-day church school, even though he is not able finan- 
cially, a small sum of money is not permitted to bar him from 
attending the school. 

In one village* the public-school board of education bears 
the entire expense of the week-day church school. The expense 
is limited to the materials used in the school. This board has 
authorized the superintendent of public schools to expend 
whatever amount is necessary to conduct a successful week-day 
church school. In many towns and cities the superintendent 
of public schools and the board of education are enthusiastic 
supporters of the week-day church schools. 

Few schools rely on such uncertain sources of financial sup- 
port as entertainments. Where entertainments are used gen- 


2 ° . . \ ° 
erally they consist of plays, dramatization of Bible stories, 
* Gary, Indiana, interdenominational; Grand Ra ids, Michi : incinnati i 
Ohio, Episcopal; and Buffalo, New York, Baptist. serena Teleds. And Wane Nee eg 
* Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Toledo, Ohio, Episcopal schools. 
4 Camargo, Illinois. 
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musical programs, and various other types of programs. Ad- 
mission is charged or after the program has been given, often 
including the demonstration of work done in the week-day 
schools, appeals are made for financial support. This method 
is used only in the smaller schools, usually denominational 
schools; the larger schools realize the futility of depending on 
this method for their support. 

Only one school is supported by means of tuition. There is 
a general understanding that each pupil is to pay the sum of 
two dollars for the school year. However, this arrangement 
is not a hard-and-fast rule. If the parents are unable to pay, 
or if the family is large, special consideration is shown. 


TABLE 71 


PERMANENT® FINANCIAL POLICIES OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Seventy-three out of 109 schools report whether the schools have a permanent 
financial policy; 36 schools do not report. Seventy schools report permanent 
financial policies; 3 schools report no permanent financial policies. Sixty- 
nine schools indicate the nature of their permanent financial policies. 


Number of Week- 


Permanent Financial Policy Day Church Schools 


eM PAIIECHREMORCE A Pcie ad oh «cc od voy vine os Sons ase een dhe 47 
BME HI Eile gh 22 Oe ty orasc edsiayene lls a!scv's w) nlelale a peach lara 6 
Meet DSCEIDCONS Ii A icin aie wljere yeas nhs © <P o'0.9 waren bale salen 4 
Overhead denominational boards. 0.0... obec ec cee ne 2 
General subscriptions and contributions of parents............. 2 
(OS EEG) Se SR I 
General subscriptions and local church budget............-.... I 
Pacawennren, pudget aged: pupils. oi. ee cc oo warty ee ces I 
Pupils and peneral Subscriptions. 7.5... 8s ees tee cee teas I 
Local church budget and Sunday school...............-+4.45- I 
WPM MACIIOE MACEFIAIS 05 0) Geisha 04 alae oir oie S eae soiree I 
EE Sh pace DEY, eat A 2 RNR de I I 
Local church budget and overhead denominational boards....... I 

Det ee is Oe) Ai iat aah a6) 4.8 ala, oS lis at Vie alec! 9/86 Lug erg 69 


Forty-seven week-day church schools expect to make the 
local church budget their permanent source of financial support; 


5 The ITE table (70) deals with present sources of financial support. This table (71) deals 
with future plans for permanently financing the week-day church school. 
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6 schools, the Sunday school; 4 schools, general subscriptions; 
2 schools, overhead denominational boards; 2 schools, general 
subscriptions and contributions of parents; 1 school each con- 
tributions of parents, general subscriptions and local church 
budget, pupils (cost of materials), pupils and local church budget, 
pupils and general subscriptions, local church budget and Sun- 
day school, brotherhoods, and local church budget and over- 
head denominational boards. 

Fifty-one out of a total of 69 schools expect to make the 
local church budget the sole or partial source of permanent 
financial support; 8 schools, general subscriptions; 7 schools, 
the Sunday school; 3 schools, overhead denominational boards; 
3 schools, contributions of parents; 3 schools, the pupils (cost of 
materials); 1 school, the brotherhoods. 

Eleven schools expect to derive their permanent financial 
support wholly or in part from individuals (general subscrip- 
tions, contributions of parents, and pupils); sixty schools from 
organizations (church, Sunday school, denominational boards, 
and brotherhoods). This large number of schools making 
organizations rather than individuals the source of permanent 
financial support is undoubtedly due to the fact that organiza- 
tions are more permanent and dependable than individuals. 
The organizations on which the schools are depending for 
permanent financial support are without a single exception 
church organizations. Possibly the schools depending wholly 
or in part on general subscriptions include subscriptions of non- 
church organizations. There is a general tendency to depend 
almost exclusively on church organizations for the permanent 
support of the week-day church schools without attempting 
seriously to cultivate the financial cooperation of philanthropic, 
civic, social, and industrial organizations. This is not true 
to an equal degree of individuals. Several of the schools using 
the method of general subscriptions are cultivating community 
responsibility by means of a careful and systematic program 
of education. If the week-day church schools are developing 
better citizens, the whole community should be interested in 
them to the extent of supporting them financially. If the 
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week-day school provides religious education for all the chil- 
dren of the community, individuals and organizations alike 
owe both moral and financial support to the school. 

Several schools expect to be permanently financed either 
wholly or in part by the Sunday school or by the pupils paying 
for the materials they use. Evidently, the leaders in these 
schools are guilty either of ignorance or a lack of seriousness. 
No one would for a minute consider putting the permanent 


TABLE 72 


AMOUNTS OF PROPOSED BUDGETS OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS FOR YEAR 1921-1922 


__ Forty-three schools report on their proposed budgets for the year 1921-1922; 
66 schools do not report. Twenty-four of the 66 schools not reporting were 
organized in 1922-1923, hence could not report on this item. The majority of 
schools do not have budgets in the technical sense of the term. Seven out of 
the 43 schools reporting do not have separate budgets for the week-day church 
schools. Thirty-six schools indicate the amounts of their proposed budgets. 


Amount of Number of 
Proposed Budget Schools 
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as 58 AC anNoget ce 36 
Statistical Measures 
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* $4,000, 4,100, 4,200, 5,000 (2), 12,500, 15,900, 17,060. 
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financial support of the public school upon such a. precarious 
basis. Obviously, the Sunday school is the more dependable 
of the two, but most Sunday schools at present are inadequately 
financed and should not be depended on for the permanent 
financial support of the week-day church schools. 

A considerable number of week-day church schools have not 
yet adopted the budget system. These schools follow a pay- 
as-you-go policy and attempt to keep expenses down to the 
minimum, often curtailing the efficiency of the program. Seven 
out of a total of 43 schools reporting do not provide separate 
budgets for the week-day church schools. These seven schools 
are considered an integral part of their respective church schools 
and one budget provides for both schools. In the very nature 
of the case, these seven week-day church schools were in every 
case denominational schools. Twenty-four out of the 66 schools 
not reporting their budgets were organized in 1922-1923, hence 
could not report budgets for 1921-1922. 

The lowest proposed budget reported was $20 (87 pupils); 
the highest proposed budget was $17,060 (1,527 pupils). It 
is necessary to bear in mind that most week-day church schools 
do not include anything in their budgets for such items as rent 
for buildings, equipment, fuel, light, and janitor service. Where 
week-day classes are held in churches these items are usually 
provided free of charge by the churches. This means that 
most budgets would be considerably higher if these items were 
included. 

The budgets of many schools are entirely too meager. This 
is partly due to the fact that few people seem to know what 
items should be included in the budget. Many of the week-day 
schools have been organized recently and the experience of 
many teachers and directors in the financial administration of 
the schools is very limited. In some instances the week-day 
school is considered an extension of the Sunday school and is 
merely duplicating the work of the Sunday school. Where 
this is true Sunday-school buildings or rooms, equipment, lesson 
materials, and teachers are often used in order to keep down 
the expense. 
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On the other hand, the fact that 12 schools report budgets 
above $2,000, the highest being $17,060, indicates a disposition 
to consider the week-day church school seriously. Several 
schools are making determined efforts to put their educational 
work on a par financially with the public-school work. In 
week-day church schools having trained supervisors the budgets 
are generally carefully and intelligently prepared. 


TABLE 73 


ACTUAL EXPENDITURE OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
IN YEAR 1921-1922 


Sixty-six schools report; 43 schools do not report. A number of schools do 
not. keep a record of their expenditures. 


Actual Number of 
Expenditures Schools 
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A comparatively large number of week-day church schools 
do not keep a record of their expenditures. In some denom- 
inational schools this is due to the fact that the church appro- 


* $4,087, 5,000, 10,400, II,610, 12,500. 
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priates a certain amount for religious education; the Sunday 
school, the week-day church school, and in some instances other 
educational agencies of the church are financed out of this 
appropriation. In some schools sheer neglect explains the 
absence of records setting forth the expenditures of the school. 

The lowest expenditure reported was $5;° the highest expendi- 
ture $12,500." The preceding table (72) indicated that the 
lowest proposed budget was $20 and the highest proposed 
budget $17,060. In both instances the actual expenditures 
were less than the proposed budgets. The difference in amounts 
between proposed budgets and actual expenditures is generally 
due to one of two reasons: (1) failure to raise the proposed 
budget; (2) inaccurate estimate of the expenses for the school 
year. Expenses may be either over or underestimated. F orty- 
Seven per cent of the schools reporting their expenditures indi- 
cate that they are $100 or less for the school year. The total 
expenditures of the 66 schools were $77,672, the mean per school 
being $1,177. 

This table (73) does not tell the whole story. As already 
indicated, most churches furnish the buildings, equipment, 
fuel, light, janitor service, and often paid workers free of charge. 
In some denominational schools the director of religious educa- 
tion in the local church devotes from one fourth to one half or 
even more time to the week-day church school. Pastors, assis- 
tant pastors, deaconesses, church secretaries, social workers, 
physical directors, and other paid workers often devote part 
time to the week-day church school without charging it against 
the school. All this means that more money is being spent 
for week-day religious education than the table indicates. When 
the cost of the school is viewed from this standpoint, every 
school costs something. 

Some schools are approximating their ideal of placing the 
week-day school on a par educationally with the public school. 
They provide high-grade textbooks, suitable equipment, trained 
and experienced teachers and _ supervisors, This cannot be 


6 In two schools, one having 27 and the other 115 pupils. 
1 Enrollment of 3,377 pupils. 
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said, however, of the great majority of the week-day church 
schools. The actual ideal of some schools is, not, how can we 
develop the most efficient school, but how can we conduct our 
school most economically. Some schools fail to provide even 
the minimum essentials such as textbooks, desks or chairs, 
maps, blackboards, and pictures. Many schools do not have 
adequate libraries, individual classrooms, musical instruments, 
hymn books, suitable seating equipment, and they need many 
other items before they can be favorably compared with the 
public school. 


TABLE 74 


ANNUAL COST PER PUPIL IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
FOR YEAR 1921-1922 


Forty-five schools report the annual cost per pupil in week-day church schools; 
64 schools do not report. Twenty-four schools were organized in 1922-1923, 
hence could not report. A number of schools do not keep records of their 
expenditures. 


Annual Cost Number of 
per Pupil Schools 
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* $15, $19. 
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Thirty-one per cent of the schools reporting the annual cost 
per pupil indicate that it was $1 or less. Forty-nine per cent 
of the schools report the annual cost per pupil below $2. Fifty- 
one per cent of the schools report an annual cost per pupil 
above $2. We have stated elsewhere that a number of schools 
did not incur any expense whatever for the week-day church 
school. The lowest annual cost per pupil was ten cents, the 
highest $19. The median annual cost was $2.07, the mean $3.55. 

The annual cost of $19 per pupil in one school needs explana- 
tion. This particular school (Appleton, Wisconsin) is a com- 
paratively small school, having an enrollment of 196 pupils, 
and employing a trained supervisor, Professor E. E. Emme, 
of Lawrence College, which accounts for the high annual cost 
per pupil. The annual cost of $19 per pupil amounts to less 
than one half the annual cost per pupil (elementary) in public 
education in several large cities. In 1920 it was as follows for 
the following cities:? Boston, $48.73; Chicago, $51.35; Cleve- 
land, $54.60; Detroit, $47.47; New York, $52.14; Philadelphia, 
$50.89, and Saint Louis, $47.88. The median for all cities over 
300,000 was $50.50. 

The items requiring the greatest expenditure are trained 
teachers and supervisors. The schools reporting an annual 
cost of $2 or less per pupil almost invariably use volunteer teach- 
ers and supervisors, if they have supervisors at all. A few 
schools include items of equipment such as tables, desks, and 
chairs, which are not an annual but an initial expense. 

The various items of expenditure in the week-day church 
schools have been listed under the following categories: super- 
vision, teachers’ salaries, rent for buildings, construction of 
buildings, fuel and light, janitor service; books, charts, maps; 
tables, desks, chairs; stenographer, postage, printing; the un- 
itemized. 

Table 75 indicates the fact that the two most common items 
of expenditure are supplies, such as books, charts, maps, and 
teachers’ salaries. The table also indicates that the two largest 


8Henry, N. B. Digest of a Study of Public Education Costs, p. 11. The Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 1923. 
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TABLE 75 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-eight schools report on one or more of these items. Forty-one schools 
do not report. Most of the 41 schools not reporting had no expenditures, kept 
no records, or were organized within the last year. 

Rent Jani- 
Teach- for New Fuel tor Books, Tables, { 
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items of expenditure are the salaries of teachers and super- 
visors. The greatest amount spent by any one school for 
supplies was $1,000; the greatest amount spent for supervisors’ 
salary, $3,600; and the greatest amount spent for teachers’ 
salaries $10,550. The only two items of expenditure which 
were more than $1,000 in any single school were the salaries 
of teachers and supervisors. Four schools spent above $1,000 
for supervision; 14 schools spent more than that amount for 
teachers’ salaries. 

A statement regarding the percentage of the total expendi- 
tures used for salaries of teachers and supervisors in the dif- 
ferent schools is pertinent. We examined the cases of 29 schools 


1 Many teachers are volunteer teachers. 

2 These items are usually provided by churches without cost. 

3 $1,000 (2), 1,250, 1,800, 3,000, 3,600. 

4 $1,000, 1,125, 1,500, I,600, 1,644, 1,750, 1,800, I, 860, 2,000, 2,495, 2,500, 3,500,5,200, 6,100, 10,550 
(supervisor’s salary included in $10 550). 

5 Includes fuel and light in two instances. 
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where both the total expenditures and the expenditures for 
teachers and supervisors were reported. The salaries of teachers 
and supervisors were grouped since a large number of super- 
visors teach part time and a large number of teachers supervise 
part time. It was found that the percentage of money spent 
for teachers’ and supervisors’ salaries ranged from 22 to I00 
per cent of the total expenditure, the median being 81 per cent. 

On the other hand, 21 schools report that 1oo per cent, or 
every dollar, was spent for supplies. All this means that in the 
schools having volunteer teachers and directors (usually the 
small denominational schools) the supplies constitute the major 
or total expenditures. In the large schools having paid teachers 
and supervisors the materials of instruction generally con- 
stitute a minor part of the expenditures, while the salaries of 
teachers and supervisors constitute the major part of the 
expenditures. 

Comparatively few schools report expenditures for items 
such as rent for buildings, new buildings, fuel and light, janitor 
service, tables, desks, chairs, stenographer, postage, and print- 
ing. If money is spent for these items, it is generally only a 
small percentage of the total expenditure. The reason why 
so few schools report expenditures for fuel, light, rent for build- 
ings, and janitor service is due to the fact that these items are 
provided free of charge to the schools by the churches. When- 
ever rent is paid for a building it often means, not for the church 
building, but, rather, for the office of the supervisor. 

Salaries of teachers and supervisors and materials of instruc- 
tion constitute the major part of the expenditures of the week- 
day church schools. This is as it should be. The teachers 
and the course of study constitute the heart of a school. The 
two following tables deal further with the salaries of teachers 
and supervisors. 

Sixty-six of the 1o2 schools reporting regarding the teachers’ 
salaries, or 65 per cent, indicate that they do not pay teachers’ 
salaries. Thirty-six, or 35 per cent, of the schools pay their 
teachers. This does not mean that 65 per cent of the schools 
employ untrained volunteer teachers and that 35 per cent of 
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the schools employ trained and experienced paid teachers. 
In some of the schools reporting that they do not pay teachers’ 
salaries the regular paid staff of the church do the teaching. 
Then too, in towns and cities where ex-public-school teachers 
are available the teaching of volunteers is occasionally superior 
to that of paid teachers. However, there is an increasing 
sentiment developing in favor of paid teachers for the week-day 


TABLE 76 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred two schools report concerning teachers’ salaries. In 66 schools 
teachers receive no salaries; in 36 schools they receive salaries. Ten schools 
report the salaries by the month, 7 by the year, and 19 by the hour. 

Section I 


TEACHERS SALARIES PER MONTH 
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Section III 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES PER HOUR 


Number of 

Hourly Salary Schools 

Bi SO tty Sikes cheese wis ldte w anenra a 0 aia ae Se gee a 
ee Per iy i MRR fee gee oy Ae eo 
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church schools. It is felt that. high-grade teachers should be 
paid for their work. Some schools are not paying their teach- 
ers, not because they think they should not be paid, but be- 
cause sufficient public sentiment has not been developed to 
secure the funds with which to pay them. 

Ten schools pay their teachers by the month, 7 schools by 
the year, and 19 schools by the hour. The lowest salary paid 
per month is $50 and the highest is $200. The lowest salary 
paid per year is $25, and the highest is $1,800. The lowest 
salary paid per hour is 50 cents and the highest is $5. 

Five schools report salary schedules according to which they 
grade the salaries of their teachers. In these schools the salaries 
depend in part on such items as academic training, teaching 
experience (both in public and week-day schools), amount of 
teaching (if paid by month or year), and whether they are 
teaching in elementary or high school grades of the week-day 
church school. 

One reason for the apparent meagerness of the monthly and 
yearly salaries of the teachers is the fact that some teachers 
are employed on part time only. Another reason is the fact 
that in a few schools no attempt is made to reimburse the teacher 
for his work. A small sum of money is given him as a sign of 
appreciation for his services. 

A comparison of salaries of public-school teachers and week- 
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day church-school teachers of the same towns or cities reveals 
the fact that the public-school teacher is generally paid a higher 
salary. In some instances, however, usually where the teacher 
in the week-day school is responsible for administrative as well 
as supervisory duties, she receives a higher salary than the 
public-school teachers. 

In schools where paid teachers are employed only a few hours 
per week they are generally paid by the hour. In schools 
where paid teachers are employed for half time or more, gen- 
erally they are paid by the month or year. A number of week- 
day church schools are striving to pay their teachers the same 
salary as that received by public-school teachers of correspond- 
ing grades, but in most instances this ideal has not been realized. 

Practically every pastor, as far as could be ascertained, gives 
his services to the week-day church school in the capacity of 
teacher, administrator, or supervisor of instruction without 
additional remuneration. In only a single case that came under 
our observation the pastor of the church who was also the teacher 
of the week-day church school received additional pay for his 
services. 


TABLE 77 
SALARIES OF SUPERVISORS OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-three schools report regarding the salaries of supervisors. Sixteen 
schools do not report. In 15 schools the supervisors receive salaries, and in 
78 schools the supervisors recetve no salaries. Two schools report the salaries 
by the month; 12 schools by the year; 1 school by the hour (the latter pays 
$2 per hour). 


Section I 


SUPERVISORS’ SALARIES PER MONTH 


Salary Number of 
Per Month Schools 
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Section II 


SUPERVISORS SALARIES PER YEAR 
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Seventy-eight, or 84 per cent, of the schools reporting do 
not pay supervisors’ salaries; 15, or 16 per cent, of the schools 
pay their supervisors. ‘Two schools pay their supervisors by 
the month; 12 schools by the year; 1 school by the hour. The 
monthly salary ranges from $160 to $200. The lowest annual 
salary is $100; the highest is $3,600. One school pays its super- 
visor $2 per hour. In some schools the supervisor teaches part 
time. 

In a few instances the superintendent of public schools 
assumes the additional responsibility of supervising the week- 
day church schools without cost to the churches. Occasionally 
this is done because of a feeling of responsibility for the pupils 
during school hours or in order to prevent denominational 
complications. In at least one instance (Batavia, LIllinois) 
it was done to give the pastors assistance in standardizing the 
schools. 

In several schools (Naperville and Evanston, Illinois; Del- 
aware, Ohio; Malden, Massachusetts; and Appleton, Wis- 
consin) the supervisory work is more or less in charge of pro- 
fessors of religious education of colleges, universities, and sem- 
inaries. These men and women offer their expert services 
either free of charge or for a very small amount of money. Some 
exceptionally fine experimental work in lesson writing, drama- 
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tization, worship, and the use of pictures is being carried on 
in these schools. The large majority of week-day church schools 
are doing little or no experimental work. This cannot be said, 
however, of the week-day schools in charge of these higher 
institutions. If these schools are anything, they are experi- 
mental schools. 

Supervisors are generally paid by the school year, although 
in several instances, among which Dayton, Ohio, is one, they 
are hired for the full year. The supervisor of the above-men- 
tioned school has charge of the daily vacation church school 
during the summer months and she attempts to unify and 
correlate the programs of the week-day church school and the 
daily vacation church school. 

Only 16 per cent of the schools report paid supervisors. It 
appears that one of the greatest needs of the week-day church 
schools at present is trained supervision of instruction. A 
large number of teachers, many of whom are untrained for 
their work, are feeling their way with little if any help from 
trained and experienced supervisors. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


There is considerable uniformity in the methods of financing 
the week-day church schools. The great majority of schools 
are financed either wholly or in part out of the local church 
budget. A considerable number of schools also solicit general 
subscriptions. Very few schools receive financial support from 
nonchurch organizations. There is a tendency to secure perma- 
nent sources of support. Many schools have not yet adopted 
the budget system. The expenditures of some schools amount 
to practically nothing. Generally, the churches provide the 
buildings, equipment, fuel, light, janitor service, and occasionally 
trained teachers free of charge. In general, the expenditures 
of the week-day church schools are small. The annual cost 
per pupil is generally far below that of the public school. The 
most common item of expenditure is supplies such as books, 
charts, maps, pictures, and crayolas. In many of the schools 
not having paid teachers the supplies constitute the major 
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part of the expenditures. The largest amount of money is 
spent for the salaries of teachers and supervisors. Only a 
very small per cent of the week-day church schools employ 
paid teachers and supervisors. Teachers are paid by the month, 
the year, or the hour. Generally, the salaries of teachers and 
supervisors are below those of public-school teachers and super- 
visors in like positions. There is a growing sentiment that 
teachers in the week-day schools should be paid for their services. 
Occasionally the teachers receive a gift of appreciation rather 
than remuneration for their services. The financial adminis- 
tration of the week-day church schools is still in an experimental 
stage. The church is beginning to take the religious education 
of her children and youth seriously. This is shown by her 
efforts to secure trained teachers and supervisors, more ade- 
quate financial support, and improved curricula for the week- 
day church schools. There is a growing conviction that an 
efficient program of week-day religious education will entail 
considerable expenditures. Trained teachers and supervisors are 
doing much to dignify week-day religious education by virtue 
of standardizing the financial administration of the schools and 
cultivating public opinion favorable to a generous and perma- 
nent support of the same. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CURRICULUM OF WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


In this chapter a study is made of the curricula used in the 
week-day church schools. The data are grouped about the 
following centers: name of lesson series used in the week-day 
church schools; basic and supplementary lesson materials used 
in each grade; versions of the Bible used in the week-day and 
Sunday-school classes; an evaluation by the surveyor of the 
Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts; other activ- 
ities pupils engage in such as hand-work, dramatics, play, giv- 
ing money and service projects. The Abingdon Week-Day 
Religious Education Texts were selected for purposes of evalua- 
tion because they are more widely used than any other lesson 
series. This series is used exclusively or in part in 33 out of 
rog week-day church schools, or in almost one third of the 
schools. These 33 schools probably include 50 per cent or 
more of the pupils enrolled in the tog schools surveyed, since 
19 of the 28 interdenominational schools use this series, 6 
exclusively and 13 in part. 

Some week-day church schools use one lesson series exclusively, 
others use individual texts selected from various sources, and 
still others do not use any textbooks whatever. Most textbooks 
used in the week-day church schools are taken from the various 
lesson series prepared either for the Sunday school or the week- 
day church school; very few individual textbooks not found in 
these series are used in the week-day church schools. 

The following lesson series and individual textbooks are 
used most frequently in the week-day church schools: the 
Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts easily head the 
list, being used exclusively or in part in 33 schools; the Lu- 
theran Graded Lessons are second, being used in 17 schools; 
the Catechism (various editions) is third, being used in 13 
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TABLE 78 
LESSON SERIES USED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report regarding the lesson series used. Seven 
schools report the use of individual texts selected from various sources. Two 
schools report that they do not use textbooks. Many schools use parts of 
several series. The following table represents series used exclusively and in 
combination with other series. 


Number of Number of 

Schools Using Schools Using 

This Series This Series 

Lesson Series Used Exclusively in Part 

Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts.. 12 ............... 21 
Christian Nurture Series (Episcopal)............ TO. 3.9.15 ee I 
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Pilgrim—Mayflower Series.................0.. Pe 3 
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schools; the Christian Nurture Series (Episcopal) is tourth, 
being used in 11 schools; and the Gary Leaflets are fifth, being 
used in ro schools exclusively or in part. 

The following series and individual texts are used less fre- 
quently, in from one to eight schools: University of Chicago 
Constructive Studies; Graded Bible Stories by Mutch; Scrib- 
ner’s Closely Graded Series (formerly Blakeslee Lessons); 
Westminster Text-Books of Religious Education for church 
schools having Sunday, week-day and expressional sessions; 
International Graded Lessons; Keystone Lessons; Pilgrim Les- 
sons (Mayflower Series); Judson Press Lessons; Northwestern 
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Sunday School Lessons; Evangelical Sunday School Lessons; 
Lansing Leaflets; Toledo, Ohio, Course; Bible; Roman Catholic 
Sunday School Lessons; own Lessons; Truly Stories; and Junior 
League Texts. 

Quite frequently the denominational week-day church school 
uses its own denominational lesson series irrespective of its 
merits just because it is their denominational series. The 
denominational week-day church schools having trained educa- 
tional leadership occasionally select the lesson series they con- 
sider best, irrespective of denominational affiliation. Prac- 
tically all the denominational schools in one town! were using 
the Lutheran Graded Lessons because they did not know that 
there were week-day lesson series in existence. Generally in 
the interdenominational week-day church school having trained 
educational leadership, there is found the most careful selec- 
tion of lesson series, based on expert judgment and free from 
narrow denominationalism or sectarianism. 


TABLE 79 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE I OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE I 


Sixty-eight schools report classes for Grade I. Fifty-seven schools, report 
as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade I Number 


of Schools 


First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon.......----++++esee ee rreeee 10 
ge Group Lee ree ene eet eee ies 6 
Trust in God—Christian Nurture Course, II]......------+-++++-0 eee: & 
Catechism—Baltimore (R. C.) (2) Westminster (1)....6-..----¢005se. 4 
God The Loving Father—Westminster Week-Day Texts.......-----+-- 4 
aeenarional Graded Lessons, Course 1... 0. --2-j.- 2s er eer 3 
a  evticie on cre cieieis o clos aise Bec pieehe ee stee fee ire 3 
Old Testament Card Series 11 A—Lutheran GERieS cue Wiss ae iterators 3 
Royton ee COUrSCM ngs ree sneer t trent enna mmso sess 2 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch, Course I......------+:arcttcrttt 2 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts.......--. I 
Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by the teacher. ..--.----++++++ I 


i Tiffin, Ohio.” 
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Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade I of Schools 
The Fatherhood of God—Christian Nurture, Course I or II............ I 
Little Folded Hands: Sucuea 2. 00 hin ce tea ae Seve a I 
Child Religion in Song and Story—University of Chicago.............. I 
Stories About God’s Gifts—Judson Press. 5, -:2 0. 2-- 222 eee I 
Wonderland—Lutheran Graded Series. ......0...02..00s0der0eueeeeee I 
Pictureland—Lutheran Graded Series; .).7i42.. 2. 122 5.225. 2 ee I 
Northwestern Infant Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran.................. I 
God the Loving Father and His Children—Scribner’s, Age 6........... 1 
Preparatory Lessons in Church MME eae es sale be wales I 
Primary Bible Stories—Junior League—Robinson................-.-- I 
Knights:of Any Town—Pilerim 9.2 |. cies 2s. «cen os tas os ee I 
The: Rest. of the Family—Pilgrim.'. 7.2 1... felon cs tee I 
Bible Geography—prepared by the teacher................0eeeeeeees I 
Bible Sie Dene Graded:Course Vao0s.n. 5 Dowd. de sos oe I 
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Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE I 
Six schools report concerning supplementary textbooks used. 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade I aon 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon..............000cecceeeee 2 
ible-Primer—Lutheran >.> .'. J. scene a is ca eke Cole nee Cee I 
Bible Stories of Sunday School and Home—Part I, oe s ba weer I 
Second Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon..... . Se So a! 
Mayflower Program Book—Pilgrim i). «ams. +s Pores «saan cee I 
EEO CAV GR ere se sic ie is aes Wand Ge She Re Rs Se ING 6 


TABLE 80 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE II OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion | 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE II 


Seventy-nine schools report classes for Grade II. Sixty-seven schools 
report concerning basic textbooks. 
Number 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade II of Schools 
Gary Leaflets,(Groupalaya oi ora op )snd t 2 ac. decks eee 9 
Bible Primer—Lutheraniarg soe peace soos Ore ae Ol 6 
Second Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon......................04- 5 
Catechism—Baltimore (2) tm eeiee oon evs Skins ic 4 


* One school uses two textbooks in Grade I. 
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Basic Textbooks Used in Grade II 


Keystone—Course I 
Trust in God—Christian Nurture, Course III 
The Fatherhood of God—Christian Nurture, I—II 
Little Folded Hands 


Bible Stories—Lutheran 


$08 Oo 8 PC or oes os eee ee 


Child Religion in Song and Story, Book II—Constructive Series. ... 
stories About God’s Gifts—Judson Press. ............0c0ee0eeees 
Northwestern infant Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran. i i ee. 
God the Loving Father and His Children—Scribner’s, Age 6....... 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster—Juniors.................. 
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Number 
of Schools 


Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by the teachers................ I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee.................. I 
Primary Bible Stories—Junior League.............000 00 cece ee eee enna I 
Mitesest-of the -Pannly—Pilorim. .5 . v.06. ss sec rales esse cece eacecueks I 
Bee OMAN LOWN=—F NOTIN c.g 5% dds aed e vee s nde a PE Raw ols Beleldioe os I 
Reto Nel ONDOSIOOd, OCOTICS... o\¢ 9555.0 pe ann pv esp abies be Coes a cee leeeas I 
Oc ierut Wy OLSHIP—-TArtSNOIMe . a seis oe ea ee ee ee ee ee ne ele I 
Ses EE eter ost ale cay eater’ nets wn Gowan ois cos brennan nara eer shah ua 68* 
Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE II 
Nine schools report concerning supplementary textbooks used. 
Number of 
Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade II Schools 
Second Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon................20+00005 2 
ee Beene eee CUCL all © aye cn tee a tas) elie oe Secale wit eas este ke arts I 
E31) ae ley irre so ote niche e cc foA cease eislevain ie sasieve epee oye bee Pp reese PL I 
Bible Stories of Sunday School and Home, Part I—King’s Highway..... I 
Jesus’ Way of Love and Service—Scribner’s, Age 8........-.-.-.+.+.. 1 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon.........-....-++-+++++-+: I 
Good Shepherd Stories......... ARE GDA SOIR RROD ero erry I 
Mayflower Program Book—Pilgrim. ...........0+20+ eee esse cece eeees I 
Sire OME Nore ea yN IL ulate kas ule > wipye\e 2 pinde myoiaie ope Bah 9 


* One school uses two textbooks for Grade II. 
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Ninety-seven schools report classes for Grade III. 


CURRENT WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
TABLE 81 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE III OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE III 


report as to basic textbooks used. 


* Two schools use Group I. 
** Two schools use two textbooks each in Grade III. 


Eighty-three schools 


Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade III of Schools 
Gary Leaflets: Group Uo. Sees s 2.4 eas ced daw nce ee ese ee ee 10*; 
Catechism—DBaltimore (2) iy oft ad. e ie oe 2 doe oo oS 9 
God with Man—Christian Nurture, Course V..................-.---- 8 
Every-Day Lessons in Religion-—Abingdon, Age 8.................44 6 
bible Pruner——Luthorans)°y ous Oe as dh oa oe Co ee ee 6 
Graded Bible Stories —=Mutch . 2... (Pode fa eas be ee 4 
International Graded Lessons, Course III........................---- 4 
God the Loving Father—Primary—Westminster Week-Day Texts...... 4 
ible Stories —Lutheran, ©.) fs oo eas een bee vee ee “. 
Bible wer aoa Chas kee Te dics 55.6 Rae POUR ae eee ee oe eer 3 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon......................-22- 3 
Bible History—Lutheran. ois 25.4 65 dex oso. hw oe ee 2 
Nvorkland=-Lutheran: s/s vii. . se desee nos F455 Soo Oe eee 2 
Jesus the Light of the World—Juniors—Westminster Week-Day...... 2 
Keystone, cis ee eee Ss 
Obedience to God—Christian Nurture,"Course IV................00008 I 
Desenower Bandar kilgrimy 3). 0a Gaels | sy co eaten = pete ee eee I 
Child Religion in Song and Story—Book III, Age 6, Constructive....... 1 
Server WMtOr—-A DIN gAON ss. y's sis cavern eubretok-oreein yore cele ae I 
Per ERUOTHES tren ines sous Sucka WG Vion -5 5 «be Sena Tepe ee ee I 
Stories About God’s Gifts—Judson Press... . 0.0.0.0 .e ccc cece cc cuee I 
Stones of the Long Ago—Keystone. . . 0... css essa cen avn a ceee ee I 
Northwestern Primary Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran , so. ..0 epee I 
Wralkeenwith Jesusin the Holy Land. 0 ..o.05..5 050. 16 eee ta cee eee I 
Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by teacher................... I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee................. I 
Primary Bible Stories—Robinson—Junior League.................... I 
Travel Book ee hie MPM IG AONE AUN fone sac cos I 
Knights:orntve Loyn=-Pipyim.) . 4.45). «<.a-sms «ext I 
The Rest of the Family—Pilgrim i& ssa Siew ee OR he ae hee ee I 
Bookiof, Worships-Rlartshorne........ ....<.sxcisc-dineeciee beck Oana I 
Yolédo: Coirse Sa nese teen ee uw sis > oo da ais oa 0 ole otha Geena I 

Dota, Grist: cad seis oo s)> an a 500 aun Gig 6 beats eee ee See 
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SECTION II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE III 


Nine schools report as to supplementary textbooks used. 


A Number 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade IIT of Schools 
Second Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon...................000005 I 
iMayaower band Book——Pilgrim : 6... e5 sce se he es be eee eee ee eee ele I 
ft ones LET ANG fri. bore vac bss ho la. wb oles FE POM m eters I 
eee PO Ragen EP a hed re in esd Uh A wccionie thea alah ceeds I 
ep AVIVA EMEA ee RN eee en eels coh a ss dy a acaile Atel are oe Rioateare I 
Ways and Teachings of the Church—Lutheran..................-..--- I 
Par icadistery——Luthetan (252s os. re eh tee nee eae I 
ae Stories of Sunday School and Home—Part I[I—King’s Highway 
AUS ES ee ae ae fd RAD eT lien Pes Or RE BOIL ic I 
Every-day Lessons in Religion—Abingdon, Course III................. I 
TILL Le SS 9 a eae on Rar a irae ee eee Rnd Seas. Poe 9 

TABLE 82 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IV OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section | 
BASIC TEXTBOOK USED IN GRADE IV 


One hundred four schools report classes for Grade IV. Eighty-six schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade IV erage 
Gary Leaflets, Group I]. <1. 2... eee eee ere enter nent eens 10 
aeeriicm-—-Daltimore (2). ee cr ee ee ee sea cect eee eens neds 9 
ible Storics—Lutheran, Course V.......--- nec evcccersteser ct rsene 8 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch, Course II (1), Course III (1)............ 7 
Jesus the Light of the World—Juniors—Westminster Week-day Texts.. 7 
God’s Great Family—Christian Nurture, Course VI.......--.-..---- ee: 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V.......-+--++- 0-020 ee: 5 
Followers of the Marked Trail—Abingdon, Grade VI..........-..---+-- 4 
An Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9... ...-++-+-+-+ee00es 4 
ey Lessons in Religion—Abingdon, Grade II]......-.-..-.-.-+-. 3 
ty Rn ats cli chaste net) ok eas epic ties eee cette Pear 3 
Ree etOne COUTSE LE Ne fic lewnciro hes cn eeu t ese enn re eee emi eek selves 2 


God With Man—Christian Nurture, Course V........---- esse eee eeees 2 
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Number 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade IV of Schools 
International 'Graded;5, wate = ia oa eins mee oe ee 2 
Obedience to God—Christian Nurture, Course IV..................... I 
Mayflower Band Book—Pilatim= Sse. hota anoe os ae eee I 
Bible’ History—Dutheran con 02% seo care de aes te oe ano eee I 
World Stories Retold—Judson Press... 0. .2-5- 04.0 +au00- Se ee I 
Northwestern Intermediate Lessons, Year I................-..eeeeeeee I 
stories of the Long Ago—Keystone.. ...<y...03.000 cles: ave ee rf 
Workland—Lutheran Graded Series, Course III.....................-. I 
Northwestern Primary Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran................. I 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VI................--- I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee.................. I 
First Primary Book in Religion—Abingdon, Grade I................... I 
pone Citizen —Joyce: Manual S04. .n ii bisa ee ce. a doe I 
nobis Footsteps—McLennani: 2 ....4 220505 < 0) 2 ob. ae I 
Good American Lessons—Hutchin’s Code............0..0eecceceecuce I 
Niro brendan ty. sobs, wand tee oe ae eee eee I 
The Bible in Graded Story, Volume III—Abingdon.................... I 
otal: sb: Jaw's sees fear se au ok ound ee ee ee 88* 
Section II 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IV 


Thirteen schools report as to supplementary textbooks used, 2 schools each 
using 2 textbooks in Grade 


Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade IV of ' Scheie 
DANE On Srila Pann Nee vn vo ota Care ereeee The eee ne 2 
Heroes of Israel—Constructive, Age I1............00000..0.0.....0,., 2 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded Series, Course V..................... I 
Fiyminal——swedish Mission Church... 05 +..-s.e+.s2,-,.. Ln I 
The Ways and Teachings of the Church—Lutheran.................... I 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII................., I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Course V, Age 9... cent eee 


The Restof the Pamily—Pilerim...,.....-..:s..+.0,-.: : 
Tales of Golden Deeds—Abingdon, Grade IV........0 I 
Boys and Girls of Other Lands—Abingdon, Grade IV.......00 1 I 
Manual for Training in Worship—Hartshorne.......... «aca ace 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII... ||| nice ee 

Total, sc. ie- sue apnea ne sss ¢.. ens sect o eo eee ee I5 


* Two schools use two textbooks each in Grade IV. 
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TABLE 83 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE V OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE V 


One hundred four schools report classes for Grade V. Ninety-five schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade V poteots 
teen initia altimOre (1) 002 2 gsc ee es bb oe vec de he wise eee oa ge ae 10 - 
Gary Leaflets, Group III (Two schools use Group I)................-. 9 
Followers of the Marked Trail—Abingdon, Grade VI................. 6 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch (Course III, two schools)............... 6 
Bibles stomes=—— Lutherans COULSeaV ois Sonics eee ce ee iets eee scar re eh 6 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts for Juniors. 6* 
Christian Seasons—Christian Nurture, Course VII................... 6 
a Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V......+...-.-.-2--005- 6 

es ro hate coe aerate Hie Siu viel) Grote joes cota 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI...............--.0-+0-: : 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII (1 R. C.).......... 4 
Life of Jesus—Constructive, Age 10......-.-- 1.1 eee eee cece ee eee eee 3 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII..............-. 2 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive Course V, Age 9.............. 2 
Northwestern Intermediate—Evangelical Lutheran................-.. 2 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded, Course VI........-.-+---+-0+0-55 2 
Keystone; Course [1]. . 2... c cc eee seen nent tec cnennens 2 
God’s Great Family—Christian Nurture, Course VI........-.-..--+-- 2 
International Graded (Course IV)... 2... eee sce ce eee ee eee eee eens 2 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII..... I 
Mecting the Test. 2.5.05... cece tet tere cee tenn tet eee I 
Bible Biography—Lutheran Graded Series, Course IX........---.---- I 
World Stories Retold—Judson Press... ......-- 2-2 eee e eee eects I 
Stories of the Long Ago—Keystone. ... 0... 0... e eee eee ere tee eees I 
Pictureland—Lutheran Graded, Course IV............----2-- eee e eee I 
Hero Tales—Pilgrim. .......----eeceeeeer eter ees “Ph te DE BERE E aSpbN I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee......-..-..----- I 
Junior Citizen—Joyce Manual. ........-0- 0. ee eee e creer eens I 
In His Footsteps—McLennan.......2.--- reset eee eens I 
God With Man—Christian Nurture, Course V.......---- +--+ s eee ees I 
Good American Lessons—Hutchin’s Code. .......---+-- see e eee e cece I 
PER en Oa Oe cape cces cewek cor eae te ete c eter ec nenginctcena I 
Sipe EN aS ore! a tra the ator cieiais cw Diy Gove soe wt ew gehw es ciaues 99** 


* One course prepared by the teacher. 
%* Four schools use two courses each for Grade V. 
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Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE V 


Thirteen schools report as to supplementary textbooks used in Grade V. 


Number 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade V of Schools 
PMT ty ac cater t oy cat o scsi ar he ee EERE: eee OL lene oe aR 2 
Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX....................-.. 2 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded, Course V..............2.-00ee0eeee I 
fiymnal—Latheran Church. . 1.9. ett. onescck cones s panes oe eee I 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII.................. 1 
RU ALECHISI Gaetan ne Mange ce eoeee tba ce ee oan tthe act ten I 
ite or Christ—-Pilprim, ts.cck ee tote casos aor ce eet I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9...................... 1 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI...................--0-- I 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V................--.--- I 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................ I 
BL Otalbr A tne. ily Welw os wnt esate tet atte hen eee ote ee 13 


TABLE 84 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VI OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VI 


One hundred six schools report classes for Grade VI. Ninety-six schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VI of Schents 
Gary. Leatlets; Ciroum loins etc. evs ccs s cee Clee Gee. ee 9 
Followers of the Marked ‘Trail—Abingdon, Grade VI...... 9 
Catechism tr Baltimore le cmnmenss +... aoctee, Sek eee ere ee 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII... .. 7 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded, Course VII (1 Roman Catholic) 27. 6 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI........................ 6 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch—(two schools use Course III)........... 6 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Juniors.. 6* 
ae Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V...................... 4 
ADEE eo ago so lala eth she UO RRME EI Coe boar ees, tn SANE ee ee 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded Course VI........................ : 
Life of Jesus—Constructivé, Age Somme. «iy chic saw tann itein eee 3 
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4 : Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VI of Schools 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded, Course V.... 2.2.0.0... 000s eee eens 3 
God’s Great Family—Christian Nurture, Course VI................-. 3 
Citizen, Junior—Espey—Abingdon, Grade VII...................-4-- 2 

Northwestern Lessons—Junior Year I (Intermediate 1), Evangelical 

EERE ae he ae AN re ee stink pick ann soos caetuaiee pee 2 
er eee essOnsy COUT Ee elias ars cts ea sleldles gucn ays ba oae wena’ 2 
Pi lemeen ele eh est eye oes se arts Ge wasn wie edie vn sone Poe acorate eventos I 
Bible Biography—Lutheran Graded, Course IX............-2.-0 02055. I 
Heroes of Israel—Constructive, Age If. ... 2.220... e eee eee tee I 
NVonld stories Retold—Judson Press... 6G. os ew ee ea tes I 
Stories of the Lone Ago—Keystone. 2... ec sn ec ete eae ewe I 
ee SOE Saar El cee osc cies Bsr oieas ated eisai elas 'elainliin 8 Stein pants I 
Pictureland—Lutheran Graded, Course IV...............0005- 05s eee I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9........-..0222+ 00000 I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee...............-- I 
Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII.........-.-.-.-..:. I 
Junior Citizen—Joyce Manual... . 2.16... eee ee ee tee I 
In His Footsteps—McLennan. . 1.2.0... cece nee nas I 
Good American Lessons—Hutchin’s Code... .....----0 +0 eee e ee eee I 
MURMeM TCHR UF VLAN oe ene os eo Spee visio acess esatiyess (oe. po bie wile pieehs ene as I 
The Life of Christ—Constructive, Age 14........---. 5 eee e eee e eee ee I 

DST Bota a Ie APSE Ras ane eA aay SRR a TR RS cee MICE ae rtoph J 

Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VI 
Fourteen schools report as to supplementary textbooks used. 

Supplementary Textbooks,Used in Grade VI of Schouis 
kth Petts ne acs DIMEN ayals Avi San 6) 2 eile elo cousl 8 she ew Cnet eee 2 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI..........----4+--+0005: 2 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V......-.-.---.-0+0005- 2 
Heroes of Israel—Constructive, Age If. 0.2... 66 c cece eee eee eee 2 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded, Course V.......-...6--+ +e eeee tenes I 
Hymnal—Lutheran Church. .......--+ 200-0 e secre eter eee I 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII......-..--.++++:- I 
Caer ye ey diictig a ape Sin tepe ecchls onan: 4 o0 12 Whee 65 atin woe leone I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9......----+eseeeeeees 1 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII... ....--....+-- I 
ese Re CMRIe irke aa PE net Oh ats cass oan dng Sodnm Piola alehalale 14 


* One course prepared by the teachers. 
** Six schools use two textbooks each for Grade VI. 
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TABLE 85 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VII OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VII 


Eighty schools report classes for Grade VII. Seventy-two schools report 
as to basic textbooks used. 


Number 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VII of Schools 
GateChiSM mie anes «ie. bo cokes one Rus eno a ORL ee 8 
The Life of Our Lord—Christian Nurture, Course IX................. 7 
Gary Leaflets, Group IV (two schools use Group III)................. 6 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded, Course VII (One R. CC) see 6 
God Revealing His Truth—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Interme- 

FALE Meet Wen oe Celso ch soe oie ba ee oe on 5 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded, Course VI....................... 4 
ihe Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX................... 3 

1) Sete Ak SO a See e ce 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................ : 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch (one school uses Course Til) >see eee 3 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII...................... a 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI........................ 2 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Juniors... 2* 

stizen,,|inior—Abingdon, Grade VII)... 2. .cs eee den eee 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII... _ 2 
The Long Life of the Church—Christian Nurture, Course X....... I 
Dramatization of Bible Stories—Miller.....................-..00 0 I 
Paulo arsus—-Constructive, Agé 12... 6scisdecsec seuss ese I 
Pilctot lests—=-Constructive, Age 10)...» 00 << noe daca dun Goce I 
Bible Biography—Lutheran Graded, Course IX...................... I 
Northwestern Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran—Juniors................ I 
Pleroes Of the Paith—=scribner’s, Age 13... 2... seoescsceceecaccbaue I 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded Series, Course V..................... I 
Preparatory Lessons in Church Membership—Bugbee................. I 
pes Citizens joycearenual 0... 0). ovo: (eee ake I 

DEPP OOtate pee VICLEMMAN . «0. 0s «as cies boas os GR on I 
Christian Seasons—Christian Nurture, Course VII..................., I 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V................... I 
Followers of the Marked Trail—Abingdon, Grade VI. . ead I 
The Life of Christ—Constructive, Abevta. Ss ok eccrine ne I 
Datinof fomunesSeri bien y AGO 1G (6. s6c4 ss ans s Soe ot tv ee I 

Reta). . Sa eeeeemtiiao ss Se hs. sks chee soso, cee ee rp be: 


* One course prepared by teacher. 
** Two schools use two textbooks each in Grade VII. 
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Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VII 


Nine schools report as to the supplementary textbooks used. 


ae Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade VII eeu 
Set eg a remer cos INRIA eo, LP Pe ae alee, «ate ca 
Bible Stories—Lutheran Graded, Course V...............2.2.-....... ; 
Peat MUECHE CE Seer rRiN fe, Serta nc os fads. ela g Ss os eee I 
RP MISIM Woe tr AES hae tA le Ste OS drei ns ods hoe oe eee I 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded, Course VI....................... I 
pecroce\o! Astael—-Constructive, Age 1%... <0... 6. nce sec ccesveceeus I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9...........0..0..0000e I 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................ I 
1 ah og SU Gia Byer: Pace ne MR is 
TABLE 86 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VIII OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


3 SECTION I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VIII 


Seventy-two schools report classes for Grade VIII. Sixty-two schools 
report as to basic textbooks used. 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VIII opened 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII.................. 12* 
MP EOC SHINE FOGIEHTIOLE) oh. gas shee og e.fecd ar a od yaw esc So As ale a oy oy eens 6 
The Long Life of the Church—Christian Nurture, Course X........... 6 
God Revealing His Truth—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Intermediate. 5 
The Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX................... 3 
RR et EGU Vii sects core oie cin chore sine NI 6 ig ot sine tia wae aie 3 
DES tg NU RT 28 SZ cite a Se as Sie Sia ela es ow oS 0/0 Dearne Oe 3 
Wiser pete and sCOnduct../. oi scien cine wise ne ot oie cae e see ele als 2 
Peron nrist--© onstructive, Ave 14.6.5 22.062. .e e ee eee cen aware 2 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch (one school uses Course III)............. 2 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII.... 2 
Paul ot Farsus—Constructive, Age 12. 5..... 20066 j eee n cece cee ceenee I 
Deamatization of: Bible Stories—Miller: . 2... 00.2 e neste s I 
lerocs of israel—-Constructive, Age 11... css. 00. keer e ever rset anes I 


* One Roman Catholic ‘Bible History.” 
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Number 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade VIII of Schools 
lafe of Jesus—Constructive; Age 10 )y ict «-4.4>)1ic 2 2s eee I 
Late of Jesus—Scribner's, Age i6.07... eae et sek oe os Me ee ee ea | 
Bible Teaching—Lutheran Graded Series, Course X.................. I 
Northwestern Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran—Juniors................ I 
Historical Geography of Bible Lands—Scribner’s, Age 14.............. I 
Christian’ beaders-—Pilgrim: vin... 0 ps. <a nis Onan pee esi one oe I 
Bible Outhnes— Young). cs as.ceo «ae cosets veneers eae eee I 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI....................2005- I 
Crtzen, Junior—Abmedon, Grade VIL. i... ¢ .s.atn28 ses sica ae oe ee I 
Studies of Christ the Ideal Hero—Robinson—Junior League........... I 
A Travel Book for Juniors—Abingdon, Grade V.................2005 I 
Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by teachers.................. I 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII...................... I 
The Geography of Bible Lands—Abingdon, Grade VII................ I 
Beh OAL creed ca elu Alcbs ols vn co's, fra sico Rts Wak ohatargte ely bee RIC ste hea en 63"" 
Section II 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE VIII 
Ten schools report as to supplementary textbooks used. 
Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade VIII ones 
NC ass Ee Oe na SF ie ee he yee 7” 
CONT a ERs Fe TE Ai ea 2 
Liviunalsor American Youth—Omith.... ........s.c1den ss pes pan ee I 
Bible Stortes—Lutheran Graded, Course V...... 00+... 0s. cau cee Cee 
PAVE ELUEDOTAR coe tibiy.s + s.5 03 ic boa oR eoe ueleeme eo: Je I 
CATECHOL Wah arts Os rien o's vou cir a ae tee hae eee I 
Bible History—Lutheran Graded, Course VII. ......:.....nlaccec eee I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9... .. I 
Heroes of Israek—Constructive, Age 11.....0......-.) selene I 
Totalyccceasumhes sngaiitieres ins ch ceso sae peed ee ie 


* One school uses two supplementary textbooks in Grade VIIT. 
** One school uses two textbooks for Grade VIII. 
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TABLE 87 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IX OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion I 
BASIC TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE IX 


Thirty-five schools report classes for Grade IX. Thirty-two schools report 


as to basic textbooks used. 
Basic Textbooks Used in Grade IX een 


Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII.................... ae 
God Revealing His Truth-—-Westminster Week-Day Texts—Intermediate... 4 
Winning of the World—Christian Nurture, Course XI.................. 3 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII......................-. 2 
BRN te ee fe Sledge re ee Weve ak co’ «ay 55, eg agitay obo ely Cute Pepa 2 
Lansing Leaflets—Old Testament Course... .......2.0.00seeeeeeteeenes 2 
EE SCR: SRS Sia RUD ic tole rr roe ee I OM RON ae ae Cec ocr 2 
History of the Hebrews—Saunders............. 2222s eet ee eee eee ences I 
Bible Teaching-—Lutheran Graded Series, Course X........-+-+-+0-++-. 1 
aE aa eE a, gS erro pieiv nin Siete lnc « scissor eke Since) eeresceea ppae I 
Northwestern Lessons—Evangelical Lutheran—Senior...............--. I 
FOES CUNO SIILaIeh G22 cid tes kis giro Solace ats sco eee wb oe Bie endear Be kg hi) 
he Life and Times of Jesus—Abingdon, Grade IX...............-.+--: I 
Waters WariGtar Sta KEE so, hoc Goer oe ol oie oie «ois eta Sate wae en's oleae olan I 
The Rules of the Game—Abingdon, Grade VI........... 0600s eee eens I 
Jesus’ Ideals of Living—Abingdon, Grade XI... 1... 6-1-1 eee ee eee eee I 
Studies of Christ the Ideal Hero—Robinson—Junior League............. I 
Graded Bible Stories—Mutch (Course IIT)... 1.2.0... 0. cess eee eee eee I 
Jesus the Light of the World-——prepared by the teacher. .........-...-.-- I 
Church Worship and Membership—Christian Nurture, Course VIII....... I 


* One course prepared by the teacher. 
Section II 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE Ix 


Six schools report as to supplementary textbooks used. 


Number 

Supplementary Textbooks Used in Grade IX of Schools 

Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII........---+++-++--- 2 
Sa ee Ee ci ka ev sele tape heii wi oy) Glare’ p bw ee noe a oie I 
The Work of the Holy Spirit in the Church. ......--- +--+ esse eee eee eee I 
Bible Readings—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VI.......--..++--+++-- I 
Introduction to the Bible—Constructive, Age 9......-- +++ ssee ee reeeees I 
Be ee ee I AEs hla ala iatein oo 6 wl in 6 mwa aren aim ta ge I 

eR ye wi Sotare ete snes wane ns kaw celews Soaneap imum a* 


* One school uses two supplementary textbooks in Grade IX. 
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TABLE 88 
TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE X OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Twenty schools report classes for Grade X. Twenty schools report as to 
basic textbooks used. One school uses the Bible as a supplementary textbook. 


Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade X of Schools 

Bible History—Lutheran Graded Series, Course VII.......-.----++--+-- 2 hs 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII................--0005- 2 
God Revealing His Truth—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Intermediate. 2 
‘The Story of Our Bible—Scribner’s, Age 15... .2....-.-2-..e-ceenweweme 2 
ieife of Panl—Stalker sn: ..2 200. Sa. cae ba Unele bees» oes sissies I 
Gospel of Mark—Constructivé; Age 13... 65.002 .5-.-scese sca es vem emai I 
Parables.of Jesus—Luccock. . 4 eeos caesnv seus tee ets Seen I 
Winning of the World—Christian Nurture, Course XI................. I 
ihe Makingiot a Nation oi... .ccscasecse eso eee seus 62 aan ee ee I 
Wansing syllabus: o0.s. 0s cece es cae cicak’s © nce slew ee Moy oie een I 
ihe Lite’of Christ—Stalker. . 0.6 cc.c cc ceecsd cde dew ce ss ae ee ae een I 
Jesus’ Ideals of Living—Abingdon, Grade XI... 0c... 2 5. 2 ee I 
Studies of Christ the Ideal Hero—Robinson—Junior League Text....... I 
Hymnal for American Youth—Smith: 9.22 22... 2.20.3 eee oe eee I 
Jesus the Light of the World—prepared by teacher..................-- I 
ID Gy ee eae ks fla cisfc ics y's vive. alts Tomes = Ula eym.ein.d $3 DE ON ee I 
AE OCA etee cece ais Game +p a ms-ays © pheePas mtnvcee mee. cal ee eee ete 20 


TABLE 89 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE XI OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 
Sixteen schools report classes for Grade XI. Fourteen schools report as to 
basic textbooks used. One school uses the Bible as supplementary textbook. 
Number 


Basic Textbooks Used in Grade XI of Schools 

The Spread of Christianity—Abingdon, Grade XI...................-. I 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age—Constructive, Age 16............... I 
Life of (ohrist-—-Constructive, Ape 14... ....s. 55. Sees os. es oc oe eee I 
Parables, of fesus=bccotk e050. ~ . ov es 88 Jac oun eee ee I 
The Creed and Christian Conviction—Christian Nurture, Course XIV.... 1 
MINE OF GN SUON MNOS «sate a vac s <u ss, oS nies Oe oe olee cae, eee I 
LAMSisse OV Ua DUS tN a ye ss stam od wan + ee Soi o ie em ate eich I 
The Story of our Bible—Scribner’s, Age 15... 2.0.00... cece ec ccecccces I 
Lhe Work ot the Holy Spit inthe Church ... .......-520 4-0) ee eee I 
he: Liter. ChistoesGalmerin, ts 55s 0 sc ss,0 25 esuaps RCs coe Oc eC I 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII....................00. I 
Jesus’ Ideals of Living—Abingdon, Grade XI... 2... sce eens teee I 
Jesus the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Junior..... 1 
Bibles 3) 2. cacao OMe Soarvieies od bin neo hae cto oe ee I 
‘Total.. 3:s.)s Sentences so leds eek ice ee 14 


* This course is prepared in one school by the teacher. 
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TABLE 90 


TEXTBOOKS USED IN GRADE XII OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixteen schools report classes for Grade XII. Fourteen schools report 
as to basic textbooks used. One school uses the Bible as a supplementary 
textbook. 


; Number 

Basic Textbooks Used in Grade XII of Schools 
Bien Chinse Constructive, Age 145... fnsedercssss csc cscscoteclnn 2 
Bee Ce MN BECO ere ee a cic eve ok be dy OR ore 2 
The Creed and Christian Conviction—Christian Nurture, Course XIV.... 2 
The Spread of Christianity—Abingdon, Grade XI..................... I 
(Toi Se EAS as Zags I as ar ae CTC e I 
The Story of Our Bible—Scribner’s, Age 15... 2.0.0.0. 0c cccececececeuce I 
Meroe arist Stalker cc Na. va cc 0hS 5 dae w Sis ecie cp standcs ig cdma cuits I 
Hebrew Life and Times—Abingdon, Grade VIII....................... I 
Jesus’ Ideals of Living—Abingdon, Grade XI..... 20.0.0... 0c cece ee cee I 
ee the Light of the World—Westminster Week-Day Texts—Junior.... 1 
URES nano aint SIE A aM a ae ee ee I 
Raia ER enh she eatin fa Pg, Bees eee eA 14 


TABLE 91 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS USING BASIC 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 
IN THE SEVERAL GRADES 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the number of grades included 
in their schools. Naturally, if a school does not include Grade XII, we do not 
expect it to report on the textbooks used. Thus the number reporting con- 
cerning the basic textbooks used will naturally be limited to the number of 
schools providing classes for that particular grade, or even less, since a number 
of schools use no textbooks. 


Number of Number of Number of 
Schools with Schools Using Schools Using 
Classes in the Basic Text- Supplementary 
Grades Taught Following Grades books Textbooks 
LO) Bd SRR eee OOM catia egos es ya FOR 8 6 
Bone eee i (ot a ene ee (ey ACP etn ot 9 
LC a (OW og ol aa es eae e Sie ley Seas eater Pe AE Era 9 
Pree ec es cs eS PO ee otc. eit ett S60 aay ee 13 
| ELE a TOMO marie reherne OGFe canoes 13 
See Cee eae POU Re ee eae rei aetna s. : DOr ec ene. ait ae 14 
SS ae LST Sr Ae a Ag Fa re eae Memeo 9 
Beg hare Nah ee 3 TOO MRR es oe G2 its. ae ee ae fe) 
(NTS Ss ge i anes G9 or ee erate a Oe Sz) ct atiaeatehe gy hace 6 
US SE hee a PC IAG REA S e 20M a eee see I 
DUCES Wie eae Re are a (ole Renee Meson peated ee Wee et ner teed Steg Fg I 
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TABLE 92 


BASIC TEXTBOOKS (SERIES) MOST FREQUENTLY USED IN 
EACH GRADE OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Number 

Grades Series of Schoois 
OTS dew) Ra ra Ce oh Abingdon Series ...-.....---2++eeeceees ite) 
Second tet entaninctis al spe Abingdon Series. ....2 0.062 2-55 6-3 gee 9 
Gaty Leaflets’ - 4... 232 ee 9 
pPivtrd Wratten tah sess Abingdon Series. <0. .<<- +005) ues eee II 
POUrCHOR kate torte mee Abingdon Series «2. so. 0.05 0 2a oe 14 
atch eWekec tees e 5s ere Sra Abingdon Series® .......+0/ vo<s oe 19 
ERT Nee eitesard wig tae Sones feces Abingdon Series. ..1..3. 6.3. .s0 eee 25 
Seventh rece vias oe oe wAginn Abingdon Series™... .. 0. Tuct eee 14 
igitives: adage keeles eee Lutheran Series << «<0. 2000-555 Ue 12 
Winthitegsieu skits es bsdac ss Abingdon Series’ <o4...---55 50 dey ene 5 
PPenthr eee ies he tes wae eee Abingdon Series® (9, <<... 5, << see 3 
Robe ventlvmeene chs eye norte 2 Abingdon Series® 0 +..25 5.) tea 3 
emrelfthisices aes tave eins Abingdon Series: is. «55:05 eeeeee 3 


Tables 79 to 90 inclusively, deal with the various textbooks 
used in Grades I to XII respectively of the week-day church 
schools. These 12 tables are considered together in order to 
avoid duplication of discussion. Tables 91 and 92 are also 
included in this discussion, since they point out certain interest- 
ing items growing out of the above-mentioned tables (79-90). 
It will be seen that the first nine tables (79-87) each contain 
two sections, Section I dealing with the basic textbooks and 
Section II with the supplementary textbooks used in the week- 
day church schools. Tables 79 to go will be considered first, 
then Tables 91 and 92. 

Quite a few week-day church schools use textbooks in grades 
for which they are not intended. A First Primary Book in 
Religion, by Elizabeth Colson (Abingdon Series), intended for 
Grade I, is used in Grades I, II, III, and IV. The Rules of the 
Game, by Floyd W. Lambertson (Abingdon Series), intended 
for Grade VI, is used in Grades V, VI, VII, VIII, and IX. A 
Travel Book for Juniors, by Helen Patten Hanson (Abingdon 
Series), intended for Grade V, is used in Grades III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, and VIII. Thus while pupils and lesson materials may 
be carefully graded, the textbooks may be ill adapted to the 
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interests, needs, and capacities of the pupils because they are 
not used in the grades for which they were intended. 

It was evident that there is considerable dissatisfaction with 
the present curricula available for use in the week-day church 
schools. Many teachers do not know what they want or need, 
but they know they want something different from what they 
have at the present time. This problem seems to be more 
acute among the trained leaders in the interdenominational 
schools. Quite frequently the teachers and directors in the 
denominational schools are content to use their denominational 
lesson series because of personal preference or because other 
series have not been carefully investigated. 

In some instances this dissatisfaction with present curricula 
and the desire for improved curricula leads to experimentation 
in lesson writing. Many teachers and supervisors are trying 
their hand at lesson writing. This attempt is by no means 
confined to trained workers; in some instances teachers who 
have no training for it whatever and do not know the first prin- 
ciples of such are trying to write lessons. Many teachers would 
do much better if instead of throwing a textbook overboard in 
toto they would use the best textbook available and revise or 
omit entirely the lessons they consider unsatisfactory. The 
principle of stress and neglect might well be applied to good 
effect. Many of these lessons prepared by the teachers and 
supervisors are written from week to week, which makes it 
almost impossible to secure perspective, continuity, and the proper 
sequence. If all teachers and supervisors now experimenting 
with lesson writing publish their lessons, we fear there will be 
considerable disappointment within the next few years. Experi- 
mentation in lesson writing for publication should be encouraged 
where teacher or supervisor knows something about such work, 
otherwise it should be discouraged. The market is already 
flooded with a large amount of lesson material of an inferior 
grade. Everybody seems to be rushing their manuscript through 
for publication. The person intending to place a textbook 
on the market for the week-day church schools should be sure 
that his volume is of a high grade. The week-day teachers 
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who are not experts in the matter of lesson evaluation should 
not be inflicted with an inferior grade of textbooks. 

A glance at Table 91 shows that supplementary textbooks 
are used rather infrequently as compared to basic textbooks. 
In Grade I, 57 schools use basic textbooks and only 6 schools 
supplementary textbooks; in Grade II, 67 schools use basic 
and 9 schools supplementary textbooks; in Grade III, 83 schools 
basic and 9 supplementary textbooks; in Grade IV, 86 basic 
and 13 supplementary textbooks; in Grade V, 95 basic and 13 
supplementary textbooks; in Grade VI, 96 basic and 14 supple- 
mentary textbooks; in Grade VII, 72 basic and 9 supplementary 
textbooks; in Grade VIII, 62 schools basic and 10 supplementary 
textbooks; in Grade IX, 32 schools basic and 6 schools supple- 
mentary textbooks; in Grade X, 20 schools basic and 1 school 
supplementary textbooks; in Grades XI and XII each, 14 schools 
basic and 1 school supplementary textbooks. The percentage 
of schools using supplementary textbooks ranges from 5 per 
cent in Grade X to 16 per cent in Grade VIII. 

Many teachers use one textbook for a class and depend 
entirely on it to furnish the necessary lesson material for the 
work. There seem to be a number of reasons why supple- 
mentary textbooks are not used, among which the following 
might be mentioned: (1) high-grade supplementary textbooks 
entail considerable expense; (2) many teachers are not sufficiently 
familiar with the available textbooks to know what books may 
be used as supplementary material; (3) many teachers do not 
feel the need of additional lesson material; (4) teachers feel 
that supplementary textbooks require additional time and 
effort for lesson preparation; (5) the untrained teacher who has 
had nothing but Sunday-school experience is not very likely 
to be enthusiastic about supplementary textbooks. Generally, 
the best-trained teacher uses the largest amount of supple- 
mentary lesson material and the teacher with least training 
the smallest amount. 

Table 92 indicates by series the basic textbooks most. fre- 
quently used in the week-day church schools in each of the 
twelve grades. It should be borne in mind that. this study 
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is based on lesson series rather than on individual textbooks. 
The Abingdon Religious Education Texts are most popular 
in 10 grades; the Lutheran Graded Series in 1 grade; and the 
Abingdon Series and the Gary Leaflets equally popular in 1 
grade. Table 92 indicates that 25 week-day church schools 
use the Abingdon Series in Grade VI, the Lutheran Series being 
second highest in Grade VI with 14 schools. We have already 
stated in another connection that the Abingdon Week-Day 
Religious Education Texts easily head the list of lesson series 
used in the week-day church schools. This table indicates 
that in no grade do less than three schools use the Abingdon 
Series. Eight schools use the Abingdon Series in Grade VIII, 
in which the Lutheran Series leads with 12 schools. The estimate 
of the Abingdon Series following indicates some of the reasons 
for its great popularity. 

An estimate of the Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education 
Texts.—-The Abingdon Religious Education Texts represent 
the first attempt to construct a complete curriculum for the 
Protestant week-day church schools of this country. This 
series presents a carefully graded list of textbooks for all grades 
from the kindergarten through the high school. The more 
elementary texts are planned for a school year of eight months, 
coordinate with the public-school year. In the high-school 
years certain texts are of a briefer nature and may be com- 
pleted in a half year of study. Biblical material supplies the 
foundation for the series but religious subject matter is also freely 
drawn from extra-biblical sources. A definite attempt is made to 
suit the material and methods closely to each age, the standard 
of material found acceptable in the best public schools serving 
as one factor in making the adaptation. The aim constantly 
set forth in the treatment of the material is to carry the instruc- 
tion over as immediately as possible into such forms of expression 
as will result in Christian character and conduct.? 

Before presenting our own evaluation of the Abingdon Re- 
ligious Education Texts we quote an evaluation by the literary 


2 Betts, George Herbert. The Curriculum of Religious Education, p. 18. Occasional Papers, Num- 
ber Two. Northwestern University. February, 1920. 
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editor of the “Christian Work” for May 5, 1923, of A. Second 
Primary Book in Religion, by Elizabeth Colson, for age seven, 
Grade II. 


Happy the child who can grow up with such a teacher as Miss Colson 
of Brooklyn. Through the printed pages a reverent, original, inspiring 
personality breathes. The teacher who does not catch from her some- 
thing of the spirit of wonder at the mystery of God’s presence and the 
beauty of his world, the teacher who is not stirred to think and dream 
with the seven-year-old, as he reads his book, had better seek some 
other calling. (1) It is remarkable because it supplies the element of 
wonder which is so often lacking not only in our traditional lesson courses, 
but also in our Sunday schools, and (dare we say it?) in our churches. 
“About some passages of scripture,” she writes, “there is little to say 
and much to be felt.” “To help a child to wonder by giving him a beau- 
tiful thought, and time to think, is religious education, for wonder is a 
beautiful part of praise.” ‘We need to remember that what we use in 
appealing to the eyes and ears of children is forming taste, so that nothing 
short of the best is good enough to set before them.” (2) It is remarkable 
because it plans for the use of all out-doors as a classroom. A June pro- 
gram is on “worship through wonder,” and a country road, or a garden, 
or a roof, or, if that is impossible, a room with some beautiful flowers, is 
suggested. (The Lessons, it ought to be said, are planned for week-days, 
two sessions a week.) (3) It is remarkable for its use and understanding 
of the beautiful in lesson material, surroundings, dramatizations, hand- 
work and songs. Lichtenberger’s “Mon Petit Trot” has supplied some of 
the most effective stories in this treasure-house of literary wealth. (4) 
It is remarkable for its comprehension of the mind of the seven-year-old 
child. It might be used as a textbook for the study of children of that 
age. They are forming habits, she says, through imitation, which is 
partly unconscious, partly “purposive,” and in larger part through dra- 
matic action. The book breathes love for them, and is keen in its quick 
use of short dramatizations. 

The story material is used a little carelessly at times, as when Jerusalem 
children are represented as having played on the shores of far-away Lake 
Galilee, or when houses in Jerusalem are spoken of as of clay, which is 
used only, we think, on the plains or in the Jordan Valley, or when Easter 
is spoken of as the “Sabbath” of the children of Jesus’ time. And in the 
mind of the reviewer the children might well be taught to say, ‘“The Lord,” 
in learning verses from the Psalms, instead of “Jehovah,” just as the 
Hebrew children said ‘Adonai’ instead of “Yahweh.” 


We have given a brief description of the Abingdon Week- 
Day Religious Education Texts by the editor himself, George 
Herbert Betts, an evaluation of one unit in the series, A Second 
Primary Book in Religion (Colson) by the literary editor of 


3 Editor of Literary Supplement. Christian Work, May 5, 1923, p. 563. New York. 
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“The Christian Work,” and our own evaluation of the series 
follows. 

The Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts are 
“nondenominational in plan, authorship, material, and use.’ 
The United States and Canada have been combed in order to 
secure the best lesson writers for particular grades and sub- 
jects. Probably no other religious education lesson series, either 
for the Sunday or the week-day church school, can claim a 
finer list of experts among its lesson writers. These Texts are 
pupil centered rather than material centered. Subject matter 
is not presented for the sake of the subject matter but for the 
sake of the pupil. Subject matter is used as a means and not 
as anend. It is used as one means of reconstructing the pupils’ 
religious experience. There seem to be two main tendencies 
in the modern week-day movement: one centers in information 
or knowledge, the other in motivation or conduct. This series 
is prepared from the standpoint of motivation primarily, thus 
avoiding the weakness characteristic of other series. 

The Abingdon Series provides separate manuals for teachers. 
These manuals offer additional lesson material, suggestions 
regarding the preparation, presentation and application of the 
lessons, bibliography for further reading and study, and teach- 
ing or training centers. In addition the pupils’ textbooks 
contain study topics at the conclusion of each chapter. 

The mechanical features are of the best. The type is the 
right size for the various ages; the page is attractive; the organi- 
zation of the page is simple and pleasing; each unit of the 
series is printed and bound in book form, convenient of size 
and durable. The gaudy, flashy type of picture is not used. 
The symbolical picture is eliminated entirely. The masterpieces 
of the great artists setting forth artistic, moral, and religious 
values, are employed to develop Christian character and 
conduct. The general literary merit of the series is deserving 
of commendation. 

The content of the series is probably one of its strongest 
points. The series is based upon biblical material but extra- 


4Quoted from publisher’s announcement. 
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biblical material having moral and religious values is freely 
used. The content of the series is selected from the stand- 
point of the needs of the individual as well as the needs of society. 
The pupil is to develop Christian character and conduct as an 
individual but also to sustain certain social relationships as in 
the home, the playground, the school, the church, in business, 
and in society. Special attention is given in the series to pre- 
pare the pupil for the duties and responsibilities of church 
membership as well as to acquaint him with the many-sided 
program of the Christian Church.° 

The writer would be the last person to claim perfection for 
the Abingdon Series or any other lesson series used in the week- 
day church schools. Serious attempts at providing high-grade 
lesson series for the week-day church schools are too recent 
to be considered anything but experimental. Comparatively 
little is known about making religious curricula at the present 
time. Probably every unit in the Abingdon Series contains 
points of weakness as well as points of strength. It may 
be said, however, that the teachers and supervisors who have 
used the Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts 
longest seem to be the most enthusiastic about them. 

The writer fully agrees with the following statement of Doctor 
Betts: “The Church seriously needs a revival of religious 
hymnology for children.”® This statement is just as true for 
the week-day church schools as for the Sunday schools. The 
following table (93) reveals the fact that a large variety of hymn 
books are used in the week-day schools. These books contain 
every kind of hymn from common ragtime to the finest hymns 
of the church; from hymns carefully graded for the pupils for 
whom they were intended to hymns entirely ungraded and 
written for adults. Professor Smith’s Hymnal for American 
Youth is by far the most popular single hymn book used in 
the week-day schools. 

Twenty-three schools use their various church hymnals. 
These schools are, of course, denominational schools. Any 


5 Indebtedness is acknowledged to the Score Cards of Inter-Church and International L - 
mittee as well as to a Score Card prepared by George Herbert Betts. waa Co 
6 Betts, George Herbert. How to Teach Religion, p. 127. The Abingdon Press, New York. I91Q. 
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HYMN BOOKS USED IN WEEK-DAY 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-three schools report concerning the hymn books used in their schools, 


while 16 schools do not report. Eighty-three schools report sufficient hymn 


books; 10 schools report insufficient books. 


Twenty-seven of the 93 schools 


report that they do not use hymn books; in 11 schools they have sufficient 
books but do not use them; in the other 16 schools mimeographed hymns are 
used instead of hymn books. Seventy-nine schools report the type of hymn 
book used. A number of schools use two or more kinds of hymn books. 


Hymn Books Used Nee 
Hymnal for American Youth—Smith.....................000% 26 
Pramoncenurcu tymnalsy... cscs ct. Sorel tes ee 22 
Marioussunday.ochool Hymmnals 234.0. foe aw ees be es 9 
Songs for Little People—Danielson and Conant................ 4 
A First Book of Hymns and Worship—Thomas. . 4 
Joy to the World....... DBRT SIT Gy 2 raed vs ed AMAR PY BR 3 
DOHes OL Ope Ge oo. oh ees es Seon ic Ok SENS Ae IG od RA 3 
Deane PBR PoP eA is eet g dhe ic cha atcha Ae uA wid toa SD 2 
Beery ge OMS IL goth oy Sol ata ny anette wi wage otter 2 
a MOONS rr GN ine AI eNO Goto ET Tee I 
AG TDeEN STG 2 07 | Lee en Rl ERY ts CT IRE) I 
TS COR CRONE = a0. ae kere MG Pod Mb aA whole Re Bebe I 
STS STS 2g lr eat SE rR ra I 
TOILET TST) CCl RR ra I 
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{week-day church school using the regular church hymnal of 
| its particular church lays itself open to the criticism of using 
la hymn book not suited to the interests, needs, and capacities 
of the pupils, and especially those of the elementary grades. 
|The great hymns of the church embodied in these church hym- 
nals were never intended for children. 


—_ 


They express adult 


religious emotions and were intended for the use of adults. 
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Many schools fail to see the inconsistency of using such hymn 
books as Revival Hymns, Revival Gems, W. orld Revival, and many 
others of a similar nature in the week-day school, which is 
intended to be a real school of religion rather than a camp or 
revival meeting. These hymns (the best ones) undoubtedly 
have a place in revival meetings, but they have no place in a 
week-day school of religion, where the great majority of pupils 
are children in the elementary grades (1-8). 

It is encouraging to note that a number of schools are begin- 
ning to use the better grade of hymn book in which the attempt 
has been made to select hymns suited to the pupils, both from 
the standpoint of the words and the music. Among these the 
following might be mentioned: Hymnal for American Youth 
—Smith; Songs for Litile People—Danielson and Conant; A 
First Book of Hymns and Worship—Thomas; and Child Religion 
in Song and Story—Baker. 

Sixteen schools use mimeographed hymns rather than hymn 
books. This is done in part to save money and in part because 
it offers the opportunity to select hymns from a great variety 
of sources, Where this is done one copy of a hymn book in 
the hands of the teacher is generally sufficient. In order to 
be used successfully, this mode of procedure presupposes trained 
teachers who are able to select hymns suited to the pupils. 
The problem of handling and preserving mimeographed hymns 
is not an easy one. Some of the mimeographed hymns are 
printed on poor paper and the mechanical work is poorly exe- 
cuted. To say the least, this does not engender respect for the 
worship service of the week-day church school. High-grade 
hymn books should be provided for the pupils of the week-day 
schools just as soon as possible. It would be a great help to 
many teachers if they would familiarize themselves with the 
list of hymns prepared for the pupils of the various grades. 

Comparatively few schools have taken definite action to 
provide their schools with suitable hymn books. In most schools 
the church hymnals, Sunday-school hymn books, young people’s 
hymn books, hymn books purchased for the last revival meet- 
ing, or any other hymn books available are used. Generally 


e 
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speaking, the hymn books used in the week-day schools are 
inferior to the course of study of the same schools. Compar- 
atively little attention is given to the selection, explanation, 
learning, and appreciation of high-grade hymns. This appears 
to be one of the primary reasons for the uninteresting and unsat- 
isfactory worship programs conducted in many schools. 


TABLE 94 


VERSION OF BIBLE USED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report concerning the version of the Bible used in the 
week-day schools and 63 schools concerning the version of the Bible used in 
the Sunday schools. Twenty-four schools do not report on the first item and 
46 schools do not report on the second item. Two schools report that they 
do not use the Bible in the week-day schools. One school reports that it does 


not use the Bible in the Sunday school. 
Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Cities and Towns 


Number of Week- Having Sunday 

Day Schools Schools Using 

s Using Version of Version of Bible 
Version of Bible Used Bible as Indicated as Indicated 
Bercricanihevised (standard Edition)... 420 ...6.6.c0cs0sc0cesoues 30 + 
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Note:—The corresponding items in the above two columns may or may not refer to the same 
localities. 


The following versions of the Bible are used in the week- 
day church schools and in the Sunday schools of the churches 
cooperating in the week-day schools: American Revised (Stand- 
ard Edition), King James, (Authorized), Douay (Roman Catholic 
Bible), Revised, and Scofield. Several schools (9) use two or 
more of the above-mentioned versions. The Douay Bible is 
used only in the two Roman Catholic week-day church schools 
surveyed. The two versions most frequently used both in the 
week-day and in the Sunday schools of the corresponding com- 
munities are the American Revised (Standard Edition) and the 
King James (Authorized) versions. 
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The above table indicates that 50 per cent of the week-day 
church schools reporting, 42 out of 83 schools, use the Amer- 
ican Revised Version (Standard Edition). The tendency seems 
to be away from the King James Version. Not a few schools 
now using the King James Version feel they ought to use the 
American Revised Version, but since the King James Version 
is used in the Sunday schools from which the week-day pupils 
come, the week-day teachers feel it is best to use the King James 
Version. That is to say, some week-day teachers feel that 
it is best to use the same version in both the Sunday school and 
the week-day church school. In a few schools a modern speech 
version such as the Weymouth or the Moffatt is used in addition 
to the American Revised or the King James Version. 

The following table (95) deals with the activities engaged in by 
pupils, such as handwork, dramatics, play, giving money, and 
service projects. Seventy-five out of 108 schools, or 69 per 
cent, make use of handwork; 55 out of 108 schools, or 50 per 
cent, dramatics; 29 out of 107 schools, or 27 per cent, play; 
28 out of 108 schools, or 26 per cent, giving money; 41 out of 
107 schools, or 38 per cent, service projects; and 6 out of 106 
schools, or 6 per cent, other activities. The order of importance 
of these various activities based upon the number of schools 
using them is as follows: handwork, dramatics, service projects, 
play, and giving money. Handwork is most frequently used 
in Grades III, VI and VIII; dramatics in Grades II and III; 
play in the lower grades; while giving money and service projects 
are fairly well distributed among the various grades. 

Sixty-nine per cent of the 108 schools reporting make use 
of handwork. Many teachers and directors seem not to have 
a clear conception of the purpose of handwork or definite objec- 
tive in the use of it. Wherever we discovered a definite purpose 
it was one of the following: (1) to clinch the lesson; (2) to teach 
pupils to make things; (3) activity for the sake of activity; (4) 
service for others. The most common of the above four objec- 
tives was to clinch the lesson; the least common was service 
for others. In many schools handwork deteriorates into mere 
busy-work. Occasionally it has no relation whatever to the 
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TABLE 95 


ACTIVITIES ENGAGED IN BY PUPILS ENROLLED IN THE 
VARIOUS GRADES OF THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred eight schools report on handwork, dramatics, and giving 
money; 107 schools report on play and service projects; and 106 schools report 
on other activities. Seventy-five schools report the use of handwork, 55 the 
use of dramatics, 29 the use of play, 28 giving money, 41 service projects, and 
6 other activities. Thirty-three schools provide no handwork; 53 no dra- 
matics; 78 no play; 80 no offering; 66 no service projects; and 100 no other 

tivities. 


Schools Using the Other 
Following Activities Hand- Dra- Giving Service Activ- 
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lesson of the hour. A number of schools use 50 per cent or 
more of the class period for handwork. The untrained and 
lazy teacher finds handwork a convenient device for filling 
in time. 

Fifty per cent of the 108 schools reporting make use of dra- 
matics. Dramatics are most frequently used in the lower 
grades, beginning with the second grade. Generally, Bible 
stories, such as the stories of David and Jonathan, The Giving 
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of Manna or God’s Care for His Children, The Good Samaritan, 
and similar stories, are dramatized. These dramatizations are 
generally brief, simple, and spontaneous. Occasionally a Bible 
story is dramatized at the conclusion of the school year to which 
the public is invited. Many teachers do not realize the possi- 
bilities of dramatics as an aid to teaching religion in the week- 
day church schools. It appears that many week-day schools 
would greatly profit by a substitution of dramatics for a part 
of their handwork. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the 107 schools reporting make use 
of service projects. These consist in missionary projects, 
social service projects for the home and the community, and 
service projects more definitely for the church as an institution. 
It is significant that only a little over one third of the week-day 
church schools make use of service projects. It was stated in 
another connection that the lack of worth-while service projects 
seems to be one of the greatest weaknesses in week-day religious 
education. In some schools, due to the large enrollment of 
pupils, it is physically impossible to carry on a high-grade pro- 
gram of service projects. In many schools however, teachers 
and directors have not grasped the principle that the pupil 
learns by doing. 

Twenty-seven per cent of the 107 schools reporting make 
use of play. Generally, play is confined to the lower grades. 
In some week-day schools, especially in the first three or four 
grades, play is used as a part of the regular class period. In 
most schools providing play it either follows or precedes the 
regular class period. In some schools it comes on different 
days and during periods set aside for that purpose. The play 
consists of marching to music, games, gymnasium, hikes, super- 
vised play, etc. The purpose of play in most instances seems 
to be to get the pupils interested in the week-day church school 
—to serve as bait. The value of play in religious education 
is little emphasized. 

Twenty-six per cent of the 108 schools reporting have occa- 
sional or regular offerings of money. These offerings are con- 
fined almost entirely to the denominational schools. They 
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are used for various purposes: missionary projects, social service 
projects, and church projects. Since most of the week-day 
pupils are enrolled in Sunday schools there appears to be no 
particular reason why the money offering should be stressed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following lesson series and individual textbooks are 
most frequently used in the week-day church schools: Abingdon 
Week-Day Religious Education Texts; Lutheran Graded Series; 
Catechism (various editions); Christian Nurture Series (Epis- 
copal); and the Gary Leaflets. The first and the last of these 
series are nondenominational series, the second and fourth are 
denominational. A variety of catechisms are used such as the 
Lutheran, Westminster, and Baltimore. 

Practically all week-day church schools use basic textbooks 
but comparatively few use supplementary textbooks. The 
Abingdon Series is most frequently used for basic textbooks 
in 10 out of 12 grades; equally frequent with the Gary Leaflets 
in 1 grade; and the Lutheran Graded Series is used most fre- 
quently in « grade. Many of the individual units in the 
various series are not used in the grades for which they were 
intended. In some instances a textbook prepared and intended 
for one grade is used over a range of five or six grades. 

Many week-day church schools are not content with the 
traditional lesson material used in the Sunday schools. This 
dissatisfaction with present lesson materials leads to experi- 
mentation in lesson writing. Quite a number of these lesson 
writers hope to see their lessons in print. Some of these at- 
tempts are creditable, others are not. 

The Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts are the 
most frequently used texts in the week-day church schools. 
This series is used exclusively or in part in practically one third 
of the week-day schools surveyed. These schools include 
probably 50 per cent or more of the total number of pupils 
enrolled in the schools surveyed. 

The following versions of the Bible are used in the week-day 
church schools: American Revised (Standard Edition); King 
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James (Authorized); Douay (Roman Catholic); Revised; and 
Scofield. The American Revised and King James Versions 
are most frequently used. 

Week-day pupils engage in various kinds of activity such as 
handwork, dramatics, play, giving money and service projects. 
The three types of activity most frequently used are: handwork, 
dramatics and service projects. Handwork is considerably 
overstressed, while dramatics and service projects are much 
neglected. 

In general, the curricula and activities provided for the week- 
day church schools are of a higher educational grade than those 
provided for the Sunday schools. While it is true that a con- 
siderable number of denominational week-day church schools 
are using their regular denominational Sunday school lessons, 
and while it is true that several inferior week-day series have 
been thrown upon the market in the last few years, it is also 
true that several high-grade lesson series as well as individual 
texts are now available for use in the week-day church schools. 


CHAPTER X 


TEACHERS AND SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


In this chapter the subjects of discussion are teachers and 
supervision. The major part of the chapter will be devoted 
to the discussion of the teachers. It should be remembered 
that some teachers have supervisory duties and some super- 

visors have teaching duties. 

The following information was sought concerning the teach- 
ers employed in the week-day church schools: number of teachers; 
sex and size of teaching force; ages of teachers; occupations of 
teachers (if part-time teachers); experience of teachers in reli- 
gious work; experience of teachers in public-school work; general 
education; professional courses taken in education; professional 
courses taken in religious education; journals of religious educa- 
tion regularly read; number of religious education books read 
during last 12 months; summer sessions attended in college 
during last 12 months; religious education conventions attended 
in last 12 months; church membership of the teachers. 

The following information was sought concerning the super- 
vision of instruction in the week-day church schools: number 
of supervisors; sex of supervisors; full-time or part-time super- 
visors; general education of supervisors; professional training 
in religious education; supervisors’ experience in public-school 
work; methods of supervision employed; observation work 
required of teachers; effectiveness of supervision from the super- 
visor’s viewpoint. 

In order to secure the desired data concerhing teachers, a 
teacher’s blank was used. This blank will be found in the 
schedules which were presented and discussed in Chapter II. 
In the larger schools it was impossible to have each teacher 
ll out one of these blanks at the time of the visit by the sur- 
veyor, hence they had to be returned later. Out of a total of 
711 teachers in 109 schools only 364 reported. 

295 
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TABLE 96 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report concerning the total number of teachers 
in their schools. Ninety-seven schools report by sex; 12 schools representing 
96 teachers do not report by sex. 


Number of 

Teachers 
Total number of male teachers in 97 schools... .........cceeeeecees 95 # 
Total number of female teachers in 97 schools. .............0020-00- 52060 
Total number of male and female teachers in 109 schools............. 711 


The 1og schools surveyed employ a total of 711 teachers, 
averaging practically 7 teachers per school. Of 223 teachers 
reporting their vocations, only 7, or 2.2 per cent, indicate that 
teaching in the week-day church school is their vocation— 
97-8 per cent are part-time teachers. In the 97 schools report- 
ing the number of teachers by sex, the ratio of the total number 
of males and females is practically six to one in favor of the 
females. Two reasons seem to be primarily responsible for 
this high percentage of female teachers in the week-day church 
schools: (1) it seems to be less difficult for women to find time 
for teaching in addition to their other duties and responsibil- 
ities; (2) there are naturally more female teachers, both Sunday- 
school and public-school teachers, available for teaching in the 
week-day schools. The female teacher is better suited for 
teaching pupils in the elementary grades than the male teacher. 

The following table (97) indicates that 42 out of 97 week-day 
church schools do not employ male teachers and ro schools do 
not employ female teachers. It also indicates that 22 schools 
each employ 6 or more female teachers, while only 2 schools 
employ 6 or more male teachers. The largest number of male 
teachers employed in any single school is 9, while the largest 
number of female teachers is 98. Thirty-five schools employ 
1 male teacher while only 25 schools employ 1 female teacher; 
14 schools employ 2 males, while only 12 schools employ 2 
females; in every other category of the table a larger number of 
schools employ female teachers than male teachers. We have 
already seen in the preceding table (96) that 85 per cent of the 
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TABLE 97 


SIZE AND SEX OF TEACHING FORCE IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred nine schools report the total number of teachers employed in 
the week-day schools. Ninety-seven schools report the number of teachers by 
sex; 12 schools do not report the teachers by sex. 


Number of 
Schools With 
Number of Number of Total Number 
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teachers are females, while only 15 per cent of the teachers are 
males. 

A glance at the last column of table 97 indicates that most 
week-day church schools employ a small teaching staff; 24 
out of tog schools employ only 1 teacher; 13 schools employ 2 
teachers; 12 schools employ 3 teachers; 12 schools employ 4 
teachers; 10 schools employ 5 teachers; and 38 schools employ 
from 6 to 100 teachers. Over half of the tog schools employ 4 
teachers or less. The following conditions are in the main 
responsible for the fact that so many schools have small teach- 
ing staffs consisting of one or two teachers: (1) many week-day 
church schools are small, consisting of only one or two classes 
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per week and these can easily be taught by one teacher; (2) 
some of the schools employ one or two paid teachers who can 
handle a large number of pupils; (3) in the small town the teacher 
supply is scarce, hence the pastor often teaches all the classes 
himself. 

Where all the week-day classes are held simultaneously the 
teaching staff must necessarily be larger than where the classes 
meet on different days of the week and different hours of the 
day. Where a continuous schedule of classes can be arranged 
one full-time teacher can take care of a comparatively large 
number of pupils. A large number of teachers increases the 
supervisory problem, especially where a large number of classes 
are held at the same period. The smaller the number of teachers 
required the greater will be the chance to secure high-grade 
teachers. 


TABLE 98 


AGES OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 320 teachers representing 74 schools report on their ages, while 391 
teachers do not report. 
Number of Number of 


Schools Schools 
Ages of Number of Number of Total (Males Employing Briployiag 
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The ages of the week-day teachers range from below 18 to 
above 60 years; from the period of middle adolescence to the 
period of old age. The week-day teachers include young men 
and women who have not yet reached mental maturity and are 
inexperienced, men and women who are in the best years of 
life, and men and women who have traveled beyond the zenith 
of their power. | 


* These irregular class intervals were used in the survey schedules, hence they are retained here. 
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Out of a total of 320 teachers reporting on their ages, 3 per 
cent are below 18 years of age; 18 per cent are 18-25 years; 
54 per cent are 26-40 years; 22 per cent are 41-60 years; and 
3 per cent are above 60. It is significant that 54 per cent of 
the teachers employed in the week-day church schools are 
between the ages of 26 and 4o years. These men and women 
are old enough to be mature mentally and to have had experience 
in public as well as religious education. They are men and 
women who are not entirely fixed in their ways but are still 
open to new ideas and methods. Many of these teachers, 
because they have children of their own, are vitally interested 
in the question of moral and religious education. 

A comparison of the percentages of male and female teachers 
for corresponding years shows the following results: 2 per cent 
of the male teachers and 4 per cent of the female teachers are 
below 18 years of age; 15 per cent of the male and 109 per cent 
of the female teachers are 18-25 years of age; 47 per cent of the 
male and 55 per cent of the female teachers are 26-40 years 
of age; 34 per cent of the male and 1g per cent of the female 
teachers are 41-60 years of age; 2 per cent of the male teachers 
and 4 per cent of the female teachers are over 60 years of age. 
This means that the greatest difference in percentage between 
male and female teachers is in the years 41-60. A larger per- 
centage of males are 41-60 years of age than females. This 
is in part due to the fact that a considerable number of pas- 
tors are well advanced in years and fall in the 41-60 age group. 
In all the other age groups the percentage of female teachers 
is higher than that of the male teachers. 

The largest number of part-time week-day teachers are by 
occupation housekeepers, pastors, students, and public-school 
teachers. Forty-four per cent of the 223 teachers reporting 
are housekeepers; 16 per cent are pastors; 13 per cent are stu- 
dents; 8 per cent are public-school teachers. The other 19 
per cent are divided among the following occupations: pastor’s 
wife, teacher in week-day church school, director of religious 
education in local church, director of week-day church school, 
deaconess, secretary Sunday School Association, social worker, 
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TABLE 99 


OCCUPATIONS OF TEACHERS! EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Sixty-three schools report concerning the occupations of their teachers. 
Thirty-four schools report for all their teachers; 29 for part of their teachers 
only. Two.hundred twenty-three teachers report their occupations; 1 teacher 
reports she has no occupation; 487 teachers do not report. 


Number of 
Occupation of Teachers Teachers 
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music teacher, superintendent of deaconess home, public-school 
superintendent, editor of Sunday school publications, superin- 
tendent of woman’s work. 

Ninety-nine out of 223 teachers, or 44 per cent, report that 
they are housekeepers. These women teach in the week-day 
church schools because they are interested in the work and 
can arrange their schedule of household duties so as to permit 
them to render this service. 

Thirty-five out of 223 teachers, or 16 per cent, are pastors. 
The pastors more than any other single class of people are 
promoting the week-day church schools. Because of their 
interest and the nature of their vocation they become teachers 
in these schools. 


1 Ninety-eight per cent of the 223 teachers reporting are part-time teachers. 
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Twenty-eight out of 223 teachers, or 13 per cent, are students 
in high schools, colleges, universities, and seminaries. Excellent 
work is being done by some of the college and seminary stu- 
dents who are majoring in religious education and teaching 
in the week-day church schools under competent supervision. 

Nineteen out of 223 teachers, or 8 per cent, are public-school 
teachers. With but few exceptions these teachers meet their 
classes outside of public-school time. In one instance, Camargo, 
Iilinois, the instruction was given by public-school teachers 
during regular school time. 

Only 12 teachers indicate that week-day religious education 
is their occupation, 7 being teachers, and 5 directors engaged 
in part-time teaching. This is the class of men and women 
among whom were found the finest professional spirit, the best- 
trained workers, and the most. significant’ results. These are 
the men and women who are concerned about the future of 
week-day religious education. They are laying their founda- 
tions carefully and are making significant contributions to the 
theory and technique of week-day religious education. 

The foregoing table (99) shows a variety of workers pro- 
fessionally trained who are teachers in the week-day church 
schools. Among these are deaconesses, social workers, music 
teachers, and superintendents of women’s work. 

Nine teachers are engaged in various types of religious educa- 
tion work, including the following: directors of religious educa- 
tion in local churches, secretaries of Sunday School Associa- 
tions, and editors of Sunday-school publications. Nine teachers 
report that they are pastors’ wives. 

The week-day teachers report experience in the following 
kinds of religious work: Sunday-school work, young people’s 
work, daily vacation church school, pastorate or assistant pas- 
torate, normal or training school, director of religious education 
in local church, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. work, settlement work, 
parochial-school work, and various other kinds of religious 
work, such as deaconess work, missionary work, scouting, 
church secretary, and choir leader. 

The types of religious work in which the largest number of 
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TABLE 100 
EXPERIENCE OF WEEK-DAY TEACHERS IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


A total of 315 teachers representing 79 schools report concerning their Sun- 
day-school experience; 396 teachers do not report. A total of 302 teachers 
representing 72 schools report that they have had Sunday-school experience; 
13 teachers representing 7 schools report “no Sunday-school experience.” 

A total of 196 teachers representing 64 schools report concerning their expe- 
rience in religious work other than Sunday-school work; 515 teachers do not 
report. A total of 191 teachers report experience in religious work other than 
Sunday-school work; 5 teachers report “no such experience.” All teachers in 
29 schools report; none of the teachers in 45 schools make a report; and part 
of the teachers in 35 schools do not make a report. A number of teachers 
report experience in two or more kinds of religious work other than Sunday- 
school work. 
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teachers have had experience are as follows: Sunday-school 
work, young people’s work, daily vacation church-school work, 
and the pastorate. Ninety-six per cent of the teachers report- 
ing have had experience in Sunday-school work; 4 per cent 
have not had Sunday-school experience. Ninety-seven per 
cent of the teachers reporting have had experience in various 
kinds of religious work other than Sunday-school work; 3 per 
cent have not had such experience. 

The fact that practically every week-day teacher has had 
experience in one or more types of religious work has the fol- 
lowing implications: (1) it is evident that these men and women 
are interested in doing religious work; (2) it means that they 
are more or less familiar with the educational program of the 
church; (3) in many instances they are the best teachers avail- 
able; (4) many of these teachers feel the need of a better educa- 
tional agency for the religious culture and development of 
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children and youth. Thus the experience of these week-day 
teachers in the various types of religious work is not to be over- 
looked. Most of them have had experience in the best edu- 
cational agencies that the church has provided for its childhood 
and youth up to the present time. However, experience in 
the Sunday school, daily vacation church school, young people’s 
work, and all the other types of experience in religious work 
has not necessarily qualified these men and women to be teachers 
in a school that should be on a par educationally with the best 
public schools. In other words, the distinctly educational 
training derived from experience in the various types of religious 
work has probably not been on a par with that received by 
public-school teachers. It is only recently that the church is 
consistently, here and there, attempting to apply the educational 
method to the teaching of religion. 

While the experience of the week-day teachers in various 
types of religious work is not to be discredited, it should not 
be overemphasized. The above table (100) indicates that 28 
teachers have had experience in the ministry (preaching). This 
experience, with all it includes, has not necessarily familiarized 
these teachers with religious education in the best sense of the 
term. By far the greatest share of their experience has been 
preaching rather than teaching. Observation showed that 
few pastors are doing high-grade educational work in the week- 
day church schools below the fifth grade. In one instance in 
a class of sixth-grade pupils studying the life of Christ, the 
teacher, who was one of the pastors in the town, was preach- 
ing evangelistic sermons to his pupils. 

A total of 302 out of 315 week-day teachers, or 96 per cent, 
have had experience in Sunday-school work. This may be an 
advantage or a disadvantage, depending upon the type of Sunday 
school in which the experience was gained, and upon the indi- 
vidual gaining the experience. Until very recently the Sunday 
school was the only agency of the church concerned with a 
distinctly religious educational program for childhood and youth, 
hence the large percentage of week-day teachers who have 
had experience in Sunday-school work. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS WITH PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


A total of 218 teachers, representing 59 schools, report concerning their public- 
school experience; 493 teachers do not report. 


Number of 
Number of Schools 
Teachers Employing 
Number of teachers with public-school experience. ...162 .%......-+-. 52 
Number of teachers without public-school experience. 56 ™......---: 26 
PROtal essen. coke ves fala views bie ste eo tets tants tee 218 
Section II 


YEARS OF SERVICE IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL WORK 


A total of 91 out of the 162 teachers reporting experience in public-school 
work, indicate their years of experience; 71 teachers do not indicate their years 
of experience. 
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Service Teachers 
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Section I of the above table (ror) shows that 162 out of 218 
teachers, or 74 per cent, have had public-school experience; 
56 teachers, or 26 per cent, have not had public-school expe- 
rience. This means that practically three fourths of the week- 
day teachers reporting have had public-school experience, while 
only one fourth have not had such experience. Section I indi- 
cates that these 162 teachers having public-school experience 
are teaching in 52 schools or practically one half of the 109 
week-day schools surveyed. All the teachers (60) in 12 schools 
have had public-school experience; none of the teachers (7) in 


* These irregular class intervals were used in the survey schedules, hence they are retained here. 
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§ schools have had public-school experience. A considerable 
number of week-day teachers having public-school experience 
are not actively engaged in public-school work at present. 

Section II of the above table shows that out of a total of 
gi teachers reporting their years of experience in public-school 
work 79 per cent report from 1-10 years and 21 per cent from 
I1-35 years of experience. Seventy-seven teachers have had 
experience in the elementary grades and 27 teachers in the 
high-school grades, 13 teachers having had experience in both 
elementary and high-school grades. A large majority of these 
teachers have had their public-school experience in the ele- 
mentary grades in which by far the largest percentage of week- 
day pupils are enrolled. This means that these teachers can 
teach the grades in the week-day church school in which they 
have had public-school experience. 


TABLE 102 


GENERAL EDUCATION OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 333 teachers representing 77 schools report concerning their general 
education. All the teachers of 56 schools report; part of the teachers of 21 
schools report. There are 151 duplications, some teachers having several 
types of education such as college, seminary, and graduate, or college and normal, 
or a number of other combinations. 
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The general education of the teachers employed in the week- 
day church schools ranges from teachers with less than an 
eighth-grade education to teachers with college, seminary, and 
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graduate education, five teachers being Doctors of Philosophy. 
In making comparison between public-school and week-day 
teachers the surveyor found a number of instances where the 
general education of the teacher employed in the week-day 
school was better than the average general education of the 
public-school teachers.” 

A total of 125 out of the 333 teachers reporting, or 38 per 
cent, are college graduates. Ten per cent of the 333 teachers 
have no more than an elementary public-school education. 
It should be remembered that there are duplications in the 
categories of the above table. For instance, some pastors 
who are teachers in the week-day schools have had college, 
seminary, and graduate education; other teachers have had 
normal, college, and kindergarten training. It is significant 
that 56 out of 77 schools, or 72 per cent of the schools report- 
ing, have one or more college graduates in their employ and 
that only 16 out of 77 schools, or 20 per cent, employ teachers 
with only an eighth-grade education or less. 

By professional courses in education are meant such courses 
as Educational Psychology, History of Education, Principles of 
Education, Methods of Teaching, the Curriculum, Educational 
Supervision, School Administration, and related courses. 

A total of 51 teachers report on the actual number of pro- 
fessional courses taken in education. The lowest number of 
courses is one and the highest number is 13, the median being 
3.3 and the mode or period of greatest frequency being o. 

“The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools requires that teachers in schools accredited by it, shall 
have completed courses in education aggregating not less than 
15 semester hours.’ This would amount to about five courses 
of 3 semester hours each. The follwing table (103) indicates that 
28 out of 67 teachers, or 42 per cent, have had four or more 
courses in education, thus approximating the qualifications of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, so far as the number of courses is concerned. 

2 Tonawanda, New York; Delaware, Ohio. 


3Stout, John Elbert. Organization and Administration of Religious Education, p. 266. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 1922, 
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TABLE 103 . 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN EDUCATION TAKEN BY 
TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 102 teachers representing 41 schools report as to professional 
courses in education. Eighty-six teachers employed in 39 schools report 
courses taken in education. Sixteen teachers employed in 11 schools report 
no professional courses taken in education. Thirty-five of the 86 teachers, 
representing 19 schools, report courses taken but do not indicate the number. 
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This per cent (42) will not hold good, however, for the 711 
teachers employed in the 10g schools surveyed. Many of 
these teachers did not report because they had not had courses 
in education. The method of procedure on the part of the 
teachers in filling out the teachers’ blanks was to fill in the items 
when they had something to report and to leave them blank where 
they had nothing to report. The preceding table (102) shows 
that 62 week-day teachers have had only a full high-school 
course; 11 only a partial high-school course; 35 only an elemen- 
tary public-school education. This is a total of 108 out of 
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333 teachers, or 36 per cent, who have had no education beyond 
a high school or elementary public-school course. It is certain 
that these 108 teachers have not had any professional courses 
in education because such courses are not offered in the public 
school. In addition, most ministers, deaconesses, and social 
workers have not had courses in education. 

The men and women professionally trained have certainly 
had courses in education and religious education. The men 
and women who report normal and kindergarten training have 
likewise had courses in education. In many week-day church 
schools no consideration is given at present as to whether or 
not teachers have had courses in education. 


TABLE 104 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION TAKEN 
BY TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 133 teachers representing 55 schools report as to professional courses 
taken in religious education. One hundred seventeen teachers employed in 52 
schools report courses taken in religious education. Sixteen teachers employed 
in 9 schools report no professional courses taken in religious education. Forty- 
eight out of the 117 teachers, representing 19 schools, report courses taken but 
do not indicate the number. 
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Statistical Measures: 
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By professional courses in religious education are meant 
such courses as Bible (content values), The Christian Religion, 
The Psychology of Religion, The Curriculum of Moral and Re- 
ligious Education, The History of Religious Education, Methods 
in Teaching Religion, Social and Recreational Leadership, Organ- 
ization and Adminisiration of Religious Education, and Psy- 
chology of Childhood and Adolescence. 

A total of 85 teachers report on the number of professional 
courses taken in religious education. The lowest number of 
courses is none, and the highest number is 17, the median being 
three courses. 

The week-day church school has as yet no standardizing 
agency to correspond to the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, which is one of the standardizing 
agencies of secular education. So far as the writer knows, 
not a week-day church school or group of schools have required 
that the teachers employed have a certain number of courses 
or semester hours in religious education. Since at present 
there is very little standardization of courses in religious educa- 
tion outside of colleges and universities, it was difficult to deter- 
mine what courses to characterize as professional courses in 
religious education. Courses taken in short-term summer 
schools or institutes and in normal or community training 
schools and all other courses which seemed to have a professional 
nature are included. Many of these courses are not on a par 
with the professional courses in education offered in normals 
and in colleges. Most of the professional courses in religious 
education offered in short-term summer schools and in normal 
or community training schools, both from the standpoint of 
time and from the standpoint of instruction, are not on a par 
with the courses offered in college and university departments 
of religious education. 


~ 
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Much is being done at present to make available professional 
courses in religious education to teachers desiring to enroll 
in the same. The agencies most actively engaged in this type 
of work are colleges and universities, summer schools and insti- 
tutes, and normal or community training schools. In some 
instances the normal or training school has been established 
in connection with the week-day church school and primarily 
for the purpose of training teachers for the week-day church 
school. 


TABLE 105 


JOURNALS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION REGULARLY READ 
BY WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Teachers representing 64 schools report on this item. Seventy-two teachers 
in 29 schools report that they do not read any journals of religious education 
regularly. Fifty-five teachers representing 27 schools regularly read The 
Church School;* two other schools report that their teachers read The Church 
School but they do not indicate the number of teachers. Forty-three teachers 
representing 20 schools regularly read Religious Education; three other schools 
report that their teachers read Religious Education but they do not indicate 
the number of teachers. Fifty-six teachers representing 32 schools regularly 
read other journals of religious education; the other school reports wae its 
teachers regularly read other journals of religious education but it does not 
indicate the number of teachers. There is naturally overlapping in this table. 
The teacher who reads The Church School generally reads Religious Education, 
and vice versa. 


ae Number of 
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The two journals of religious education regularly read by 
the largest number of week-day teachers are The Church School, 
a magazine of Christian education, which is an interdenomina- 
tional paper published’ by the Church School Press, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and Religious Education, the journal 
of the Religious Education Association, which is a nondenom- 


4 Suspended publication September, 1924. 
5 At time of this survey. 
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inational journal, published by the Association with headquarters 
in Chicago. The former is a monthly journal; the latter a 
bimonthly journal. A considerable number of teachers report 
that they regularly read other journals of religious education, 
which generally means denominational journals, many of 
which cannot be classified as professional journals of religious 
education. In many instances pastors and other teachers 
consider their regular church papers journals of religious educa- 
tion. The teacher who reads one of the above-mentioned 
professional journals of religious education very often also 
reads the other. 4 

A total of 72 teachers representing 29 schools report that 
they do not read any journal regularly. Many more teachers 
employed in the week-day church schools do not regularly read 
any journal of religious education. Many of these teachers 
have never heard of The Church School and Religious Education. 
In some instances these two journals are placed in the religious 
education library so that they are accessible to all the week- 
day teachers. In towns or cities with colleges, universities, 
and seminaries these two professional journals are almost invari- 
ably found in their libraries. In a few instances the super- 
visor requires that his teachers read either one or both of The 
Church School or Religious Education. 

Many week-day teachers could materially increase their 
efficiency if they would invest a few dollars for one or both of 
the above-mentioned journals and keep in touch with the work 
being done in other week-day church schools. The April, 
1922, issue of Religious Education is the most valuable single 
issue of that journal for anyone especially desirous of securing 
information regarding the week-day church schools. This 
issue contains the report of the survey of week-day religious 
education made by Erwin L. Shaver for the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, as well as articles on curricula and methods. 

By religious education books are meant especially profes- 
sional books for teachers, such as child psychology, principles 
and methods of teaching, worship, supervision, organization 
and administration, and books on related subjects. 


‘ 
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TABLE 106 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION BOOKS READ BY WEEK-DAY 
TEACHERS IN LAST TWELVE MONTHS 


A total of 156 teachers report concerning the number of religious education 
books read during the last 12 months; 555 donot report. A total of 139 teachers 
report books read on religious education, two do not report the number; 17 
teachers report that they did not read any religious education books during 
the last twelve months. 
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Sixty-four out of a total of 154 teachers, or 41 per cent, report 
that they read from 1 to 3 religious education books in the last 
twelve months; 47 teachers, or 30 per cent, read from 4 to 6 
books and 26 teachers, or 19 per cent, read from 7-100 books. 
A total of 17 teachers, or rr per cent, report that they did not 
read any religious education books during the last twelve months. 

In some instances the number of books read would have 
been larger if we had included books partly read. The 
above table means whole books read and not merely books 
that were glanced through. In some instances, we fear, teachers 
reported books read that were theological rather than religious 
education books. In other instances the teachers estimated 
the number of books read. Students enrolled in departments 
of religious education and professionally trained teachers usually 
reported the largest number of books read. 

The following are a few of the reasons responsible for the 
fact that so few teachers read religious education books: (1) 
religious education books are not available, as many week-day 


* These irregular class intervals were used in the survey schedules, hence they are retained here 
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schools do not provide libraries for their teachers, so unless 
the teachers purchase books out of their own funds they must 
do without them; (2) many teachers do not know what to read, 
and this is especially true of the teachers who do not read the 
professional journals of religious education and who are not 
supervised by a wide-awake supervisor, who gives some atten- 
tion to the reading of his teachers; (3) many teachers lack the 
professional attitude and spirit, and volunteer teachers often 
do not have the time and disposition to engage in this kind of 
reading, for they do not consider teaching in the week-day school 
from the vocational standpoint; (4) some teachers confine 
their reading to the professional journals of religious education. 
A considerable number of teachers employed in the week-day 
church schools have not yet discovered the value of reading 
high-grade books on religious education as an aid to their work. 

Summer sessions in college attended by week-day teachers 
during last twelve months.—A total of 237 teachers represent- 
ing 61 schools report on this item, while 474 teachers do not 
report. Thirty-three teachers out of a total -of2377 tepre: 
senting 18 schools, report attendance at summer sessions in 
college, and 204 teachers representing 53 schools report “no 
attendance” at summer sessions in college during the last twelve 
months. This means that out of a total of 237 teachers report- 
ing, 13 per cent attended summer sessions in college and 87 
per cent did not attend such sessions. In 24 schools em- 
ploying 99 teachers, not a single teacher attended a summer 
session in college; in 2 schools employing 6 teachers, every 
teacher attended during the last twelve months. 

Volunteer teachers in the week-day church schools seldom 
attend summer sessions in college; it is usually the teachers 
who consider week-day religious education their profession, 
who invest the time, effort, and money to attend summer school. 
Pastors, as a rule, seldom attend summer schools in order to 
prepare themselves better as week-day teachers and directors. 

Most week-day church schools, while they prefer teachers 
with public-school training and experience as well as experience 
in religious work, do not require their teachers to have a cer- 
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tain number of courses or semester hours in education and reli- 
gious education. If this were a requirement the same as it is 
in public-school work, the number of week-day teachers attend- 
ing summer sessions in college would be considerably larger. 
A number of colleges and universities are putting forth special 
efforts to make their summer sessions especially profitable for 
teachers employed in the week-day church schools. While 
the local normal or training schools are filling a great need, 
they cannot take the place of the summer session in college 
which provides expert instructors, a sufficient period of time 
for intensive work, the inspiration which results from a large 
group of workers having like purposes and ambitions, and 
the practical suggestions coming out of the discussions in which 
teachers coming from many different week-day schools par- 
ticipate. 

Religious education conventions attended by week-day teach- 
ers in last twelve months.—A total of 230 teachers report on 
this item, while 481 teachers do not report. One hundred 
seventeen teachers representing 46 schools report attendance 
at religious education conventions in the last twelve months, 
and 113 teachers representing 49 schools report ‘‘no attendance.” 
This means that 51 per cent of the 230 teachers reporting 
attended religious education conventions and 49 per cent of 
the teachers did not. In 13 schools employing 38 teachers 
not a single teacher attended a convention; in 10 schools em- 
ploying 35 teachers every teacher attended. 

A considerable number of teachers attended their denomina- 
tional (synodical, district, city) religious education conven- 
tions; others attended State and county conventions held by 
the International Sunday School Council of Religious Educa- 
tion; still others attended the Religious Education Association 
Convention held in Chicago, which devoted its whole time to 
the discussion of problems dealing with the week-day church 
school. The organization of week-day teachers and super- 
visors within the Religious Education Association which holds 
an annual convention is doing much to stimulate attendance 
at this convention. 
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It is less difficult for week-day teachers to attend a religious 
education convention lasting several days than to attend a 
summer session in college lasting from six to ten weeks. Again 
it is the volunteer teacher who seldom attends these conven- 
tions. It appears that it would be a wise investment for week- 
day schools to pay the expenses of one or more teachers annually 
to a religious education convention or better still, to a summer 
session in college. In several instances this plan or a modifica- 
tion of it, is already in use and is resulting in transforming the 
schools and raising their educational standards. 

Notre:—This concludes the items upon which inquiry was made in the 
teachers’ blanks. As we stated in the beginning of this chapter, a large per- 
centage of teachers failed to return their blanks, hence the small number of 


teachers reporting on some items. In the remaining items of this chapter, 
the data will be more complete. 


TABLE 107 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS WHO ARE CHURCH MEMBERS 
One hundred two out of 109 schools report on this item. One hundred 


nineteen out of a total of 711 teachers do not report. In 99 schools having 
527 teachers all teachers are church members. 


Number of Schools 
Teachers Employing 
arcu memberss 04... oo. ete des BBR ec atte eral dters tone menehet give 105 
Not church members.......--..--- TSS. dias hs de gen teishi 5 
Section II 


NUMBER OF PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


One hundred five out of 109 schools report as to whether teachers are Prot- 
estant or Roman Catholic. 


Number of Schools 
Teachers Employing 
CRANE oe a one ht ok nee tre RO ree oc se ae ees 103 
ROTAAIUCAEHOLIC AM tts aihere Sierdieltvers Bir ey ITY OREN CAE 2 


* Seven teachers consider themselves Protestant even though not church members. 
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Section I of the above table (107) shows that 585 out of 592 
teachers reporting, or practically 99 per cent, are church mem- 
bers. These 585 teachers who are church members are em- 
ployed in 105 out of the 109 schools visited. Only 1 per cent 
of the 592 teachers reporting are not church members and these 
7 teachers are employed in 5 schools. 

Practically all directors of week-day church schools are agreed 
that one of the first and most important qualifications of a 
teacher is that he be a church member. The supervisors and 
directors of the week-day schools feel that they cannot afford 
to risk employing anyone who is not loyal to the program of 
the church. Although few schools stated definitely that church 
membership was one of their objectives, all of them expect the 
pupils to assume the duties and responsibilities of church mem- 
bership in some church. 

Section IT of Table 107 shows that practically 100 per cent 
of the 592 teachers reporting are Protestant teachers. Only 
two teachers reporting are Roman Catholic, teaching in Roman 
Catholic week-day schools. The writer recalls only one 
instance® where a Roman Catholic teacher was teaching in a 
Protestant interdenominational week-day church school. This 
teacher was using the Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education 
Texts. Since this Roman Catholic teacher taught in a town 
with a large percentage of foreign-born people she had some 
non-Protestant pupils in her classes. Generally, the statement 
is true that Roman Catholic week-day schools employ Roman 
Catholic teachers and Protestant week-day schools employ 
Protestant teachers. In a number of towns there is cooperation 
of a kind between Protestants and Roman Catholics, but we 
have not discovered a single case where this cooperation extends 
to the teaching of Protestant pupils by Roman Catholic teachers 
and vice versa as a general principle. In a number of schools 
taught by Protestant teachers individual Roman Catholic and 
Jewish pupils enroll for religious instruction. 

Section I of Table 108 indicates that 79 out of 107 schools 
reporting, or practically 74 per cent, employ supervisors of 
§ Calumet District, Indiana. 
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TABLE 108 


SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION IN WEEK-DAY 
. CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 107 out of 109 schools report concerning supervisors of instruction. 
Section I 
NUMBER OF SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 
A total of 107 schools report concerning the number of supervisors; two 


schools do not report. 


Number of 


Number of 
Schools Supervisors 
SGA SI gt a a Ao eau oes CER Re REN Gi 88 
PROMSIDE?! WISOLS K/h (Sdlesis. Staion DSi gtd SPs. eee eee fe) 
Olathe FORA me oe Tier ear tonts 88 
Section II 


SEX OF SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 


Seventy-nine schools have 88 supervisors of instruction. The sex of all 88 
supervisors is indicated. 


Number of 
Sex of Number of Schools 
Supervisors Supervisors Employing 
Peers Oh seen Gen ee eld Sone ave Chait acre? tac Muinsstst ean gene cs 
PTT, ES poy oe 2 Sg a a LNG Ry LIRA MERE Cr aT ae 24 
2 Negi RG Sa Oa a ane we rn BS Ba Seat deri epene a cate tle 79 
Section III 
FULL-TIME AND PART-TIME SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 
Number of 
Number of Schools 
Supervisors Employing 
PEMeREIINe SUPCTYVASOLS. «ini 3.e cle ecu ae Seeds ec ties 5.6 wejeiers 6 enim 5 
Part-time Supervisors. .... 2.05.06 6. Bae ea dicts cect han ol an 74 
ES Re A Pe ee OE AS BECP arid aibaasmrattnats aT O 


instruction; 28 schools, or 26 per cent, do not employ super- 
visors of instruction. Section I also indicates that these 79 
schools employ 88 supervisors, which means that several schools 


* A considerable number of supervisors are part-time teachers. 
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at least employ two or more supervisors. In one interdenom- 
inational week-day church school’ three supervisors are em- 
ployed. The week-day classes in this particular school are held 
in three church buildings, each pastor supervising the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in certain grades, meeting in his particular 
church. In another interdenominational school® conducted 
under the direction of a school of religious education, the week- 
day school employs two supervisors of instruction, one for the 
elementary and one for the high school grades. 

John E. Stout states that ‘the inclusive function of super- 
vision is to direct and correlate all of the forces relied upon to 
attain the objects for which the school is maintained.’® Super- 
vision should concern itself with classroom work, discipline, 
social and recreational activities, and physical conditions.!° 
Many so-called supervisors in the week-day church schools 
do very little supervising of classroom work. They are admin- 
istrative officers rather than educational supervisors. Many 
of them are not qualified as supervisors either by training or 
experience. Observation indicates that from the educational 
point of view there is probably no greater problem facing the 
week-day church school than that of providing efficient educa- 
tional supervision. ' 

Section II is a comparison of supervisors by sexes. It shows 
that there are 64 male supervisors employed in 55 schools and 
24 female supervisors in 24 schools. This means that 73 per 
cent of the supervisors are males and that 27 per cent are females. 
In comparing the sex of the supervisors with the sex of the 
teachers we find this situation: while 73 per cent of the super- 
visors are males, only 15 per cent of the teachers are males; 
while 27 per cent of the supervisors are females, 85 per cent 
of the teachers are females. This seems to indicate that teach- 
ing in the week-day church school is considered a woman’s 
job, while supervising is considered a man’s job. Section II 

7 Caldwell, New Jersey. 


8 Malden, Massachusetts. 


®Stout, John E. Organization and Administration of Religious Education, p. 195. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. 10922. 


0 Ibid., pp. 198-202. 
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also indicates that 24 female supervisors are employed by 24 
schools or one female supervisor to each school, while 64 male 
supervisors are employed in 55 schools, several schools em- 
ploying two or more male supervisors each. 

Section III of table 108 shows that only 5 supervisors out 
of a total of 88, or practically 6 per cent, are full-time super- 
visors; 83 supervisors, or 94 per cent, are part-time supervisors. 
A considerable number of part-time supervisors are also part- 
time teachers in the week-day church schools. The part-time 
supervisor may be a pastor, a director of religious education in 
a local church, a public-school superintendent or a secretary 
of some Sunday School Association. The full-time supervisor 
generally gives the highest type of educational supervision. 
In one or two instances the full-time supervisor seemed to be 
devoting most of his time and energy to administrative rather 
than to supervisory duties. In some instances the work of 
part-time supervisors is equally effective with that of full-time 
supervisors, but in others it is considerably inferior. Many 
week-day church schools would do well to employ paid expert 
supervisors of instruction. 


TABLE tog 


GENERAL EDUCATION OF SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 
IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-eight out of 107 schools do not have supervisors; 79 schools have 
88 supervisors of instruction. Eighty-five out of 88 supervisors report con- 
cerning their general education. These 85 supervisors represent 76 out of the 
79 schools in which there are supervisors. Three schools employing three 
supervisors do not report. 


Number of 
Number of Schools 

General Education Supervisors Employing 
1 TD) de a See ee ae ae 5 
dite ptt Nite 5 Sy Ri Sg A ane er tran eam EO ee hen eee ak oer roe 18 
NS Sn ee DRA Shige cin tee 23 
Me ichisialee soicine2 ee wale rns RO ives hia. a <deig nba zac eaae 50 
[EZ eP  litete| | ES er ae BER er et gs Paes he ene 2 
INGEMIaSCHOO bute ins) oes te ee le os TDR eee ey a ewrata cee 12 
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The general education of the supervisors of instruction em- 
ployed in the week-day church schools ranges from high school 
to university and seminary education. Fifty-nine out of 85 
supervisors reporting their general education, or 69 per cent, 
report that they have a full college education, holding the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. In addition, 25 of the 59 supervisors 
having the degree of Bachelor of Arts hold the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity or Bachelor of Sacred Theology; 18 hold the degree 
of Master of Arts; and 5 hold the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In addition to the supervisors already holding advanced degrees, 
others are at present working for such degrees in religious 
education. 

Besides 69 per cent of the supervisors having a college educa- 
tion or more, 15 per cent have only a high-school education, 
and 16 per cent have more than a high-school education but 
less than a full college education. This means that 69 per 
cent of the supervisors have a full college education or more 
and 31 per cent of the supervisors have less than a full college 
education. To say the least, the lack of academic training 
on the part of these supervisors who have had less than a full 
college education is not in their favor as efficient educational 
supervisors of instruction. However, in some instances the 
supervisor with normal training is superior to the supervisor 
with college training but who has had no normal training. 

It stands to reason that the 15 per cent of the supervisors 
who have only a high-school education have had no professional 
courses in education, since the high school does not offer such 
courses. The fact that 25 supervisors report that they hold 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity or Bachelor of Sacred 
Theology indicates that a considerable number of the super- 
visors are pastors or have been theologically trained. This 
‘ does not preclude the possibility of being educationally trained 
in addition. The fact that 12 supervisors report that they 
have normal training indicates that they have probably had 
professional courses in education. 

Table rro indicates that 64 out of the 67 supervisors report- 
ing have had professional training in religious education, 3 
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TABLE 110 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
SUPERVISORS OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-eight out of 107 schools do not have supervisors; 79 schools have 88 
supervisors of instruction. Sixty-seven supervisors representing 64 schools 
report on this item; 21 supervisors representing 15 schools do not report. 


. ee Number of 
Professional Training Number of Schools 

of Supervisors Supervisors Employing 
POOR OHP Ue ee St, ne ay ea o's ROM ac Gest en, he 27 
Pena y eo scilah nh Gin Varo: RSE rela ty ietiys ink EOP Aaa at 35 
Pramine SCHOO! cst che es le 6 vor ass Fi Ta Otel Ia Nl CRN 21 
PMIMMET CHOON. See fe eis see es ne ces sR Aaa Pan fe 5p) I2 
No professional training............ Berenice els aie gy Cae eat B 


supervisors indicate they have not had such professional training. 
The professional training in religious education of most ministers 
consists in courses in Bible, The Christian Religion, and other 
related courses. Comparatively few ministers have had dis- 
tinctly professional courses in religious education such as The 
Curriculum of Moral and Religious Education, Principles and 
Methods of Religious Education, Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence, Organization, Administration, and Supervision of 
Religious Education, Materials and Methods of Worship, and 
related courses. Many of these ministers left the college and 
seminary 20 or more years ago when such professional courses 
in religious education were not offered. In the main not a 
college offered such professional courses ten years ago; even 
at present there are comparatively few colleges that do so. 
Practically all high-grade theological seminaries offer profes- 
sional courses in religious education, and many require one or 
more courses for graduation. 

The supervisor of instruction who considers week-day religious 
education his vocation attends summer sessions in college or 
university in order to secure professional training for his work. 
The supervisor who does not consider week-day religious educa- 
tion his vocation often receives no training for his work other 
than his reading of journals and books of religious education, 
attending religious education conventions, or attending teacher 
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training schools. A number of week-day church schools are 
in precarious conditions since they have employed supervisors 
who are not professionally trained in religious education. Un- 
trained teachers are not fatal providing the school has a trained 
supervisor, but without a professionally trained supervisor 
there is no one to supervise the instruction, and, in some com- 
munities, no one to take the initiative in organizing and con- 
ducting a normal or training school. Every week-day church 
school ought to have at least one person, teacher or supervisor, 
who is professionally trained in religious education. 


TABLE 111 


SUPERVISORS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS HAVING 
SUPERVISORY EXPERIENCE IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL WORK 


Twenty-eight out of 107 schools do not have supervisors; 79 schools have 88 
Supervisors of instruction. Seventy-two supervisors representing 68 schools 
report on this item. Sixteen supervisors representing 11 schools do not report. 
Fifty-three supervisors representing 51 schools report “no supervisory expe- 
rience.” Nineteen supervisors representing 17 schools report supervisory 
experience. 


, i Number With Number of, 
Supervisory Experience Supervisory Schools 
in Public School Work Experience Employing 

In elementary grades............... IS Ns fete ms ciate are ole ee 5 
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Nineteen out of a total of 72 supervisors reporting, or 26 
per cent, indicate that they have had supervisory experience 
in public-school work; 53 supervisors, or 74 per cent, indicate 
that they have not had such experience in public-school work. 
Five supervisors report supervisory experience in public-school 
work in the elementary grades; 3 in the high-school grades; 
7 in both elementary and high-school grades; and 4 do not 
indicate the grades in which they have had such experience. 
These 19 supervisors are employed in 17 week-day church 
schools, 


The fact that 74 per cent of the supervisors reporting indi- 
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cate that they have not had any supervisory experience in 
public-school work means probably that most of them are 
inexperienced and untrained for this kind of work. Indeed, 
this seems to be the primary reason why so few actually do 
supervisory work. Because they are untrained and inexperi- 
enced in the work of supervision they fail to see the importance 
of it, and even if they see its importance they hesitate to assume 
the duties and responsibilities of supervision because they are 
too conscious of their limitations. One person, who has only 
a high-school education, said in the course of the conversation: 
“T supervise everything but the instruction. The teachers 
know more about teaching than I do.” 

A few supervisors have had supervisory experience in the 
Sunday school. Most of this supervision has not, up to the 
present, amounted to very much. The colleges have not trained 
supervisors for the Sunday school, and Sunday-school author- 
ities in general have not been conscious of the need of super- 
vision of instruction. In a few instances Sunday schools are 
beginning to provide expert supervision of instruction. Occa- 
sionally the supervisor of the week-day church school also 
supervises the instruction in one or more Sunday schools. 

Supervisory experience in public-school work does not neces- 
sarily qualify a person to be a supervisor of instruction in the 
week-day church school. While it is an invaluable asset, it is 
only one phase of the supervisor’s training. The supervisor 
must be trained in religion as well as in education. 

The methods of supervision employed in the week-day church 
schools are group conferences with teachers, individual con- 
ferences, and class visitation. Some schools employ only the 
method of group conferences, others only the method of indi- 
vidual conferences, and still others only the method of class 
visitation. Some schools employ one kind of conference, either 
group or individual, and combine it with class visitation. Some 
schools employ both kinds of conference but do not combine 
them with class visitation. The largest number of schools, 
34 out of 74 reporting, or 46 per cent, employ all three of the 
above-mentioned methods of supervision. 
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TABLE 112 


METHODS OF SUPERVISION EMPLOYED IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-eight out of 107 schools do not have supervisors; 79 schools have 88 
supervisors of instruction. Seventy-four out of the 79 schools having super- 
visors report on this item of supervision. Five schools do not indicate the 
method of supervision. 


In Number 

Methods of Supervision of Schools 
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In order to secure high-grade supervision of instruction, the 
method of class visitation should be combined with either group 
or individual conferences with teachers. A supervisor cannot 
do his best work unless he actually visits the classroom and 
observes the process and the results of the instruction. Long 
distance or office supervision without classroom visitation is 
worth very little. 

It was very evident that the great majority of supervisors 
knew very little about the theory and technique of super- 
vision of instruction. Much of the supervision was crude and 
bungling. It was not an uncommon thing for a supervisor 
to come bustling into the classroom and interrupt the whole 
procedure by a series of announcements or by engaging the 
teacher in a lengthy conversation. This method of procedure 
often spoils the rest of the class period as far as real work is 
concerned. Supervisors should read carefully The Supervision 
of Instruction, by Hubert Wilbur Nutt. 

Very little use is made by supervisors of written suggestions 
to teachers. Many of the suggestions would be much more 
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valuable if given to the teacher in written form. They would 
be more carefully made and could be filed by the teacher for 
permanent use. 

Observation work required of week-day teachers.—Seventy- 
three out of a total of 79 schools employing supervisors, report 
as to whether teachers are required to observe correct teaching. 
Thirteen out of 73 schools, or 18 per cent, require their teachers 
to do observation work; 60 schools, or 82 per cent, do not re- 
quire it. Six out of the 13 schools report concerning the fre- 
quency of observation work. These 6 schools do not have 
stated or definite time requirements; the teachers are expected 
to engage in observation work ‘‘as often as possible,’’ which is 
not very often. 

In a few schools the teachers visit near-by week-day church 
schools in a body to observe the work of the schools. Some 
week-day schools are far removed from other schools, which 
creates a difficult problem. Week-day teachers need not con- 
fine their observation work to week-day church schools. Some- 
times just as much help may be derived from visiting the classes 
of high-grade public-school and Sunday-school teachers. Most 
towns or cities have a number of such high-grade public-school 
or Sunday-school teachers. The week-day church school em- 
ploying a trained supervisor of instruction who can demonstrate 
correct teaching is exceedingly fortunate. 

Effectiveness of supervision in week-day church schools.-— 
Seventy-one out of a total of 79 schools employing supervisors 
report concerning the effectiveness of supervision. Forty-eight 
schools report effective supervision, 13 schools fair supervision, 
and io schools ineffective supervision. Observations lead to 
the conclusion that the effectiveness of the supervision has 
been considerably overestimated. The statement has already 
been made that many supervisors know little about the technique 
of supervision. This fact should be taken into consideration 
in estimating the effectiveness of the supervision. If week- 
day supervisors do not have a knowledge of what high-grade 
educational supervision of instruction really is, naturally they 
will consider almost any kind of supervision effective. Com- 
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paratively few week-day church schools maintain a grade of 
supervision that is on a par with the public-school supervision 
of the same place. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The tog week-day church schools surveyed employ a total 
of 711 teachers; 97 of these schools employ 95 male teachers 
and 520 female teachers. The number of teachers employed 
in the different schools ranges from 1 to 100, the median being 
4 teachers. There is a wide range in the ages of the teachers; 
54 per cent of 320 teachers reporting are between the ages of 
26 and 4o. The vocations from which the largest percentage 
of teachers are drawn are, housekeepers, pastors and students. 
Practically all of the week-day teachers have had experience 
in Sunday-school work, many having had experience in one or 
more other kinds of religious work, such as young people’s 
work, daily vacation church school work, and the pastorate. 

Seventy-four per cent of 218 teachers have had public-school 
experience; 79 per cent of the 162 teachers reporting from 1-10 
years’ experience. The general education of the week-day 
teachers averages quite high. Thirty-eight per cent of 333 
teachers are college graduates, some having seminary and 
graduate education. Forty-two per cent of 67 teachers have 
had four or more professional courses in education. The median 
number of professional courses in religious education taken by 
69 teachers is 3, the lowest being 1, and the highest being 17 
courses. The two journals of religious education read by the 
largest per cent of teachers are The Church School and Reli- 
gious Education. 

Forty-one per cent of 154 teachers report they have read 
from 1 to 3 religious education books during the last twelve 
months; 48 per cent read from 4 to 100 books; 11 per cent read 
no books in the last twelve months. Thirteen per cent of 237 
teachers attended summer sessions in college during the last 
twelve months. Fifty-one per cent of 230 teacher attended 
religious education conventions during the last twelve months. 

Practically every week-day teacher is a church member. 
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A total of 590 out of 592 teachers are Protestant; 2 teachers 
are Roman Catholic. 

Seventy-nine out of 107 week-day schools employ 88 super- 
visors of instruction; 28 schools do not employ supervisors. 
Seventy-three per cent of these 88 supervisors are males and 
27 per cent are females. Five schools employ 5 full-time 
supervisors; 74 schools employ 83 part-time supervisors. Sixty- 
nine per cent of 85 supervisors have a full college education, 
some having seminary and graduate education in addition. 
Most of these supervisors have had some professional training 
in religious education, but in many instances it consisted in 
courses on the Bible and the Christian Religion rather than in 
specifically professional courses in religious education. 

Twenty-six per cent of 72 supervisors have had supervisory 
experience in public-school work. Some supervisors have had 
experience in the elementary grades, some in the high-school 
grades, and some in both. The methods of supervision em- 
ployed in the week-day schools are, group conferences of teach- 
ers, individual conferences, and class visitation. Eighteen per 
cent of 73 schools require their teachers to observe correct 
teaching. The supervisors are overoptimistic concerning the 
effectiveness of their supervision. 

It is the judgment of the writer that the problem of trained 
and experienced teachers and supervisors is one of the most 
perplexing problems facing the week-day church school. As 
long as a large per cent of the week-day supervisors are pastors 
and a considerable number of schools are manned by pastor- 
teachers who have had little or no training in education and 
religious education this problem will continue to exist. It 
appears that theological seminaries are making a mistake, as 
far as the educational work of the church and especially the 
week-day church school is concerned, by permitting their stu- 
dents to complete their course, having taken only one or two 
courses in religious education. The week-day church school 
should be standardized and accredited educationally and reli- 
giously. Just as a good Christian character is considered a 
primary requisite for a teacher or supervisor in the week-day 
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church school, so a certain number of courses in education and 
religious education should be considered equally important. 
The teaching and supervision in the week-day church school 
should be on a par educationally with the teaching and the 
supervision in the best public schools. 


CHAPTER XI 


CONDUCT’ OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


STATEMENTS of teachers and supervisors as well as personal 
observations clearly indicate that the conduct of pupils is not 
a small problem in many week-day church schools. In response 
to the question, “Have you any perplexing problems, and if 
so, what are they?” the teachers and supervisors of nine schools 
stated that the conduct of pupils was their perplexing problem. 
A considerable number of additional schools might have given 
a like answer without doing violence to the truth. 

In week-day church schools using public-school buildings 
and equipment the conduct of pupils is usually not a problem, 
or only a minor one. In schools using church buildings and 
equipment, usually the Sunday-school rooms and equipment, 
the conduct of pupils is often the most perplexing problem the 
teacher has to face. When classes are held in Sunday-school 
rooms and environment the pupils seem to expect the Sunday- 
school type of discipline. Trained and experienced teachers 
are succeeding in spite of this handicap. In a number of schools 
visited the conduct of pupils was no better than that of the 
average Sunday school; in fact, it was inferior to the discipline 
of the better type of Sunday school. We would not condemn 
parents or guardians for refusing to allow their children to 
attend certain week-day church schools which came under our 
observation. It is doubtful whether the value of the instruc- 
tion given the children outweighs the bad habits acquired by 
them. In some schools a number of assistants are appointed 
to do police duty. In one school the writer witnessed the 
attempts of three leaders simultaneously trying to secure order. 

Where public-school classrooms are not available for the 
week-day classes, or where it does not seem advisable or expe- 


1 Discipline or response. 
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dient to use them, we believe it would be a worthwhile invest- 
ment to fit out special classrooms for the week-day classes 
similar to the best-equipped modern public-school classrooms. 
In week-day church schools having a distributed class schedule 
one classroom would accommodate a good-sized school. The 
public school has developed a psychological school background 
which may be capitalized and used to good advantage by the 
week-day church school. Perhaps it would not be necessary 
to install school desks which some teachers think hinder the 
development of the social spirit. However, we believe the 
use of school desks and other public-school equipment would 
be a decided improvement over present conditions. A num- 
ber of Lutheran schools use their parochial school buildings 
and equipment to fine advantage. The conduct of pupils in 
some of these Lutheran schools compares favorably with that 
of the public schools. 

The tables following will consider further the influences that 
help to make or mar the conduct of pupils in the week-day 
church schools. 

One hundred five out of 109 schools report that they def- 
initely expect and require good order. However, a considerable 
number of schools are not succeeding in securing good order. 
This fact is due in part to the teachers and their conceptions 
of discipline; in part to the conditions under which the schools 
are conducted. In some instances the discipline is rigid and 
military. The pupils behave because they are afraid to do 
otherwise. Several times the surveyor witnessed methods of 
control in vogue in the public schools a quarter of a century 
ago. On the other hand, there is a tendency to make the dis- 
cipline less formal and military than in the public schools. 
The pupils are granted more freedom than in the public school. 
Several times it appeared that the teacher was excusing her 
bad discipline by saying that she did not believe in a military 
type of discipline. Poor discipline is often due to the condi- 
tions under which the school is conducted. Often the physical 
conditions such as lighting, temperature, ventilation, seating, 
and fatigue are responsible for lack of discipline. Then, too, 
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general conditions, such as the planning of the program, mechan- 
izing routine, and employing proper incentives, are neglected to 
the extent of making good discipline almost impossible. 


TABLE 113 


GENERAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred three schools report whether the conditions in the schools are 
such as to induce good order (well-organized, well-planned program, matters of 
routine mechanized, etc.); 6 schools do not report. 


Number of 
Schools 
School conditions conducive to good order..............-0eeeee 93 
School conditions not conducive to good order............-..05- fe) 
NR CEN AE, Me tare ig aie eats, buco Seis 4, 0/0, Gime Ibecoregnle 103 


Ninety-three out of a total of 103 schools report that the 
conditions of the schools are such as to induce good order (well- 
organized, well-planned programs, matters of routine mechan- 
ized, etc.); 10 schools report that the conditions of the schools 
are not such as to induce good order. ‘Teachers and supervisors 
of the week-day church schools are overoptimistic and have 
overestimated the general school conditions. It was quite 
evident that school conditions in a large percentage of the 
schools visited were not conducive to good order. Teachers 
and supervisors in week-day church schools are overoptimistic 
because the discipline appears to be superior to that of the 
Sunday schools. Some of the week-day church school workers 
‘have comparatively low standards of discipline. This is in 
part due to the fact that many teachers have not been in the 
public schools for some time and are uninformed regarding 
the high type of discipline maintained there. A few reasons 
are listed that lead to the conclusion that the general school 
conditions are not such as to induce good order in a large per- 
centage of the schools: schools or classes begin late (sometimes 
due to being dismissed late, teacher being late, etc.); teachers 
are absent; interruptions and disturbances by pastors, super- 
visors, secretaries, visitors, and others; church is used for a 
supper or some other special event and the week-day classes 
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must find other quarters or be dismissed; considerable time 
used for making class records, etc. The main reason, however, 
is the fact that often the programs are not well planned and 
executed. In many instances it was obvious that real planning 
had not been done; the program was merely a hodgepodge. 
This, that, and the other thing had been thrown in to fill in 
time. Whenever the leader could think of nothing else she 
announced a hymn. This neglect results in a loss of time, 
confusion and inefficiency. 

Some programs are planned with the greatest care and exe- 
cuted without a hitch. The leader is on hand before school 
begins and has everything in readiness. He has control of the 
situation from the time the pupils arrive until they depart. 
He has anticipated emergencies and has prepared for them. 
His program is sufficiently elastic to permit necessary restric- 
tions or expansions. 


TABLE 114 


PHYSICAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


One hundred five schools report whether the physical conditions of the 
schools are such as to induce good order (lighting, ventilation, etc.); 4 schools 
do not report. 


Number of 
chools 
Physical conditions of schools conducive to good order............... 86 
Physical conditions of schools not conducive to good order........... 2 
Physical conditions of schools in part conducive to good order. ....... 17 
SLCC MEN aremiiats «Shs 5° «6 sore aca ida eat fotaaraee ke gee eee 105 


Eighty-six schools report that the physical conditions of 
the schools are such as to induce good order, 2 schools that 
they are not, and 17 schools state that they are in part con- 
ducive to good order. When a school reports that the physical 
conditions are in part conducive to good order it may mean 
either that some of the rooms meet standard school requirement, 
or that certain items, such as temperature, ventilation, etc., 
meet standard requirements. 

The same thing may be said of this as of the preceding table: 
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many teachers and supervisors in the week-day church schools 
are overoptimistic regarding the physical conditions of the 
schools. They seem to accept, and often attempt to justify, 
physical conditions which the public-school authorities would 
not tolerate for a day. The following physical conditions were 
common to a considerable number of schools: classes were held 
in basements with poor light and ventilation and were often 
overcrowded; classes were held in open audience rooms, several 
classes meeting simultaneously in the same room; rooms are 
occasionally so cold that the children are compelled to keep on 
their wraps in order to be reasonably comfortable; the seating 
is not suited to the size of the pupils, besides being poorly 
arranged; rooms are overcrowded and poorly ventilated, doors 
and windows need attention because of their being the cause 
of annoyance, and the classes are disturbed by other meetings 
being held at the same time in adjoining rooms. When we 
bear in mind that a large percentage of week-day church schools 
use church buildings and that few churches at present are adapted 
to an educational program it is easy to see that the physical 
conditions of many schools are not such as to induce good order. 
If good order is to be secured and maintained, it must be done 
in spite of these handicaps. 

On the other hand, schools holding their classes in public- 
school buildings generally have physical conditions that are 
conducive to good order. The lighting is generally unilateral 
coming from the left, or bilateral coming from the left and rear; 
the seating is suited to the size of the pupils and desks or tables 
are provided for writing and working purposes; the classrooms 
are of proper size; provision is made for securing the right tem- 
perature; ventilation is good; the schools are provided with 
cloak rooms, toilets, and many other items of equipment that 
make the public-school building much more desirable as meeting 
places for the week-day church schools than the churches. 
The physical conditions of the public-school buildings are cer- 
tainly in part responsible for the fact that the conduct of pupils 
in week-day church schools meeting in public-school buildings 
is far superior to the conduct of pupils meeting in churches. 
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TABLE 115 
METHODS OF CONTROL IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-eight schools report regarding the methods of control relied upon for 
the correction of positive disorder; 11 schools do not report. 


Number of 
Methods of Control Schools 

Punishmientiiacs «:. 04 cies | ee tates, Oa wea wee ee 12 
Substitution of other motives and activities................... 28 
Withdrawing stimuli that produced the disorder................ II 
Punishment and substitution of other motives................-. 12 
Substitution and withdrawing stimuli.......--...-++-+sseueuun 20 
Punishment, substitution and withdrawing stimuli.............. fe) 
Punishment and withdrawing stimuli..................2.0.00- 5 

plotal patie’. sales oa bicw, « «iced ces mee eee ed oe 98 


By punishment is meant the “attachment of such conse- 
quences to the response that on a recurrence of the situation 
the response is less likely to be made.’” The different kinds of 
punishments included are corporal punishment, reproofs and 
rebukes, depriving the pupil of certain privileges, detention 
after school hours, and suspension and expulsion.’ By substi- 
tution of other motives and activities is meant the “attempt 
to reconstruct the situation-response series by forming a habit 
of responding in another than the primitive way when the 
situation occurs.’ Thus the pupils are taught to be quiet, 
reverent and attentive during the worship service rather than 
boisterous, inattentive and irreverent. The pupils are taught, 
instead of venting their anger on their fellow pupils, to fight 
for a good cause. By withdrawing stimuli, or disuse, is meant 
the “withdrawing of the stimulus that evokes the response.’”® 
The pupil is taught not to create disturbances in class by means 
of depriving him of the objects and opportunities necessary to 
create that disturbance. This is a negative rather than a con- 


2 Reprinted from Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whitley, Th ah Detre 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, New York. pi a ey cS 


$ peat J. B. Classroom Organization and Control, p. 7off. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
I918. 


‘Reprinted from Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whitley, Th Vegrs 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, New York. 1020. itley, Theodora, p. 31 


5 Reprinted from Psychology of Childhood, by Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whitl Theod . 30. 
By permission of The Macmillan Company, New York. 1920. hh) eodora, p. 30 
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structive method of control. These methods of control were 
explained in a number of instances in order to secure reliable 
information. 

To the question “What methods are chiefly relied upon for 
the correction of positive disorder?” occasionally the reply was 
made, “Discipline is no problem with us.’”’ Teachers and 
supervisors in week-day church schools rarely administer cor- 
poral punishment. In several instances pupils have been 
expelled from classes for disciplinary reasons. In some schools 
the pupils are sent to the public-school superintendent or prin- 
cipal to be disciplined. Teachers generally dislike doing this, 
however, since by so doing they admit their own failure. 

Observations lead to the belief that the great majority of 
teachers employ the method of punishment for the correction 
of positive disorder. Suspension and expulsion are very rare 
but reproofs and rebukes are common. In several instances 
teachers arranged for personal conferences with the offenders 
after class sessions. 


TABLE 116 


COMPARISON OF DISCIPLINE IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS WITH THAT IN SUNDAY AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Ninety-five schools report on how the discipline in the week-day church 
schools compares with that in the public schools; 14 schools do not report. 
One hundred five schools report on how the discipline in the week-day church 
schools compares with that in the Sunday schools; 4 schools do not report. 
Replies of some teachers and supervisors are based on insufficient knowledge 
of discipline maintained in public schools. 


Number of Week- Number of Week- 
Day Church Schools in Day Schools in 
Places With Public Places With Sunday 
School Discipline School Discipline 
as Indicated as Indicated 
Discipline same as in week-day schools... . . G2 es a), wae oe 34 
Discipline better than in week-day schools.. 28 ............-...44- 2 
Discipline inferior to that in week-day schools 4 ...............400. 69 
oe AD To oS fs sve s sla ete end « COUPE een ent tonic Ped 105 


Sixty-three schools report that the discipline in the public 
schools is the same as that in the week-day schools; 28 schools 
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that it is better than in the week-day schools; 4 schools that 
it is inferior to that of the week-day schools. Thirty-four schools 
report that the discipline in the Sunday schools is the same 
as that in the week-day schools; 2 schools that it is better than 
in the week-day schools; 69 schools that it is inferior to that 
of the week-day schools. 

Statements of teachers and supervisors as well as personal 
observations indicate that the discipline in many week-day 
church schools is far superior to that in the Sunday schools. 
Out of 105 week-day schools only 2 reported that the discipline 
was inferior to that of the Sunday schools, the other 103 schools 
indicated that it was either on a par or superior to Sunday- 
school discipline. A considerable number of teachers, upon 
being asked, “How does the discipline in the week-day church 
schools compare with that in the Sunday schools?” replied, 
“There is no comparison whatever,” meaning that the discipline 
in the week-day church schools is far superior to that in the 
Sunday schools. The discipline in some Sunday schools is 
good. It is not a reflection at all for the week-day teacher 
or supervisor in some instances to state that the discipline is 
the same as that in the Sunday schools. The higher grade 
of discipline in the week-day schools is having a marked influ- 
ence on the discipline in the Sunday schools. Many Sunday- 
school teachers, both those who teach in the week-day church 
schools under better conditions than the Sunday school pro- 
vides, and those who merely visit the week-day classes, are 
developing new conceptions regarding the undeveloped _ possi- 
bilities of the Sunday school. Several reasons for better 
discipline in the week-day church schools are as follows: (1) 
better-trained and more experienced teachers; (2) better class- 
rooms and equipment, often public-school rooms being used; 
(3) better grading of pupils; (4) fewer pupils at one time. 

Sixty-three out of 95 week-day schools state that their 
discipline is on a par with that of the public schools. Personal 
observations and comparisons lead to the belief that this esti- 
mate is considerably too high. Week-day teachers are inclined 
to be less strict and exacting in matters of discipline than public- 
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school teachers. This is due in part to the fact that week-day 
teachers feel that public-school discipline is too formal and 
military; it is also due to the fact that religious education is 
voluntary and teachers seem to fear they will lose their pupils 
if they are too strict with them. Four week-day church schools 
state that their discipline is superior to that of the public 
schools. We have no reasons for calling into question these 
statements. The teachers and supervisors making this report 
are trained and experienced public-school teachers and _ pro- 
fessionally trained in religious education in addition. Here 
again the teacher’s philosophy of discipline needs to be taken 
into account. These teachers and supervisors are firm believers 
in purposeful activity. 

The high standard of discipline maintained generally in the 
public school is having a salutary effect on the discipline in the 
week-day church school, which in turn is appreciably elevating 
the discipline in the Sunday school. There appears to be a 
tendency for the discipline in all three types of school (public 
school, week-day church school, and Sunday school) to approx- 
imate a common standard, especially where the schools con- 
duct their work under similar conditions. 

Fifty-nine out of 82 schools report that there is not any 
noticeable difference between classes taught by teachers with 
public-school experience and classes taught by teachers without 
public-school experience. Several reasons are responsible for 
this condition: (1) in many schools there are not enough teachers 
to make comparisons, as a number of schools have only one 
teacher; (2) in some schools all teachers have had public-school 
experience; (3) in some schools not a teacher has had public- 
school experience; (4) in some instances no one has observed 
the teaching closely enough to be able to state whether there 
is a noticeable difference. It is significant that the adminis- 
trative officers in 27 per cent of the schools reporting noticed 
a difference between classes taught by teachers with public- 
school experience and classes taught by teachers without public- 
school experience, and that without a single exception this 
difference is in favor of the teacher with public-school expe- 
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TABLE 117 


SUPERIOR EFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS HAVING PUBLIC-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


Eighty-two schools report whether there is a noticeable difference between 
classes taught by teachers with public-school experience and classes taught by 
teachers without public-school experience; 27 schools do not report. Twenty- 
three of the 82 schools report that there is a noticeable difference between 
classes taught by teachers with public-school experience and classes taught 
by teachers without public-school experience; 59 schools report there is not 
such a noticeable difference. 

Nineteen out of the 23 schools reporting a noticeable difference between 
classes taught by teachers with public-school experience and classes taught 
by teachers without public-school experience indicate the nature of that dif- 
ference; 4 schools do not report. 


Superior Efficiency of Teachers Number of 
With Public-School Experience Schools 
Better discipline... wom any ala neck pea fe) 
Better instruction’, 21.) my. oe bh ace eo ee 4 
Generally superior... . <susety atest ec ee 2 
Better attention 10%. Ja... eee. see ee 2 
Betton vesulte.: il. Jie oe pe erste) en 2 
Ketter mterest’.. vo ios 0.5, oh es se eka 2 
Better lesson planning. u.+-....... 0). once 2 
Mlorethorough work. (2.000... os ce bate, I 
Betteuteaching methods. 5.4, .o/ccey cn @aee e I 
Better lesson presentation. .v..<..55... weuse I 
Better esprit de corps... .aauees ee ac Ce I 


rience. Two of the 19 schools stated that the teacher without 
public-school experience is handicapped. 

The superiority of the teacher with public-school experience 
exists in the fact that he secures better discipline (10), better 
instruction (4); he is generally superior (2); better attention 
(2), better results (2) better interest (2), better lesson planning 
(2), better teaching methods (1), greater thoroughness (1), 
better lesson presentation (1), and better school spirit (1). 

Public-school training and experience are undoubtedly val- 
uable assets to the teacher employed in the week-day church 
school. The outstanding advantage of public-school training 
and experience from the standpoint of teachers and supervisors 
is the ability as a disciplinarian. Since this chapter deals with 
the conduct of pupils let us confine our discussion primarily 
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to that part of the table dealing with discipline. In another 
chapter teachers and teaching have received consideration. 

In a limited sense the teacher’s superiority in matters other 
than discipline reacts favorably on discipline itself. Better 
instruction, better attention, better interest, better lesson 
planning, better teaching methods, better lesson presentation, 
and better school spirit naturally mean a higher standard of 
discipline. The deduction that all teachers with public-school 
experience invariably secure and maintain a higher type of 
discipline is unsound. We visited schools in which classes 
taught by teachers without public-school experience were superior 
from the standpoint of discipline to classes taught by teachers 
with public-school experience. In both instances various con- 
siderations need to be taken into account: (1) the conditions 
under which the classes are conducted; (2) the teacher’s natural 
ability as a disciplinarian; (3) the classes themselves (size, 
grading, attitude, etc.). Assuming equally favorable conditions 
for class work, equal native ability in teachers, and equally 
favorable pupils, the teacher with public-school experience has 
the advantage over the teacher without such experience. How- 
ever, there are matters other than discipline conditioning the 
success of the week-day teacher’s work. While public-school 
training and experience are valuable assets, they alone do not 
guarantee success in week-day religious education. The most 
successful teacher in the week-day church school is the one 
who has had public-school training and experience and in addi- 
tion professional training and experience in religious education. 

Cooperation of pupils in school control.—Ninety-five out of 
tog schools reported whether there is a spirit of loyalty and 
cooperation in matters of school control on the part of the 
pupils. Ninety schools report such a spirit of loyalty and 
cooperation, while 5 schools, report only a fair spirit in this 
respect. Observations indicate that a number of teachers 
and supervisors have erred in their judgment on the side of 
generosity. While there is not a school in which the spirit 
of loyalty and cooperation was absent entirely, yet in a number 
of schools it was obvious that it was far from positive. Often 
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the tone of a school or class is set by a few leaders. The teacher 
who is able to enlist the active cooperation of these leaders 
often turns seeming defeat into victory. Too many schools 
attempt to impose good order from without rather than to 
develop it from within. Many teachers would improve their 
class spirit considerably if they would assume their share of the 
responsibility when things go wrong rather than blame it upon 
the pupils. In the first four or five grades the spirit of loyalty 
and cooperation in school control ought to be almost perfect, 
since the pupils are exceedingly tractable and enrollment is 
voluntary which implies parental cooperation. In the higher 
grades, especially the seventh and eighth grades, there is con- 
siderably more difficulty. When the higher-grade pupils are 
compelled to enroll in week-day classes against their will it 
creates a difficult problem in school control. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The conduct of pupils or discipline is not a small problem 
in the week-day church schools. Teachers and_ supervisors 
are overoptimistic and overestimate the discipline in their 
schools. The general and physical school conditions are far 
from perfect. Punishment, withdrawing stimuli that pro- 
duced the disorder, and substitution of other motives and activ- 
ities are the methods of control employed in the week-day church 
schools. Punishment is the method of control most commonly 
used. The conduct of pupils in week-day church schools is 
generally inferior to that of the public schools but superior to 
that of the Sunday schools. The discipline in week-day church 
schools is generally less formal and military than that of the 
public schools. The standard of discipline in the week-day 
church schools is having a decided influence in elevating the 
discipline in the Sunday schools. Teachers having public- 
school training and experience secure and maintain better 
discipline than teachers without public-school training and 
experience. There is generally a spirit of loyalty and coopera- 
tion in matters of school control on the part of a great majority 
of the pupils enrolled in the week-day church schools. 


6 Based on observation rather than on data from administrative officers, 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


Tuis chapter deals with the following three major categories: 
(1) the educational response of pupils; (2) the general results 
of the week-day church schools; (3) the evaluation of week-day 
schools on the part of teachers and directors. 

In the section on the educational response of pupils we 
endeavor to secure information on the following questions: What 
percentage of the pupils show an _ attitude of alertness, 
expectancy, interest, enjoyment in the class? What percentage 
of pupils regularly study their lessons as they would a public- 
school lesson to prepare for class? What percentage of the 
pupils actively participate by reciting, by asking questions, and 
by carrying out special assignments? What percentage of 
pupils are quiet, reverent, and attentive during the worship 
period, in the classroom, and in entering and leaving the building? 

In the section on the general results of the week-day church 
schools we endeavor to answer these questions: Does the school 
lessen sectarianism and make for cooperation? Does it raise 
the educational standards of the Sunday school? Does it add 
new pupils to the Sunday school? Is the school an American- 
izing agency? 

In the section on the evaluation of the week-day church 
school by teachers and directors we attempt to deal with these 
questions: What are the points of greatest weakness in the 
schools? What are the points of greatest strength in the schools? 
What are your plans for change, improvement, etc.? How 
does the superintendent of public schools evaluate the instruc- 
tion given in the week-day church schools? How do the pupils 
evaluate the instruction given in the week-day schools? 

Although the movement of week-day religious education is 
comparatively a new one, the time has come to carefully study 
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it and critically evaluate it. While many schools have been 
organized only recently a considerable number of schools have 
been in existence long enough to merit the study of their points 
of strength and weakness. In some matters such as the cur- 
riculum, physical equipment, training of teachers, financial 
administration, and other matters we would not expect the 
week-day church school to be on a par with the public school 
with its long history of experience and record of achievement. 
The time to direct and modify an educational movement is 
at the beginning while the movement is still in a period of flux 
rather than to wait until it has become permanently formed. 
In some instances the week-day church school is already show- 
ing a tendency to seek the lower educational level of the Sunday 
school and merely to duplicate its program. It is this tendency 
of accepting low educational standards and being satisfied with 
them that needs to be prevented. The week-day church school 
cannot justify its existence if it is merely going to provide more 
religious education of the type the pupil is already receiving 
in the Sunday school. The judgments of week-day teachers 
and directors, recorded in this chapter, with regard to the work 
of the week-day schools, indicate a belief that these schools 
are much superior to any agency in existence at present for the 
religious education of children and youth. Many of these 
men and women believe that the werk of the week-day church 
schools will ere long transform and standardize the educational 
work of the Sunday school. 

Section I of Table 118 deals with the lesson preparation of 
pupils; the interest manifested by pupils in the class work; 
and pupil participation in the class work.! Seventy-one per 
cent of the schools report that 90 to 100 per cent of their pupils 
show an attitude of alertness, expectancy, interest, and enjoy- 
ment in the class, 21 schools reporting 100 per cent. Forty- 
two per cent of the schools report that 90 to roo per cent of the 
pupils study their lessons as they would a public-school lesson 
to prepare for class, to schools reporting too per cent. Seventy- 


1 Estimates are based on personal judgments of directors and teachers, and supplemented by per- 
sonal observation of the writer. Objective tests were not used. 
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eight per cent of the schools report that 90 to too per cent of 
the pupils actively participate by reciting, by asking questions, 
and by carrying out special tasks or assignments, 58 schools 
reporting 100 per cent. 

A glance at Section I of Table 118 indicates that teachers 
and directors in week-day church schools rate the interest of 


TABLE 118 


EDUCATIONAL RESPONSE OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion [| 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS STUDYING LESSONS, ACTIVELY PARTICIPATING IN CLASS 
WORK, AND SHOWING ATTITUDE OF ALERTNESS, INTEREST, AND 
ENJOYMENT IN CLASS WORK 


One hundred, 57, and io2 schools report on the three items of this table. 
Nine, 52, and 7 schools respectively do not report on the three items. 


Pupils Studying 
Lessons as They 
Would Public 
School Lessons 
to Prepare for 
Class in Follow- 


Pupils Showing 
Attitude of 
Alertness, In- 
terest, Enjoy- 
ment in Class 
in Following 


Pupils Par- 
ticipating by 
Reciting, Asking 
Questions etc., 
in Following 


Percentage Number of ing Number Number of 
of Pupils Schools of Schools Schools 
0 OS See OMEN orn DOI LA ok Capea fe) 
Ne Cac Ae ek: Be Pe eee eet ae I 
+ SOY ee Cee aoe Ome tee Grea re: ial Mase thee eee fo) 
oe SAI ea a OMELET erred es Bae aS ae I 
OS ee eee Dp Pee aS ae | Ueto? oe eae 3 
a PT esis hss) 3 Abe tte Saeccsi cide ate CU eee aoe 3 
MON SIOWT ee ey Reo bf en ae oe ee Oe CR TOA es aoe TT 9 
ie eee 5 a Oa aL age ge SERA On A 5 
RO PF Seen ise) ohne CC ieee Chae LAT Aan Pt 22 
BS oc sore pease ola's « PST PE SEES NS ae LORS eee. 58 
Oe ee OO ae er te STS ted ave gc Where 102 
Statistical Measures: 
CUES aaa O12 awe aaa ae SiC aaa his aaa 100% 
25 Percentiles....... opiates oa oa ena he OU Ee, BET Le 91.6% 
Meeeercenties....... °9922% .....sse00-. ST isis cea 100% 
UE) Me i eer SAO SIPS PRINS CEOS, Fre Ae OE TOE 100% 


* Many schools require no lesson preparation. 
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Section II 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS THAT ARE QUIET, 
REVERENT, AND ATTENTIVE 


Ninety-seven, 98, and 85 schools report on the three items of this table. 
Twelve, 11, and 24 schools respectively do not report. 


Number of Schools 
Number of Schools Number of Schools in Which Percent- 
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pupils in class work, the lesson preparation, and the pupil par- 
ticipation in class very high. In only a few schools 9, was 
the rating below 50 per cent. Several things need to be borne 
in mind in connection with this high rating which will in part 
explain it: (1) this information was largely a matter of personal 
reaction and judgment on the part of teachers and directors 
rather than a matter of exact records. Most teachers have not 
studied the educational response of the pupils carefully enough 
to be able to state the exact percentage of pupils that prepare 
their lessons, participate in the class work, and show positive 
interest in the class; (2) teachers in week-day church schools 
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are human as well as other people, and every teacher wants 
to make the best possible showing, therefore they overestimate 
rather than underestimate the educational response of their 
pupils; (3) many teachers and directors have decidedly low 
educational standards; (4) teachers and directors often are 
familiar with only a part of the week-day school—the grades 
which they teach or supervise. Occasionally the best work 
of the school influences the judgment of teachers with regard 
to the less acceptable work. The above four considerations 
are in part responsible for the high rating assigned the items in 
this section. 

Section II of Table 118 deals with the percentage of pupils 
that are quiet, reverent, and attentive during the worship period, 
in the classrcom, and in entering and leaving the building? 
Ninety-three per cent of the schools report that 90 to 100 per 
cent of the pupils are quiet, reverent, and attentive during the 
worship period, 43 schools reporting roo per cent; 73 per cent 
of the schools report go to 100 per cent in the classrooms, 19 
schools reporting 100 per cent; 62 per cent of the schools report 
go to roo per cent in entering and leaving the building, 24 schools 
reporting roo per cent. In only four instances was the rating 
below 50 per cent. 

According to this section the largest number of schools report 
a high percentage of the pupils quiet, reverent, and attentive 
during the worship period; it is not so high in the classroom and 
in entering and leaving the building. This is in part due to 
the fact that the worship service is very brief and many pupils 
in other worship services have been taught to be reasonably 
quiet and reverent. In some instances it is due to the fact 
that special attention is given by teachers and directors to the 
securing of quiet and reverence during the worship service. 
If pupils are expected to be quiet and reverent anywhere it is 
during the worship period. 

The most difficult problem is that of securing quiet and order 
when pupils enter and leave the church building. When pupils 


2 Estimates based on personal judgments of teachers and directors supplemented by personal ob- 
servation of the writer. Objective tests were not used. 
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leave the public-school building they lay off their public-school 
manners; when they enter the church building they put on their 
Sunday-school manners. Where classes are held in the public- 
school building or where pupils march in orderly fashion from 
the public school to the church there is usually little trouble. 
Where pupils are excused by the public school and allowed to 
go to the week-day school in any fashion, and are in turn excused 
by the week-day school in the same way, the conditions are 
very unsatisfactory. 

In a few instances teachers and directors stated that none 
of the pupils were quiet and orderly in entering and leaving 
the building. Many teachers fail to see in this condition of 
affairs an opportunity for training the pupil in moral and reli- 
gious conduct. It is only another instance of the neglect of 
supervising the conduct of the pupils. 

Week-day church school and denominationalism.—Ninety- 
three schools report whether they decrease denominationalism 
and make for cooperation among the different denominations; 
16 schools do not report. Forty-eight out of the 93 schools 
report that they decrease denominationalism and make for co- 
operation; 45 schools report that this is not the case with them. 
Since there are only 28 interdenominational schools among the 
total number of schools surveyed (109), it is evident that a large 
number of teachers and directors in denominational schools be- 
lieve that their schools are decreasing denominationalism and 
making for cooperation. This may be explained as follows: 
(1) in a number of localities having denominational schools there 
is a loose federation between these schools; for instance, in 
Batavia, Illinois, the superintendent of public schools has a 
monthly conference of all week-day teachers and directors for 
purposes of discussion and the presentation of educational topics; 
while this method of procedure makes for denominational co- 
operation among teachers and directors it has comparatively 
little influence on the pupils themselves; (2) many denomina- 
tional schools enroll a few pupils of other denominations, and a 
few week-day schools that are in reality denominational schools 
are advertising themselves as community schools. 
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The denominational week-day church school provably inten- 
sifies denominationalism; the interdenominational school tends 
to break it down. Several leaders of interdenominational schools 
who have had long experience in the work informed us that for 
the first time there is cooperation between the churches of their 
communities. Some week-day leaders recognize that the week- 
day church school is too necessary and vital to be handicapped 
by any narrow interpretation of religion. On the other hand 
there are those who claim that the denominational week-day 
school is the only justification for week-day religious education. 
In a few instances* the superintendent of the public school 
supervises the week-day school rather closely in order to prevent 
a situation that might be capitalized by one or the other 
denomination. 

The effect of the week-day church school on Sunday-school 
standards.*—The administrative officers of 94 week-day church 
schools report whether their schools raise the educational stand- 
ards of the Sunday school; those of 15 schools do not report. 
Eighty-five out of the 94 schools indicate that they raise the 
educational standards of the Sunday school; g schools report 
that they do not. 

There can be no doubt that the week-day church school is 
materially raising the educational standards of the Sunday 
school.® While the week-day work in some instances is little 
more than a duplication of the Sunday-school program this 
is not generally true. Most week-day schools in some phase 
of their program are superior to the Sunday school. The teach- 
ers and directors in the week-day schools think of them as real 
schools. Generally speaking, the week-day church school is 
superior to the Sunday school in its program, physical equip- 
ment, teachers, grading of pupils, conduct of pupils, regularity 
and punctuality, and the curriculum. 

It is significant that the administrative officers of only nine 
per cent of the week-day schools report that they do not raise 


3 Delaware, Sidney and Columbus, Ohio, and Rochelle, Illinois. 
4 Data based on personal judgments of teachers and directors. 
6 Evidence cited in table following. 
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the educational standards of the Sunday school. In a few 
instances these schools had just been organized a few weeks 
which was too early to notice any effect on the Sunday school. 
In other instances they were denominational schools in which 
there was an adequate staff of paid workers both for the week- 
day and the Sunday school. Generally, the directors stated 
enthusiastically that the week-day church schools were react- 
ing favorably on the Sunday schools. The effect on the Sunday 
school is especially noticeable where Sunday-school teachers 
visit week-day classes taught by able teachers. Also where 
the trained supervisor of the week-day school maintains a super- 
visory relationship to the Sunday schools. It has happened 
in a few instances that Sunday-school teachers have resigned 
because of the higher educational standards maintained in the 
week-day schools. The table following indicates the different 
ways in which the week-day church schools are raising the 
educational standards of the Sunday school. 

Table 119 indicates 29 different ways in which the week-day 
church schools raise the educational standards of the Sunday 
schools. One of these ways is reported by 38 week-day schools; 
a number by 1 school only; and the rest by from 2 to 29 schools. 
The three ways common to the largest number of schools are 
the following: (1) the week-day school improves the teaching 
in the Sunday schools; (2) the week-day school produces better 
informed pupils; (3) the week-day school improves the con- 
duct of pupils in the Sunday schools. Let us consider each of 
these a little further. 

Thirty-eight week-day church schools report that they are 
improving the teaching in the Sunday schools. The following 
causes seem to be largely responsible for this fact: better lesson 
preparation on the part of teachers and pupils, better teaching 
methods, better curricula, more expressional work, improved 
physical equipment, better grading of pupils, improved conduct 
of pupils. 

Twenty-nine week-day church schools report that they are 
producing better-informed Sunday-school pupils. In other 
words, the week-day schools are doing a better grade of intel- 
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TABLE 119 


WAYS IN WHICH WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS RAISE 
EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS* 


Eighty-five schools report that they raise the educational standards of the 
Sunday: schools. Seventy-nine schools report as to how they raise the educa- 
tional standards of the Sunday school; 6 schools do not report. 


Ways in Which Week-Day Church Schools Number 
Raise Standards of Sunday Schools of Schools 
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lectual work. In a number of instances Sunday-school teachers 
have asked the pupils where they learned certain things. The 
reply was: ‘We learned that in the week-day school.” The 
fact that the pupils are better informed means that they have 
a better background for understanding and appreciating the 


6 Data based on personal judgments of teachers and directors rather than on objective tests. 
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Sunday-school lesson and, providing they have an efficient 
Sunday-school teacher, take a greater interest in the same. 
It also means that the poor teacher will become a better teacher 
or resign in favor of one that is more competent. 

Nineteen week-day church schools report that they are im- 
proving the Sunday-school discipline. This seems to be espe- 
cially true where week-day classes are held in church buildings 
and taught by teachers who maintain a high standard of disci- 
pline. The discipline in a few Sunday schools has been almost 
completely revolutionized. In some instances the Sunday- 
school discipline has been improved because the causes of poor 
discipline, such as overcrowding of pupils in small rooms, have 
been removed. 

Six schools report that they are improving the Sunday-school 
curriculum. These Sunday schools are enlarging the scope of 
the curriculum as well as introducing a better grade of text- 
books. Six schools report that they are increasing the interest 
in Sunday-school work. Increased interest means better disci- 
pline, better lesson preparation, and better regularity and 
punctuality. Six schools report that they are improving the 
lesson preparation in the Sunday schools. Some week-day 
schools use the same set of lessons used in the Sunday schools. 
In some instances the week-day school is considered an integral 
part of the Sunday-school rather than a separate school. 

Five week-day schools report that they are improving Sunday- 
school organization and administration. In several instances 
the Sunday schools have been reorganized and regraded. In 
other instances the Sunday schools are adopting administrative 
measures employed in the week-day schools. The latter is 
especially true where the supervisor of the week-day school 
visits the various Sunday schools and is permitted to make 
constructive suggestions. Five week-day schools report that 
they are increasing the regularity of attendance in the Sunday 
schools. A number of week-day schools keep a record of Sunday- 
school attendance. In a few schools the pupil must be a member 
of some Sunday school before he can enroll in the week-day 
school. Where the week-day school is considered a part of the 
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Sunday school the pupil must attend the Sunday school in order 
to have a perfect record for the week-day school. 

Four week-day schools report that they are improving the 

Sunday-school equipment. In several instances’ the physical 
equipment provided especially for the week-day church school 
is used for a part of the Sunday-school work; in others, the 
higher standard of equipment in the week-day schools has re- 
sulted in providing better equipment for the whole Sunday 
school. The week-day school is responsible for not a few pastors 
planning new church buildings adapted to an educational pro- 
gram. Three schools report that they are engendering respect 
for the religious instruction in the Sunday school. Because 
the pupils are learning to respect the week-day work in religion 
they are beginning to respect the better grade of Sunday-school 
work. They no longer think that the Sunday school is only 
a place for little children and old folks. 
_ Two week-day schools report that they are improving the 
gradation of pupils in the Sunday schools. In a few Sunday 
schools the pupils have been regraded in accordance with public- 
school grading. Two schools report that they are improving 
the educational standards of the Sunday schools by providing 
more time. This may mean either that the Sunday-school 
session has been lengthened or that the week-day school is 
considered an extension session of the Sunday school. Two 
schools report that they are dignifying and improving the Sunday- 
school worship program. Many more Sunday schools might 
substitute a worship service for “opening exercises.” 

Each of the following items reported by one week-day school 
indicates the influence of the week-day school on the Sunday 
school: it raises the educational standards of the Sunday schools 
by increasing the efforts of the pupils, increasing the cooperation 
of parents, enlarging the vision of Sunday-school workers, 
dignifying the whole Sunday-school program, causing the Sunday- 
school superintendent to reexamine his methods of work, im- 
proving the punctuality of pupils in the Sunday school, increas- 
ing the Sunday-school enrollment, supplementing the Sunday 


7 Ripon, Wisconsin; ‘Batavia and Rochelle, Illinois. 
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school in various ways, intensifying the Sunday-school work, 
increasing the amount of pupil participation, enlisting teachers 
for Sunday-school work, promoting normal or training schools 
for Sunday-school workers, increasing reverence, the director 
of week-day religious education checking up on Sunday school 
instruction, creating a desire in the pupils for better things in 
religious education. 

We have dealt with table 119 at considerable length because 
we believe that the raising of the educational standards of the 
Sunday school is one of the large contributions that the week- 
day church school is making at the present time. It is hardly 
possible to realize just what this means. One high-grade week- 
day church school in a locality may be the means of raising 
the educational standards in all the Sunday schools of that 
place. Already the week-day schools in some communities 
are the leaven that bids fair to leaven the whole program of 
religious education. 

Effect of week-day church schools on Sunday-school enroll- 
ment.—One hundred week-day schools report concerning their 
effect on the Sunday-school enrollment; 9 schools do not report. 
Fifty-six schools indicate that they add new pupils to the Sunday 
schools; 44 schools report that they do not. 

When it is discovered that week-day pupils do not belong to 
some Sunday school the attempt is made in most cases to enroll 
them as soon as possible. The interdenominational week-day 
school enrolls a larger percentage of non-Sunday-school pupils 
than the denominational school. In many denominational 
schools every pupil belongs to Sunday school. The inter- 
denominational week-day school meeting in the public-school 
building seems to enroll the largest number of nonchurch pupils. 
Most of the small schools have only a few pupils—if, indeed, 
they have any at all—who do not belong to a Sunday school, 
while some of the larger schools report several hundred pupils 
not belonging to any Sunday school. 

Up to the present time the week-day church school has not 
been primarily a recruiting agency for the Sunday school. This 
statement does not imply that week-day workers are unfavor- 
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able to the Sunday school. This is not the case, since many 
pastors and Sunday-school teachers are the leaders of the week- 
day schools. It does mean, however, that while over 50 per 
cent of the week-day schools report that they add new pupils 
to the Sunday schools, for the most part the teachers and direc- 
tors of the week-day schools have been more concerned about 
doing high-grade work than in enrolling large numbers of pupils. 
This is especially true in towns and cities where public-school 
authorities have granted time out of the public-school day for 
religious instruction. The leaders in the week-day religious 
education movement realize that unless they carry on a high- 
grade educational program they forfeit the right to ask the 
public school to dismiss the pupils for religious instruction. 
The week-day church school and Americanization.—A total 
of 104 week-day schools report regarding Americanization work; 
5 schools do not report. Sixty-eight schools indicate that they 
are Americanization agencies; 36 schools report that they are not. 
We realize, of course, that in so far as the week-day church 
schools develop Christian character they are producing better 
American citizens. But here we have in mind the pupils com- 
ing from other than American homes. We have in mind not 
so much the distinctly religious work as that type of work com- 
monly called ““Americanization work.” It appeared that some 
directors answered this question in the affirmative lest they 
seem disloyal or neglectful of an important part of their duty. 
An examination of the program and the curriculum did not 
reveal the fact that these schools were Americanization agencies. 
Many teachers seem to feel that the public school is quite 
adequately caring for the Americanization work. These teachers 
feel that their task is more distinctly and definitely religious. 
Outside of the instruction we have seen very little work that 
might be characterized as Americanization work. The salute 
to the American flag is perhaps the most common single evi- 
dence of the attempt to develop good American citizens. 
Table 120 indicates the belief on the part of week-day teachers 
and directors that of any one item the program is the best evi- 
dence that the week-day school is an Americanizing agency; 
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TABLE 120 


EVIDENCES THAT WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL IS AN 
AMERICANIZING AGENCY 


Fifty-six schools report on this item; 12 schools do not report. Only 68 schools 
indicate that they are Americanizing agencies. 
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it also indicates that of a combination of items the program, 
curriculum, and results are the best evidence. The program 
provides for instruction in Americanism on special days such 
as Armistice Day, Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, and 
Thanksgiving Day. This instruction, however, is not confined 
to special days. Some teachers make instruction in Amer- 
icanism a regular part of their program and introduce it wher- 
ever possible. Citizen, Junior, by Clara E. Espey, of the Abing- 
don Week-Day Texts, is used in a number of schools to provide 
for instruction and practice in good Americanism. In many 
week-day schools the Americanization work is only incidental 
to the program of the schools. It is considered on the same 
basis as the social and recreational work of the week-day schools 
—it is a good thing to have but it is not fundamental. The 
final test in Americanization work is, of course, the results 
achieved in the lives of the pupils. Are the pupils in the week- 
day church schools developing the disposition and ability to 
assume the duties and responsibilities of citizenship? The 
results range anywhere from the salute to the American flag 
to loyalty to the principles of American democracy as the pupils 
understand them. 

Table 121 reveals a wide variety of weaknesses in the week- 
day church schools. There are no less than 57 different varieties 
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GREATEST WEAKNESSES OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
AS SEEN BY TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


A total of 97 schools report concerning the greatest weaknesses in their 
schools; 12 schools do not report. A large number of schools indicate two or 
more points of weakness. 
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Greatest Weaknesses of Number 
Week-Day Church Schools of Schools 
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Wack of trained leadership; ........ 3 << 61s oso. eee. ees olen. I 
Only partial enrollment of Sunday-school pupils........................ I 
Pack of punctuality: ©...) .. 06s -ner se seen oo I 
Lackiof a visiting teacher, ....< sic+ cu oe 42404 bene a I 
Poor methods (Daily Vacation Church School methods)... ).. eee I 
Lack of: background on part of pupils............:.o92......c.. I 


of weaknesses as seen by teachers and directors of week-day 
schools. For purposes of discussion and explanation similar 
categories have been grouped wherever possible. The weak- 
nesses of these schools will be considered in the order of their 
importance as determined by the number of schools reporting 
them. 

Two categories representing 28 schools deal with the time 
schedule. Seventeen schools report that their greatest weak- 
ness is an unsatisfactory time schedule. This usually means 
that week-day classes are held outside of public-school hours 
or the last hour of the public-school day. In a few instances 
it means that all pupils taking week-day religious education 
are dismissed by the public school at the same period rather 
than at different periods of the day. Eleven schools report 
inadequate time, 9 schools having only one period per week 
per pupil, t school five and 1 school three to five periods. The 
length of the periods varies from 20 to 90 minutes. One school 
reports inadequate time for the worship service. 

Eight categories representing 29 schools deal with teaching. 
Eleven schools report that volunteer teachers are their great- 
est weakness. Volunteer teachers generally mean untrained 
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and inexperienced teachers; in addition it may also mean lack 
of a sense of responsibility and the professional attitude. Seven 
schools report an inadequate teaching force. In some instances 
this means a shortage of teacher supply, in others a lack of 
interest, and in still others the lack of funds to secure the right 
kind of teachers. Five schools report a shortage of teacher 
supply. Two schools report untrained teachers. One school 
each reports too many hours of teaching per week; part-time 
teachers, which means a larger number of teachers, thus increas- 
ing the supervisory problem; lack of a visiting teacher, poor 
teaching methods. 

Three categories representing 16 schools deal with the physical 
equipment and supplies of the schools. Thirteen schools report 
that their greatest weakness is a lack of suitable physical equip- 
ment such as buildings, classrooms, desks, tables, chairs, pianos, 
etc. Two schools report a lack of textbooks in the hands of 
the pupils; and one school an inadequate record system. 

Six categories representing 13 schools deal with the public 
school and its relation to the week-day church school. Five 
schools report that a lack of positive cooperation on the part 
of public-school teachers, superintendents, principals and boards 
is the greatest weakness in their schools. In some instances 
this means sheer indifference; in others refusal to cooperate; 
in still others positive opposition. Two schools report the 
lack of credit given by the public school for work done in the 
week-day schools. Three schools report that the pupils taking 
religious education are penalized; that is, while the pupils are 
attending the week-day school the pupils not enrolled in the 
week-day classes are getting ahead in some public-school sub- 
ject. In some public schools the pupils who are not enrolled 
in the week-day classes are given a course in morals and man- 
ners while the other pupils are attending the week-day classes. 
One school reports lack of correlation in subject matter and 
methods with the public school. One school reports a lack of 
recognition on the part of the public school for work done in 
the week-day school; and one school the small percentage of 
public-school pupils enrolled in the week-day classes, 
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Two categories representing 12 schools deal with interest 
and cooperation. Ten schools report that a lack of parental 
interest and cooperation in the work of the week-day school 
is their greatest weakness. This often means a low percentage 
of enrollment, regularity, punctuality, lesson preparation, and 
a high percentage of elimination. Two schools report indiffer- 
ence on the part of the community toward week-day religious 
education. 

Two categories representing 11 schools deal with the cur- 
riculum. Ten schools report unsatisfactory curricula as their 
greatest weakness. Most teachers use the term curriculum in 
the narrow sense of textbooks. Some schools are trying to 
meet the problem of unsatisfactory curricula by producing 
their own curricula. One school reports the neglect of service 
projects, such as community and missionary projects. 

Two categories representing nine schools deal with discipline. 
Eight schools indicate that poor discipline is their greatest 
problem. These schools meet in church buildings rather than 
in public-school buildings. Lack of suitable physical equip- 
ment is often responsible for poor discipline. One school reports 
inability to discipline, that is, public sentiment is not favorable 
to corporal punishment. 

Eight schools report that their greatest weakness is the dis- 
tance pupils are required to go to attend the week-day school. 
This criticism is almost invariably aimed at the denomina- 
tional school, six of the eight being denominational schools. 
Seven schools report low educational standards. Seven schools 
report a lack of adequate funds to successfully carry on the 
work of their schools. This includes such items as low salaries 
for teachers and supervisor or none at all, inadequate physical 
equipment, etc. 

Two categories representing five schools deal with the Sun- 
day school. Four schools report a lack of correlation in content 
and method with the Sunday school. One school reports only 
a partial enrollment of Sunday school pupils, the implication 
being that every Sunday-school pupil ought to be enrolled in 
the week-day church school. Five schools report a lack of 
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compulsory attendance. Where week-day classes meet during 
public-school hours, once the pupil has enrolled in the week- 
day classes, it practically amounts to compulsory attendance 
but the pupil may discontinue the work upon the written request 
of his parents or guardians. 

Two categories representing five schools deal with the size 
of the week-day classes. Three schools report that classes 
are too large and two schools that they are too small. In one 
instance the classes are too large for personal contact and the 
most efficient work, while in the other instance classes are too 
small to secure esprit de corps. Five schools report a lack of 
supervision of instruction. This is one of the great weaknesses 
in a large majority of the week-day schools. 

Two categories representing four schools deal with lesson 
preparation. Three schools repert a lack of lesson preparation 
and one a lack of compulsory study. Many schools do not 
require home study and some schools do not require any study 
at all. Supervised study would remedy this defect in many 
schools. 

Two schools report that their greatest weakness is the fact 
that pastors are untrained in educational matters. These 
pastors have been trained in the preaching rather than in the 
teaching method. They know little if anything concerning the 
educational method and its application to religion. Two schools 
report that the unchurched pupils are not reached by the week- 
day church schools. Two schools report a lack of worship. 
The worship service may be crowded out by the program of 
instruction or may be omitted because classes are held in public- 
school buildings. 

Two schools report a lack of unified effort as their greatest 
weakness. This is a criticism of the denominational type of 
school. ‘These schools feel that community cooperation and 
responsibility would achieve more than individual effort. Two 
schools report that they are the only week-day schools in their 
particular locality, hence they feel the need of the encourage- 
ment that comes from a number of week-day schools working 
at the same problem and sharing their experiences. 
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Two categories representing two schools deal with the pro- 
gram of the week-day school. One school reports that the 
scope of the program is too limited. This school feels that 
provision should be made to include more grades in the pro- 
gram of religious education. One school reports the lack of 
a well-balanced program of instruction, worship, study, and 
social and recreational activities. 

There are 13 categories represented by one school in each 
instance, reporting their greatest weaknesses as follows: (1) 
the violation of the principle of the separation of church and 
state; (2) lack of reverence; (3) lack of means for measuring 
growth as the week-day school is in need of tests for determin- 
ing its success or failure in character development; (4) loose 
organization; (5) poor gradation of pupils; (6) lack of morale 
which was in part due to the fact that all pupils taking week- 
day religious education were dismissed from the public school 
at the same hour rather than during different hours of the day; 
(7) intensification of denominationalism; (8) lack of intelligent 
understanding by the community of the program of the week- 
day school, as intelligent public sentiment had not yet been 
cultivated; (9) lack of school atmosphere, for pupils did not 
think of the week-day school as a school in which they were 
required to study, recite, maintain a high grade of conduct, 
etc.; (10) lack of personal contact with pupils; (11) lack of 
trained educational leadership; (12) lack of punctuality; (13) 
lack of a background on the part of the pupils for the work in 
religious education. Many pupils had been in the public school 
for a few years but had not been in the Sunday school, or had 
not received any systematic training in religious education if 
they did attend the Sunday school. 

It should be borne in mind that the above are statements 
of teachers and directors of week-day schools concerning the 
greatest weakness of their schools. A considerable number of 
schools reported two or more weaknesses. It was evident 
that some directors saw only the weaknesses while others saw 
only the points of strength in their schools. It is well for teach- 
ers to know the weaknesses of their schools even though they 
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cannot be remedied immediately. The above table (121) 
indicates that the week-day teachers and directors considered 
the time schedule, teaching, physical equipment, and the rela- 
tion of the week-day school to the public school as the greatest 
weaknesses of their schools. Very few teachers and directors 
had anything to say concerning the social-service program, 
the worship program, the supervision of instruction, the con- 
duct of pupils, the objectives, the lesson preparation, and other 
items which seemed to us to be some of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of the schools. A considerable number of teachers and 
directors are still thinking of the week-day school from the 
‘promotional rather than the educational viewpoint. So many 
problems arise in the organization, administration, and super- 
vision of the week-day church schools that the standardization 
of the schools has received comparatively little attention. 


TABLE, 122 


POINTS OF GREATEST STRENGTH OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS AS SEEN BY TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS 


Ninety-two schools report on this item. Seventeen schools do not report. 
A number of schools report several items. 


Points of Greatest Strength Number 

in Week-Day Church Schools of Schools 
eS See Ces aa os scles su hoe amen eases soy ree 20 
Community cooperation and support.......-.-- +e seers eee seen eee es II 
Public-school cooperation. ......... 0600s eee cette nent e ee teen ees 10 
ET rICUTHI 0c. or acne ld cede ee eee sawn eee ewe cere stencenene 9 
Correlation with Sunday school... . 01... 6. se eee e eee enters 6 
Religious education on par with public education... 6. e+e. sees ee ne gee 5 
The fact of and opportunity for week-day religious education...........-- 5 
Mr AleyOh PUPUS: © oo. 2. ores ee cee reese tee tne e etter tens eens 4 
Use of public-school buildings and equipment. .....---+ +++ 0+ see eee e ees 4 
MEA IG TON oc io ee cette wines sce cert crete hese res ap ection e 
No denominational emphasis. .......--++-eeeeeeeeee rete t ttre reeset 3 
BOT Ie ey. ea ence tence cece recto eee e sneer ens 3 
Ties pupils up to own church (denominational school). ......-+--+-++++++ 3 
High educational standard maintained. ......--++-eese seer errr etree 3 
High grade of instruction. .......-+++++++- ea PEAR nese ibe 4 
Individual attention and personal contacts with pupils......-..--++-+++++ 3 
Type of organization (denominational school)......-----.++++++ss4ee0+: 3 
Marked character development..........0-s: sees see et ects eect erences 2 
Suitable atmosphere and environment. .....----+-+++++sreerrttttrtreee : 


Good discipline and school spirit........+-++00+sr cree essere erste eeen es 
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Points of Greatest Strength Number 
in Week-Day Church Schools of Schools 
Interest in work taken by pupils.:...i% + .9s.<< <ucocs os See 2 
Raises educational standards of Sunday school...................-..0.. 2 
High percentage of public-school pupils enrolled........................ 2 
Purthers'denominational interestss 3. 2s. 6 Pe 2 
Emphasis) on. social. service. soa. -ie bce « «4 doen ce cad I 
Havaley, Of teachers? 2 oe encmsare sou leeete: vias sano ok I 
micient secretatial System: + sls... 2005. ns Fleas Loe eee I 
sor motion! pictures A... hse. Meese ek. Ss we ee ee I 
Development of mental, initiativewsd. oc <. soc «sso cae... ods een I 
DUECOUL OF FEDOMS Aiea sisi ge fin nes ceo ks ck cee Solan a I 
Employment/of school visitor... .../2.1...2...5.2...... 0 I 
Development of interest in the church..........+.00-.000-.00ececlccu i I 
Developing better-informed. pupils... J... 02s. <.cecscsccuuads ee I 
reating respect for religious education..............................., I 
Religious education taught in public-school building and during public- 
school time same as other special subjects......................... I 
Support of committee of religious education.......................... I 
Cooperation of college and professor of religious education............... I 


sie" ¥ 36 gn I 

Time available for expressional work..................0000 00 I 
Method of financial support..............-.\.s-s-..-.... 2 I 
nexpensiveness.of school... .. ed. es ess vs ects eee cae I 
piurchommuence a0 0. Sais ey... ss. ssi eb nesiee ee I 
PRCRAUGUISETNCHION eb you vets w/acn 7s 3 each dlguScgec oa ee I 
Amount of time available for religious education. .......,....... eee I 
SOON Sr Me ar I 
BP ChaTee | NN Sah oc. saya ce vn ot I 
Respect for and desire to learn SCTIPEULE 45/6. wo shiagctate-a yo pace I 
pruegasi on Bible: oi oc... cy s.. cc +. +. snrunsa ate uc I 
pie eched ae ee yoo does: Sheen eesnsers neo pict I 
SIE rer weer ee eg I 
Training school preceding week-day church school. ... .o..42. 06). owen I 
Type of organization (so-called pure community). .3. 4. s<. sme, 2 I 
arked development of church loyalty se. Carne os ee I 
eucoutapes church attendance... 0.00. csi.scycsue cscs I 
Broadens the missionary outlook of pupils Ny) ioe cictatuvictel. ne te oc I 
BE CUA Oe ose owen wns gaara tec s ae I 
SLREING ont co Nee Ge eee PRR I 
pitied CHNGets ine thha- ohh ere... ser aurea I 
gra SACI EBLE iat 8p pis SaiGiqe'e vs ga ag men ee I 
Suurch conttol—commibnity system... ks cen. I 
gy vainng Rano Rhye ecrs sites s+ reese scses lye cates tia a I 
requency of class periods—three to five per week............ I 
Fublicechool, supervigOnl Ayes this sie Spans wees vers ee a I 
Yractice 10 FOUN Tete s ety ess shar aoe ea I 
Teaching most important elements of truth... 0.20.11 2)/ 1071 2777700100 I 
Compulsory attendance........ ae SOM ce Pe Se rc 5: 
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Table 122 shows a large variety of points of strength in the 
week-day church school as seen by teachers and directors. We 
saw in the preceding table (121) that there were 57 different 
varieties of weaknesses; in this table we see that there are 67 
different varieties of points of strength. We shall follow the 
method of procedure employed in the preceding table, namely, 
to group similar categories for purposes of discussion. The 
points of strength have been listed in the order of their im- 
portance as determined by the number of schools reporting 
them. 

Five categories representing 26 schools deal with teaching. 
Twenty schools report that their greatest strength lies in the 
fact of trained teachers; 3 schools in the fact of a high grade of 
instruction; 1 school each in the loyalty of the teachers, the 
small teaching force,® and in the teaching of the most important 
elements of truth. It is recognized that trained and experienced 
teachers, more than any other single factor, are responsible 
for the greatest success of the week-day church schools. 

Five categories representing 18 schools deal with the rela- 
tionship of the week-day to the public school. Ten schools 
report that their greatest strength lies in the fact of public- 
school cooperation; 3 schools in the use of public-school buildings 
and equipment; 3 schools in the use of public-school time; 1 
school each in public-school supervision, and the fact that 
religious education is taught in the public-school building and 
during public-school time the same as other special subjects 
with the exception that it is financed by the churches. Most 
week-day schools recognize the importance of securing public- 
school time for the religious education of the pupil. They 
recognize that this is the only way to make religious education 
an integral part of the child’s whole educational experience. 
The securing of public-school time for religious education, 
while it is the most important form of cooperation, is not the 
only one. 

Five categories representing 13 schools deal with the cur- 
riculum. Nine schools report that their greatest strength lies 


8 Makes possible better teachers and simplifies the problem of supervision of instruction. 
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in the fact of suitable curricula; 1 school in the use of motion 
pictures, 1 in the fact of expressional work, 1 in the amount of 
time available for expressional work, and 1 in the emphasis 
placed on the Bible. 

Eleven schools report that their greatest strength lies in the 
fact of community cooperation and support. The interde- 
nominational week-day school secures the best and most general 
community support. This includes financial as well as moral 
support. One of the great problems in every town or city is 
that of developing intelligent public opinion favorable to a 
system of week-day religious education. 

Four categories representing 8 schools deal with the pupils 
specifically. Four schools report that their greatest strength 
lies in the loyalty of the pupils; 2 schools in the interest taken 
by the pupils in the work of the week-day school; 1 school each 
in the high percentage of public school pupils enrolled, and in 
the fact of developing better informed pupils. The interest 
and loyalty of the pupils manifests itself in attendance, lesson 
preparation, conduct, and in support of the week-day school 
generally. 

Five categories representing 7 schools deal with the type 
of organization. Three schools report that their greatest 
strength lies in their denominational type of school; 1 school 
each in denominational cooperation, a combination of denom- 
inational and interdenominational organization for the town, in 
the interdenominational or so-called pure community type, and 
in the interdenominational school under church control. By 
denominational cooperation is not meant an interdenominational 
school; it is a loose form of overhead cooperation between the 
different denominations. 

Five categories representing 7 schools deal with the church. 
Three schools report that their greatest strength lies in the 
fact that their schools (denominational) tie the pupils up to 
their own church; 1 school each reports that it consists in the 
development of interest in the church, church loyalty, church 
attendance, and church influence. 

Three categories representing 7 schools deal with religious 
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education. Five schools report that their greatest strength 
consists in the fact that they provide religious education for 
the pupils of their community; 1 school each in creating respect 
for religious education, and the amount of time available for 
religious education. In a few instances the promotion of the 
week-day school has been such a difficult problem that directors 
felt the existence of the school itself with the opportunities 
it was providing for the pupils was the greatest thing about it. 
There are other implications such as the favorable influence 
the week-day church school is exerting upon the educational 
program of the church. 

Six schools report that their points of greatest strength lie 
in their correlation with the Sunday schools. This point is 
generally reported by the denominational school. 

Two categories representing 5 schools deal with the relation 
of the week-day school to denominational interests. Three 
schools indicate that the points of greatest strength lie in the 
fact that there are no denominational emphases; 2 schools that 
they further denominational interests. The whole conversation 
of a number of administrative officers indicated that they felt 
the point of greatest strength in their schools was the fact that 
they were denominational types of organization; however, very 
few stated it in so many words. 

Five schools indicate that their points of greatest strength 
lie in the fact that week-day religious education is on a par 
with public education; 3 schools in their close gradation—the 
same grading is used as in the public schools; 3 schools in the 
high educational standards maintained; 2 schools in the fact 
that they raise the educational standards of the Sunday school. 

Three schools indicate that it consists in the individual atten- 
tion and personal contacts between teachers and pupils; 3 in 
the marked character development of the pupils; 2 in the con- 
duct of the pupils; 2 schools in suitable atmosphere and envi- 
ronment; 1 each in the fact of providing a normal or training 
school, and in providing the training school so as to precede 
the week-day school for a considerable time. 

Two categories representing 2 schools deal with the financial 
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administration of the week-day church school. One school 
indicates that the point of greatest strength is the fact of the 
inexpensiveness of the school; another that it is the method of 
financial support. Some persons responsible for the financial 
administration of the week-day school seem to be more con- 
cerned about keeping the expenses at a minimum than pro- 
viding adequate equipment and supplies for the school. 

Two categories representing 2 schools deal with records and 
reports. One school states that its greatest strength is its 
efficient secretarial system; another its system of reports. Most 
schools have very meager records, and often they are poorly 
kept. It follows that the reports can be no more perfect than 
the records. 

There are 17 categories represented by 1 school in each in- 
stance reporting their points of greatest strength as follows: 
(1) emphasis on social service; (2) developnent of mental initi- 
ative by asking thought-provoking questions, asking pupils to 
study, and encouraging them to do their best in conducting 
a high grade discussion; (3) employment of a school visitor who 
checks up on the absentees and attempts to establish cordial 
relationships with the homes of the pupils; (4) positive support 
of the religious education committee; (5) cooperation of the 
college and the professor of religious education in organizing 
and administering the week-day school; (6) moral instruction; 
(7) offering prizes; (8) pastor in charge; (9) respect for and 
desire to learn Scripture; (10) the time schedule; (11) the pro- 
gram; (12) broadening the missionary outlook of the pupils; 
(13) small classes; (14) trained officers such as_ secretaries, 
librarian, pianist; (15) frequency of class periods—three periods 
per week in some classes, four in others, and five in still others; 
(16) practice in reciting; (17) compulsory attendance. When 
the pupil enrolls in week-day classes meeting during public- 
school time he is required to attend those classes just as regu- _ 
larly as other classes. 

The points of greatest strength indicated by the largest num- 
ber of schools are as follows: (1) the teaching; (2) the relation- 
ship of the week-day to the public school; (3) the curriculum. 
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A glance at the above table (122) will readily reveal that the 
following items that should constitute important features in 
a program of religious education are comparatively seldom 
the points of greatest strength of the week-day church schools: 
trained teachers and supervisors; the program of religious 
education, with special emphasis on the social service and wor- 
ship programs; the curriculum; the development of Christian 
character and conduct. It should be said frankly that in many 
week-day schools elements of minor importance are considered 
the points of greatest strength while the most important items 
are the points of greatest weakness. 

It is interesting to note how few teachers and directors viewed 
the points of greatest strength from the standpoint of results. 
Most of the teachers viewed them from the standpoint of oppor- 
tunity, organization, administration, and the process itself. 
A large number of objectives dealt with the development of 
Christian character and living. Not a single school reports 
that the point of greatest strength of the school consists in 
the fact that it is actually developing Christian character and 
conduct. Does this mean that the development of Christian 
character and living is not the point of greatest strength in a 
single school? Does it mean that it is too early to tell whether 
the week-day school is actually developing character and con- 
duct? Does it mean that it is impossible to measure the develop- 
ment of character values? Does it mean that there is little or 
no relation between the objectives and the results of the week- 
day schools? These questions suggest some of the reasons 
for the fact that not a single school reported that its point of 
greatest strength lies in the development of Christian character 
and conduct. 

The following table (123) deals with the plans of teachers and 
directors for changing and improving the efficiency of the week- 
day church schools. Most of these plans were fairly definite 
in the minds of the persons suggesting them. 

Twenty-eight schools plan to improve their buildings and 
physical equipment. Fifteen schools plan to improve their 
curricula by discarding old lesson series and introducing new. 
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TABLE 123 


PLANS FOR CHANGING AND IMPROVING WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-eight schools report concerning plans for change and improvement; 
11 schools do not report. Thirteen schools report no definite plans for change 
and improvement. 


Plans for Change and Improvement Number 

of Schools 

improved equipment), bcm 000 cuit. Hence» oe vi, oa cele wake Oe ee ee 16 
lsnproved curriculums. ..<.. cc «lems + cieee.so incustenei suede ote te 15 
Extend scope of school to include more grades.............00000eeeeeeee 15 
Bettersbuildings <j i.0. 5.4552 2 SERIO oe I2 
Trickeased. teaching force! cic... .e2 Se aen sae ee ee. 2 ee 7 
Increased number of class periods per week per pupil................2-- 4 
Interdenominational school and organization. ............0.eeeeceeeeee 4 
necurespublic-schooltime,.. ) P32. a0. Stes. es tees ee 4 
Closer eradation‘of pupils... .. 02s acess base8ans - 5a eee 3 
Biotter Gisch plies icine Gao age Sure siters oe atae Se coats ee ee 3 
Normal ortraming school... yo... +..<coe es ued ons eee a 3 
Raise educational standards of week-day school... . 3 
Correlation ‘with Sunday schools 2h. ws bs aldeny eu ok Jee 2 
Increased teachers’ salariesi-a. .. .%..»san os « oo%ss ourao. aa oe 2 
Compulsory relizious education.» ..-....00+scc+++s+ «20.5. ck ee 2 
Enlist interest of parents'and home................:..+s:e se 2 
Enlarged budget..0.). c's Wuiew she dicks va bs wes etc Rene ee 2 
Provide transportation... secs © siasestie nme a Ge Eeaaw oe ee 2 
MuprGwe the Organization . 02. << scsi so. sage Coon ee ee 3 
Better-trained teachers <0" 2) ye 0 ay ety i ee 2 


Adopt budget system 
Organize a governing board.................. 
Greater emphasis on social-service program............................ 2 
Use of scales or tests 


SRO OR ORO a MO MC ROR SOs SEOs LORS INCH Chloe ios oe oc I 
Al Gtich PUPUS HO. Pray, wk kin « sees wawise cea Mahar e hehe enh noe ee ee I 
PASTA IG SENUCLION Shc eit cseun 9:2 5, inejade alee antocure caetaun euler I 
Increased! lesson, preparation. ¢........+.etsevnces decach sc ces ce I 
RrQvide eCOnds VELEN... ewe os Sey ee ee I 
Provide supervision of instruction 0. 2... 0... Jcsnn hea decd Hoe eee I 
Make school mpormaccessible., . oo... 6. sak. ianeitens ogee een I 
Bectite public-schoouctedit oc. e.. cass. eves steer I 
*Greater cooperation among supervisors of instruction I 
Denominational cooperationie i. .04 2... os oss Gels cus oes co I 
Improve time sched ee ii otros > ois ss are vw'<.acast/s 4 cli ses sos cee I 
Increase enrollmentiot puUpie oo... es ee eas I 
Provide regular periods for hand and manual work...................... I 


* This particular school has three supervisors of instruction, each one being responsible for the 
pupils of certain grades. 
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Number 

Plans for Change and Improvement of Schools 
Oreanize county experiment station ..< 002... cet esse cscs eee ee vous ces I 
iiciduce semiannitial promotions). scab Rw ke ce eee ee eae eee I 
EEONAG CoM OLE WV ATICC VON eee RE Meco eike. «Ric Aue eet cictancte Ss eae wea I 
Secure director of week-day religious education. ..............-.0.00000 I 
Orszanize a teacher training’ college. ..:..... 0.02. .e ee eee. Oat Ae I 
“ooperation with community program :.... 227... ee cee cee een eeesce I 
DEON CAUCE COLA COINS AN Bene tinier tin) a sinie Sc nvnieue due ve ee sae ohn de eae Oe I 
PR IECG ACCES: PEAT yi, in ities OSE oa el he ebm ae shee Abe soles I 
Secure trained leadership or discontinue school. ................-.000005 I 
Baie pre HOT CSM GN IARENES fic cats iriic aie eeeik otic slew dhs. 6/5) dm oluleievajare.c.n0b ial ore-nrgis I 
Me ariZert MRCEMCUIACG LEAR. pcr5c owen oe ove oo 8 ot oo we 8a oom are ents I 
Extend Sunday school session and discontinue week-day church school..... 1 
PPO VELCOMINMIUDIEY SDITICS <ocdancne 1) Soe fe ase stds oo ele wie sda Mr aieio teen aes I 
Include budget in several local church budgets. .............0 00sec eeees I 
Secure more time for religious education. ........+..2seyeccecsseesecees I 
M@rranize Daily Vacation Church school |: ...:..5 05. e ee nes es sain I 
Create more favorable public sentiment... ... 2... 6 ese ee eee ee ee ee eens I 
Me TECIOLSSTIPCEVISOTS: 504 5 csshcinjeiv aie sont n ain x vied eis oid sheiwiecmenieiarte +» sole I 


A number of schools secured an initial supply of lesson ma- 
terials sufficient for a few years. Fifteen schools plan to extend 
the scope of the week-day schools by providing religious educa- 
tion for more grades. Many more schools would do this if 
funds and trained leadership were available. 

Fourteen schools plan to improve the teaching of their schools, 
~ by increasing the teaching force, 1 by substituting paid for 
volunteer teachers, 2 by increasing teachers’ salaries, 4 by 
establishing normal or training schools and colleges of religious 
education. Ten schools plan to improve their organization, 
4 by changing from the denominational to the interdenomina- 
tional type of school, 2 by organizing a governing board, 2 by 
improving the organization generally, 1 by securing more denom- 
inational cooperation, and 1 by cooperating to a greater degree 
with the community program. 

Seven schools plan to improve their financial administration, 
2 by adopting and 2 enlarging the budget, 1 by including the 
budget in the several local church budgets, and 2 by raising the 
salaries of teachers. Six schools plan to improve and extend 
the time schedule, 4 by securing public-school time, 1 by increas- 
ing the amount of time for religious education, and 1 by im~ 
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proving the time schedule in general. Four schools plan to 
increase the number of class periods per pupil per week. 

Three schools each plan to grade the pupils more nearly 
according to the public-school method of grading; to improve 
the conduct of pupils; and to raise the educational standards 
of the week-day church schools. 

Two schools each plan to make religious education com- 
pulsory,® to enlist the interest of parents and the home, to 
provide transportation for pupils required to walk long dis- 
tances, to lay greater emphasis on the social-service program, 
to improve the educational leadership of their schools by securing 
a supervisor in one instance and by making a change of super- 
visors in another; to organize supplementary agencies to the 
week-day school, in one case an Intermediate League and in 
another Daily Vacation Church School; to cultivate a more 
favorable community spirit, to improve the correlation with 
the Sunday school 

One school each plans to introduce the use of scales and 
tests for the purpose of measuring results, to teach the pupils 
to pray, to increase the amount of visual instruction by use of 
the stereopticon, to secure better lesson preparation on the 
part of pupils, to provide an efficient record system, to provide 
supervision of instruction, to increase the cooperation among 
the three supervisors of instruction in order to assure unity of 
purpose and to prevent conflict and confusion, to make the week- 
day school more accessible, to increase the enrollment of pupils, 
to lay greater stress on hand and manual work by providing 
regular periods for the same, to organize a county experiment 
station to further the interests of week-day religious education 
in the county, to introduce semiannual promotions, to provide 
a greater variety in the program of the school, to improve the 
decorations of the classrooms, to institute a system of reports 
to parents, to extend the length of the Sunday-school session 
and to discontinue the week-day school, to secure public-school 
credit for work in religious education. 


*Indicated intention of making religious education compulsory but did not state how this was 
to be accomplished. 
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In summing up our discussion we find that the plans for 
change and improvement center in four main items: (z) the 
physical equipment; (2) the curriculum; (3) the scope of the 
week-day schools; (4) the improvement of the teaching. In 
Table 121 we discovered that 29 schools considered the teach- 
ing the greatest weakness of their schools, 28 schools the time 
schedule, 13 schools their relation to the public school, and 
12 schools the lack of interest and cooperation on the part of 
the parents. A comparison between the points of greatest 
weakness and the plans for change and improvement shows 
comparatively little relation. While 29 schools consider the 
teaching the greatest weakness only 14 schools plan to im- 
prove it. Again, while 28 schools consider the time schedule 
the greatest weakness only 6 plan to improve it. What we 
mean to say is this: in many instances there was no close rela- 
tionship in the minds of teachers and directors between the 
points of greatest weakness and their plans for change and 
improvement. Thirteen schools report that they have no 
definite plans for improvement. It is interesting to note that 
very few schools report plans for the improvement of the worship 
program, the social-service program, the supervision of instruc- 
tion, the conduct of pupils, the use of illustrative materials 
especially pictures, the lesson preparation, and other items 
which seemed to us to be the points of greatest weakness in 
many week-day schools. On the whole the plans for change 
and improvement center in the organization and the adminis- 
tration of the schools rather than in the program. 

Evaluation of week-day church school by public-school super- 
intendents.—Public-school superintendents in towns and cities 
representing 26 week-day church schools report concerning 
their evaluations of these week-day schools; no report was 
secured from 83 week-day schools. There are several reasons 
for this small number of reports by public-school superintend- 
ents: (1) a considerable number of superintendents were not 
familiar with the work of the week-day church schools. This 
was especially true in the larger cities having only a few denom- 
inational schools. In some instances the superintendents had 
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not heard about the week-day schools; in others they had heard 
about them but had not investigated them, hence could not 
express an opinion. Public-school authorities feel more respon- 
sibility for being informed about the week-day schools when 
they are held during public-school time. In the small town 
the public-school superintendent is usually well informed about 
the week-day school; (2) a few public-school superintendents 
did not care to express an opinion regarding the week-day 
school. In some instances this was due to the fact that they 
were not altogether in sympathy with it, while in others it seemed 
to be a matter of policy; (3) some public-school superintendents 
were not available for conferences. 

The public-school superintendents evaluated the work of the 
week-day church school as compared to that of the public school 
as follows: 21 reported that the work of the week-day school 
was on a par with that of the public school; 5 reported that 
it was not on a par with the public-school work. A word of 
explanation needs to be made with regard to the high percentage 
of superintendents reporting the work of the week-day school 
on a par with the work of the public school. The public-school 
superintendents who were the greatest enthusiasts and the 
most ardent supporters of the week-day schools were the most 
willing to evaluate the work of the week-day schools and at the 
same time to arrange for conferences with the surveyor. 

The items criticized most by the public-school superintendents 
were the following: (1) the conduct of pupils, especially where 
week-day classes were held in church buildings; (2) the physical 
equipment of the week-day schools, which generally referred to 
buildings, classrooms, and seating; (3) inferior teaching, referring 
to young and inexperienced teachers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and pastors who had not had training and experience in the 
use of the educational method; (4) unsatisfactory curricula. 
Public-school superintendents have invariably approved the 
Abingdon Week-Day Religious Education Texts. In fact, 
a few public schools are using these texts for their courses in 
morals and manners. Much curricula materia] is so unsatis- 
factory that it does not meet the approval of the public-school 
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superintendents. It is a just criticism of a few public-school 
superintendents we have met that while they apply their psy- 
chology and pedagogy to the teaching of arithmetic, language, 
geography, and hygiene they seem to forget about them when 
it comes to the teaching of religion.’ 


TABLE 124 
EVALUATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS BY PUPILS 


Thirty-nine schools report regarding the pupils’ evaluation of the week-day 
schools; 70 schools do not report. 


Pupil’s Evaluation of Number of 
Week-Day Church Schools Schools 
Week-day school on a par with public school...............+-. 26 
Week-day school inferior to public school............-..+-+-4-- II 
Week-day school superior to public school. ..........--20+ eee 2 
Airy e ath Bre ar Oe OE ithe acre ards ak set ospiei overs shia el eiiniave sieneye 39 


Some teachers reported that they did not know what the 
pupils thought about the week-day church school. Some 
reported that the pupils did not make any comparisons between 
the public and the week-day schools. These statements explain 
in part the small number of schools (39) reporting on this item. 

The pupils in 72 per cent of the schools considered the work 
of the week-day school on a par or superior to that of the public 
school. The pupils in 28 per cent of the schools considered the 
work inferior to the public-school work. It should be remem- 
bered that these items were reported by the teachers rather 
than by the pupils themselves. 

We felt that we ought to go to the pupils direct in order to 
discover their evaluation of the week-day school as compared 
with the public school. The following experiment was made 
with 198 pupils in grades 4 to 12. A sheet of paper with the 
following directions was handed to each pupil: 


10 One superintendent failed to see the necessity of close gradation of pupils and lesson materials 
for religious education. 
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School Grade. ...... eee Doth eee 
Check with an X the study you like best and cross out, like this Spelitngs the 
study you like least. 


Arithmetic Spelling 
Geography Language 
Reading History 
Religion (Week-Day) Music 
Writing Physiology 


1. Tell why you like the one you check. 
2. Tell why you do not like the one you cross out. 


The experiment was made with one class at a time and was 
personally supervised by the writer. It was tried in a number 
of schools in widely separated parts of the country. It was 
conducted in such a way that ‘‘religion” would have no advan- 
tage over “language.” The results were as follows: 

Sixty-two pupils, or 31 per cent, liked religion best; 8 pupils, 
or 4 per cent, liked religion equally well with one or more other 
subjects; and 128 pupils, or 65 per cent, preferred some other 
subject to religion. The percentage of pupils preferring religion 
was as follows in four classes: 38 per cent, 44 per cent, 46 per 
cent, and 48 per cent. The fact that 31 per cent of the 198 
pupils liked religion best does not necessarily mean that the 
week-day work was superior educationally to the public-school 
work. In a few instances pupils indicated that they liked 
religion best because “it was easy’ or because they ‘could 
walk to church and talk on the way.’ The reasons most com- 
monly assigned for liking religion best were the following: (1) 
we learn more about God and Christ; (2) we learn more about 
the Bible; (3) it is interesting; (4) we like our teacher; (5) it 
will help us to become Sunday-school teachers (a number of 
high-school students said: “It helps us to become better 
teachers’”’). 

It was evident that in the week-day schools employing trained 
and able teachers a considerable percentage of the pupils liked 
religion better than any other study. It should be remembered 
that a large percentage of the pupils enrolled in the week-day 
schools are pupils who belong to Sunday school or come from 
church homes. This fact probably increases the percentage 
of pupils who prefer religion to other subjects, If all of the 
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public-school pupils were considered probably the percentage 
of pupils preferring religion would be lower. In summing up 
our results we find this situation: (1) sixty-two out of 198 pupils, 
or 31 per cent, report that they like religion better than any 
other subject; (2) the pupils in 28 out of 39 schools, or 72 per 
cent, as reported by teachers and directors, consider the week- 
day school on a par or superior with the public school; (3) the 
public-school superintendents in towns and cities representing 
21 out of 26 schools, or 80 per cent, report the work of the week- 
day school on a par with that of the public school. These 
statements indicate that public-school superintendents and 
week-day school pupils hold the week-day church school in 
high regard. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Teachers and directors probably overestimate the interest 
of pupils in class work, lesson preparation, and pupil partici- 
pation. A high percentage of pupils are quiet, reverent, and 
attentive during the worship service; it is not so high in the 
classroom and in entering and leaving the building. Over 
50 per cent of the schools report that they decrease sectarian- 
ism and make for cooperation among the different denomina- 
tions. The denominational type of school tends to increase 
sectarianism. 

The consensus of opinion is almost unanimous to the effect 
that the week-day church school raises the educational standards 
of the Sunday school. This is done most generally by im- 
proving the teaching, by producing better-informed pupils, and 
by improving the conduct of pupils. While over 50 per cent 
of the schools add new pupils to the Sunday school, the week- 
day school is not primarily a recruiting agency for the Sunday 
school. Outside of instruction the week-day schools are doing 
little so-called Americanization work. The weaknesses of the 
week-day schools are many and varied. The three outstanding 
ones as reported by teachers and directors are the time schedule, 
the teaching, and the physical equipment of the schools. The 
points of greatest strength are even more numerous and varied, 
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The three common to the largest number of schools are the 
teaching, the relation of the week-day to the public school, 
and the curriculum. 

The plans for change and improvement common to the largest 
number of schools deal with the physical equipment, the cur- 
riculum, and the extension of the scope of the week-day schools 
by adding more grades. Public-school superintendents and 
week-day pupils evaluate the week-day church school very 
highly. 

In conclusion we make the following suggestions regarding 
the evaluation of the week-day church schools: 

(1) The oldest week-day school has been in existence just 
ten years, many schools having been only recently organized. 
These schools can hardly be expected to be on a par educationally 
with the public school with its long history of experimentation. 

(2) The problem of objective tests and scales for measuring 
character development is a difficult one. Very few teachers 
and directors evaluate the results of their schools in terms of 
Christian living and moral conduct. 

(3) Many points of strength and weakness, many plans for 
change and improvement, and many perplexing problems are 
reported but they often deal with the less fundamental items. 

(4) Probably on the whole week-day teachers and directors 
are overoptimistic, not regarding the possibilities of the week- 
day church school, but regarding the actual results achieved 
thus far. 


APPENDIX 
THE SOCIAL SITUATION IN WHICH THE WEEK-DAY 
: CHURCH SCHOOL IS FOUND 
TABLE 125 
TYPES OF COMMUNITY WHERE SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 105 schools report concerning the types of community in which the 
week-day school is held. Four schools report neighborhood population rather 
than city or town. 


r Number of 
Types of Community Schools 
RES aaee MNT e SS scene eric Sao a sue Weis nie say otis 7 
Bae erate 0s ROO ile PL ae ote we twee 33 
A Reh ded Sas oo Sen eh le a Rr Paar Pea PEPE 5 
ECC tee ings SS SRS aie ep eee ee ante 105 
*City—8,090 or more. ** Town—1I,000—8,000. %*** Village—below 1,000. 


TABLE 126 
LEADING INTERESTS OF THE COMMUNITY 
A total of 109 schools report concerning the leading economic interests of the 
community in which they are held. 


Leading Interests Number of Leading Interests Number of 
of Community Schools of Community : Schools 
Bedistttals 2 kta, falcata ho cee ees 35 Commercial and agricultural..... 16 
RESIGN TIAL ee nc a wise iiscsa See aves 6 33 Industrial and commercial....... 6 
Og GOICEU Ee 10 © Industrial, commercial, residential. 3 
AB iyIMIMER CIA ene hee Geese 4 Industrial and residential........ 2 
ese lesa eI. Sheds tiesto See ys Rtn eae i aa th brat oe 109 

TABLE 127 


RESOURCES OF COMMUNITY IN WHICH 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Section I 
ECONOMIC RESOURCES OF COMMUNITIES IN WHICH WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 
A total of 108 schools report regarding the economic resources of the com- 
munities in which they are located; 1 school does not report. Twenty-seven 
schools base reports on their neighborhoods. Economic resources given in this 
table are based upon the judgment of the persons in charge of the week-day 
church schools. 


Number of Schools Number of Schools 
in Places With in Places With 
Economic Resources Economic Resources Economic Resources Economic Resources 
of Community as Indicated of Community as Indicated 
Medium wealthy**...........-. 76 Wealthy and medium wealthy.... 5 
“801 18 20 Medium wealthy and poor....... I 
LOO Tama RET one. a ols eisis cue es 20% 6 Potala Rete etree rete ake rs 108 
* Upper class. ** Middle class.” #kk Lower class, 
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Section II 


PERSONAL RESOURCES OF COMMUNITY IN WHICH 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 107 schools report concerning the personal resources in the com- 
munities in which they are located; 2 schools do not report. ‘Twenty-seven 
schools base reports on their neighborhoods. 


Number of Schools 


in Places With 
Personal Resources Personal Resources 
of Community as Indicated 
Adequate supply of local church and social workers........ 69 
Inadequate supply of local church and social workers....... 38 
Ota tes Sev vic bes a iocc aa hee Re tee Ate tore ci Cie te eee 107 


Section III 


NUMBER OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN CITIES AND TOWNS 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 62 schools report as to the total number of public-school buildings, 
58 schools as to the number of elementary-school buildings, and 61 schools as 
to the number of high-school buildings. Forty-seven schools do not report 
the total number of school buildings, 51 schools the elementary-school buildings, 
and 48 schools the number of high-school buildings. Twenty schools base 
reports on neighborhoods. 


Number of Week- Number of Week- Number of Week- 
Day Schools in Places Day Schools in Day Schools in 
With Total Number Places With Places With Num- 
Number of of Public-School Elementary-School ber of High- 
School Buildings as Buildings as School Buildings 
Buildings Indicated Indicated as Indicated 
O-O eerie tes J Me rs Rey ately! te Al tees. bere 61* 
OC a ie Dinneie nites cans Re er tegen. ° 
20-29. < Buea wa gored es Pay ky NN ° 
ROMO hen ra tis ots ss rec i Ok ee err Os. eeeb eh Menem fe) 
AO-20. Mane gee 3s (0) Cae OPIN ow ee 9 Us, Sane eee fe) 
ROEG rea erie.» BR ce ee ee ON a aes Beer eee fe) 
OGG 2s lene aere toy eget Rare tiraischsnyennais 0 akuaietce ten eee ° 
70-79 f CO ronscumieies te: Satettdee ic Stetina, statis tondvenss aga cone ie} 
SO=SOc Rema ort eM EN sia ak ete Oh riers tastaueraleraeeeen meee fe) 
90-09 wig vihinnens cas, ee BE IRY Soi. +\0ig.G' vd SR Ss C4, ° 
Totals. nace ot 5 5 eric 5 sacs, . OF 


* Nine week-day church schools in localities having no high schools. 
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Secrion IV 


NUMBER OF CHURCHES IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 59 schools report as to the total number of churches in the localities 
in which they are located; 58 schools report on the number of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Hebrew churches. Fifty schools do not report on the 
total number of churches; 51 schools do not report on the number of Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Hebrew churches. Twenty-three schools base reports 
on their neighborhoods. (Inquiry on these items was not made until some 
time after the survey was begun, hence the small number of schools reporting.) 

Number of Week- Number of Week- Number of Week- Number of Week- 


Day Schools in Day Schools in Day Schools in Day Schools in 
Places With Places With Num- Places With Num- Places With 
Total Number ber of Prot- ber of Roman Number of 
Number of of Churches estant Churches Catholic Churches Hebrew Churches 
Churches as Indicated as Indicated as Indicated as Indicated 
Cin eel tna, oar PH [has es ee CUE ae ene oN Ieper einen Goes. ° ispee 
BOR TO pied Gina 3 ces TOM ee ARNT its Aye Ooh tah aes I 
27 050 vate aera OREN ee Ava iee nee BOP ae fe) 
REST ea a Read Van ras a oe Re Bic Weta eae mde fo) 
AOA ean epee ese 8 Riese cuisteahens Oh fe areca © Tiee ce teusksvenecs ts O° 
US ee ee Osa ne Dae ees Curate rena fo) 
SOOO os sti ines ts Onset pois iP Career Oe aetna fe) 
Oz OV sarees vis sities > Lt Saetanie. to aces Oxepicrttorne ty: OWS eeraeies fe} 
SOCOM ene ns.fehe« Omer wheel ate On as cist oe OME sorine des eee fe) 
(OS ae ee ee Orca ee ow tin ce SEER Ame Oe net ae fe) 
its & Grime ne Gon ie Glos, Seen ee re) 
OPA gyhns 25 emer ows 0 rT rte in aeons te EA NE ee 58 


* Hight week-day church schools in localities having no Roman Catholic churches. 
** Thirty-five week-day church schools in localities having no Hebrew churches. 


TABLE 128 


TERRITORY FOR WHICH WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 
IS RESPONSIBLE 


A total of 107 schools report as to what territory the week-day school is re- 
sponsible for; 2 schools do not report. 


Territory for Which Week-Day Number of 
School is Responsible Schools 
EEG ATISU sortie Fane oye crete ele oeyn oe ee ee sles eens 66 
School district (one or more). ........-+--- 20 eee eeees 17 
own, city Of Village... oc. co cence re en ees 17 
INetohborhood* 3.006622 rer ect eect tees 7 
Tay ea bac suse aacashettane Bee LEI Os TEL eR CHAO REAR Crees eI 107 


* A section of a city usually separated by a river, railroad, etc., and often called ‘“‘East Side,’ “North 
End,”’ etc. 
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TABLE 129 
POPULATION OF PLACE (TOWN OR CITY) 
A total of 105 schools report concerning the population of the place in which 


they are located; 4 schools do not report. Four schools report neighborhood 
population rather than city or town population. 


Number of 

Schools in 

. Places With 

Population of Population 

Town or City as Indicated 
Below, S00s.5¢:fahs,cae oe Wee a nea ee 2 
BOO=T,000% & oe hn's ee oe ree ee oe eee 3 
T';000=2; OOO onal teareiae ke rae odleaene Se ee ea rere 3 
B5OOG=5 000: ta caters er Une ct, ene re 25 
5 O0O= 10, 000i Ai eats = caer nts says ce were ROE eee eee fits 
TO;000=2 50008 Gerace Se ce terete eee ee 19 
25 O00 =5O;000 i inte sere aero eee ee ee 5 
EO;O00 100, 000.5 15s avi ee tera eee ik Be eee ee y 
TOOJOOO~300,000 420 FA Eee cate serch oe ee r2 
300/000-1750, 0001... veins) cin Dereon eae ne eee 9 
7.5 0;000=1 5000; O00 eine coe creed ee ree ee 3 

(VCE 000,000. 82S, oe tna spn soe re ae 

MP otalenaly 307 ney ae lec a ttt Tene 105 


* 5,751,859 (2). 
TABLE 130 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL POPULATION AND PUBLIC-, PAROCHIAL-, 
AND INDUSTRIAL-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN CITIES 
AND TOWNS WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH 
SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Section | 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL POPULATION AND ENROLLMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 58 schools report concerning the school population; 51 schools do 
not report. The small number of schools reporting is due to the fact that 
inquiry on this point was not made until some time after the survey was begun. 
Four schools report neighborhood population comprising a school district or a 
single school rather than city or town population. 

A total of 95 schools report concerning the elementary-school enrollment 
and 92 schools concerning the high-school enrollment. Fourteen schools do 
not report on the first item and 17 schools on the second item. Seven schools 
reporting the elementary-school enrollment base their report on the neighbor- 
hood and 5 schools reporting the high-school enrollment base their reports on 
the neighborhood rather than the city or town. 
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Number of Towns 
and Cities With 


Number of Towns 
and Cities With 
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Number of Towns 
and Cities With 


Public School Public-School Elementary- High-School 

Population Population School Enrollment Enrollment 

and Enrollment as Indicated .as Indicated as Indicated 

Below SOO! Mies 1 GCN ates Bales Sebo t ta he 47* 

SOO=EOOO MP hn, Masini s C5 SOI Bit acc oS SIA A 2 OMA cnat eee ne erie 15 
HE OOO=20000 nia ei tise se craie Teeter gee 23 hes Seen CIT Ae tee 8 
PASC DARKO 0.0)... neler a eee ee Liq ee enn cer as eee EN NES OBE 9 
OOO EO; OOO sth 2 aay en Cs lg tanh aaa ta (CSR in alin Oy Sina NS 6 
EO\OOO—2'155 OOO Ns anh cami BO aac ve ae oe) Gu een eae 5 
55 000=50,000 yin a's foe ns Thos eae ens, Rae pee damit ponte ies Be fe) 
50,000-100,000 BM aoa seine BS eden eee eee 2 
TOO; OOO=3 00,5000) i cn ss Stu aremercustatey such ov shetere OF iets tore tetas caaterers 1e} 
Pes OOO fC OOOO Rami ete tats) Our, cision Sisigna'es ene Quine sista otetoeievelsehete O 
Z50,000—F,000,000 2. =... 6 Omiatrase ntti hee Dk he oe ete fo) 
iat akes heres wee oo; he Acad nn eet ga Oe ce Lae eae 92 


* Two schools report no high-school enrollment. 


Secrion IJ-A 


PAROCHIAL-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE WEEK- 


DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 83 week-day schools report concerning the parochial-school enroll- 


ment. 


Seven reports are based on neighborhoods. 
parochial schools; 19 schools report no parochial schools. 


Sixty-four schools report 
Forty-nine schools 


report the number of pupils enrolled in parochial schools, 2 reports being based 
on neighborhoods. ‘Twenty-six schools do not report concerning the parochial- 


schoo! enrollment. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 


Places With 
Number of Pupils Parochial-School 
Enrolled in Enrollment 
Parochial Schools as Indicated 
VES CS 5 Rn Aa ae et re a ea 13 
Ate SN Cha. Digi eR Te APR oa eee aT AE gE a 2 
UTS 18 8.0 5 IS he aR RN EE FeO a nO a 5 
CE DGS OIE 5 cue c ee OPONeae CES atin See ane RN 12 
SOO OO eam ore hy cenit ere a aieraitae ci mtasie Ses alee aca 2 
RTE EE ne eR REED cals Aus seem ESE 3 
BRITA ore Ri hick cy aes ie esd a siplstore wd wage I 
DOMME ic page 6 TUN CoA Sch BMG Lie ana ahavern scat. alh ood ° 
HEOGOO = 11 / OO coon tite neue beh si Bec Sheer hie abet ey 2 
(Tce SERNA See MI PSE Rn MeN ea ea 9 
ne heat a RAS WASH at yloalaia'a oie 4 vine 49 


* 3,530 (2), 5,000 (2), 23,729 (2), 27,234 (3). 
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Section II-B 


GRADES INCLUDED BY PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


A total of 38 schools report concerning the grades included in the parochial 
schools. Twenty-six schools do not report. One report 1s based on the neigh- 


borhood. 


Grades Included 
in Parochial Schools 


Section III 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Places With 
Parochial-Schools 
Having Number 
of Grades as 
Indicated 


INDUSTRIAL-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE 


WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 48 schools report concerning the enrollment of pupils in industrial 
schools; 61 schools do not report. Five schools base reports on neighborhoods. 
Twenty-seven schools report pupils in industrial schools; 21 schools report no 
pupils in industrial schools. “Twenty-seven schools report the number of pupils 
enrolled in industrial schools, 5 reports being based on neighborhoods. 


Week-Day Schools 


in Places With 


SN ei Industrial-School 
Industrial Schools** a te 
Go atc Se Ore See oy hy ce 24 
BOOS LOO Petar sc sia kan Ow ES Mae 8 SRY lente eterna fo) 
POOR 200 eI sis. « + also cle Nie are eats Wel Oe eae ee fe) 
CJe Lae e 19 Okrencr ec wale. RO a CERNE PE hi Sho SW rxcto aioe 8 
ACO NOD WE, csc kka h be ok ph oben Oe Os ee 4* 
ROC SOO Gmina: © «ies dan d 6 viGulny, secs SieentR ten epee 2 
GOO ee MeN. 5 vs 0 4 vba’ PVG bee Nee nner fo) 
VOR = 700 Mie ReIR BREN: sia +s. 5 acs o'yy0.60 there deals ie ore one ° 
SOO—0O0 Amr eN ratte = v's + santo on EPR Seele om AiR fo) 
GOG2O00 emmy, ss = 0 4 ne J.9 Vince bimee cotoeebdaeees fe) 
Over boo pee ates. os son's ba ed vege la eee 10 
"Lo tal byte ene rms 5s yo ose ara ee ome ee 48 


* In one school retarded pupils are included. 
** By industrial school is meant a school offering courses in the trades. 
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TABLE 131 


CHARACTER OF POPULATION IN CITIES AND TOWNS 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Secrion I 
CHARACTER OF POPULATION 


A total of 109 schools report as to whether the population is homogeneous 
or heterogeneous with reference to race. Twenty-seven schools base reports 


on neighborhoods. 
Number of Schools 
in Places With 


Character of Population 
Population as Indicated 
Pe aPC GME he ce Pe ise. Soyo. os bans wae A hee aee SI 
EP eLOSENCOUS MR eee ce date eee a wa p,acntnee eae aint 58 
ISTE (os DI eee Regier A EI AE SFO oP 109 
Section II 


CHARACTER OF SOCIAL CLASSES 


A total of roo schools report as to whether the population is homogeneous 
or heterogeneous with reference to social classes; 9 schools do not report. 


Twenty-nine schools base reports on neighborhoods. 


Number of Schools 
in Places With 


Character of Social Classes 

Social Classes as Indicated 
PIO UC OMS eine aio hs ole oP 9°20 F.aINege FH clueless os 48 
MRE PERORONCOUS Gee 85 22 cs LiW eked a siorthind slave Sicersiode Lysis 52 
BING tale Pee ray acean aid ave coo neem eres 100 


Section III 
NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN POPULATION 


A total of 97 schools report as to whether the population is homogeneous or 
heterogeneous with reference to native and foreign born; 12 schools do not 
report. Twenty-six schools base their reports on neighborhoods. 


Character of Number of Schools Number of Schools 
Population With in Places ‘With in Places With 
Respect to Native Born Foreign Born 
Native and Population Population 
Foreign Born as Indicated. as Indicated Total 
Homogeneous........-- AS. cassia naive Dials clea evel SOM andes 50 
Heterogeneous......... BO RA A MUR ou: Sats ves BOO Ca Maoh erie, Rac 47 
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Section IV 
PROPORTION ROMAN CATHOLICS 


A total of 79 schools report concerning the proportion of Roman Catholic 
population; 30 schools do not report. Seventeen schools base reports on neigh- 
borhoods. Six schools report no Roman Catholic population; 73 schools report 
Roman Catholic population. 

Number of Week- 


Day Schools in 
Places With 
Roman Catholic 
Roman Catholic Population 
Population as Indicated 
rar icc hg cane hee cuisine oiseate em ag ee en te cee 7 
TOTTOU faa ok c dhisbiahie ea cma kee se eee 9 
BOBO | dy ee Chae Lad tte Oy Oo ae ee gee Pele saa 22 
MOBO oe 65 ma Eben aR ais Welw ek, eee ae tee ae 17 
OFA Glee oon ng eho tty Sele ine ote ee ad I 
Ponto 5 Oe Seni. ne Pome rs yee. | II 
AE PE OER IIE ST i BN I 
TREO aes Se sc SEN ORES S slaacDedeie Sieg Sea ote Renee eae I 
‘One church in locality” <2. «4s cos © oa eee 10 
BU ORAL Tes sis ce'seo Bhs | Wey <Q cs eee eee niet ee 79 


* Unable to secure percentage of Roman Catholic population. 


SecTIon V 
PROPORTION JEWS 


A total of 69 schools report concerning the proportion of Jewish population; 
0 schools do not report. Eleven schools base reports on neighborhoods. 
hirty-nine schools report no Jewish population; 30 schools report a Jewish 
population. 
Number of Week- 


Day Schools in 
Places With 


Jewish ish Populati 

eons air Tadinatea re 
GUNES 50.59 <'5,<'y: bn soci <a ve OK OE Oe 53 
i) oe MMAR OLE 3 8 5 A 6 0's ao Share obey aad ngeuen Ran 6 
Ea S dO ak rol laiery a4: 2,0: 0 & bce lpeeipiet oe 3 
PORTO e eee Gok Sis es vs se Sis. dein dgs arom eee I 
F6= 2d a Sis vse esse eee Ree RS 3 
25-20 7ohan as Pech eke P66 sy'n ne cern CCE I 
One 'synagorucnima locality”... sus cio oon hee wee I 
Tio synagogues slOcality™) oo... an pace e ee ak I 
TOUR Te ne IRE Tin >, bs ee kaana his Gt ee elena RE 69 


* Unable to secure percentage of Jewish population. 
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TABLE 133 


OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION OF CHURCHES AND 
DENOMINATIONS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
BY PUPILS AND FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


A total of 107 schools report concerning the official representation of churches 
by pupils and financial support; 2 schools do not report. Two schools report 
no official representation of churches by financial support. One hundred six 
schools report concerning the official representation of denominations by 
pupils and 103 schools concerning the official representation of denominations 
by financial support. Two schools report no official representation of denom- 
inations by financial support. Three schools do not report as to the official 
representation of denominations by pupils, and 6 schools as to the official 
representation of denominatious by financial support. 


Number of Number of 
Number of Week-Day Number of Week-Day 
Week-Day Schools With Week-Day Schools With 
Schools With Number of Schools With Number of 
Number of Churches Number of Denominations 
Churches Officially Denominations Officially 
Number of Officially Represented Officially Represented 
Churches Represented by Financial Represented by Financial 
and De- by Pupils Support as by Pupils as Support as 
nominations as Indicated Indicated Indicated Indicated 
Ui thy aretee cao Mice 1 ee aE YH hin ees eatin SI ee. 6 gee eae 83 
Dis oe TERR NR Ne, Led thet, renee 2°. oe fe) 
oR OSes eee ak ate eee Os Pre 5 
Ys OOOO Det Re Cer PAM? o Ae 2 
Le oe Onin 2) Keastacnen ett Lo: anette ate ee  - I 
(Og earn eee eae raat: ees eeY Ce SR I 
Wie ol oe) MOOR DR OY nape pou Ol rinse wen ietene 3 stele loners feel 3 
Serene terol broies De a Nps cen CPE Tpein shook fevers 7 eas 2 
Dees sire ie ws 8 Seri catet ens ae ee, Dio we Wate tens 2 
LOM asters os ce ere ge Da os a ae Ite oe I 
DEieter tists ex siore, are: « N De piteess “ae staat BD ivtens a erecenorsts Ton. ssicsomkerereane I 
LY Rar cede Pon 0 COREE Deb eraperaietsae: aokass LER Hes os Hs ORs cts arseperebene 1) 
ee Se oe Gere ea i576 Pe tes) © O sks « San Re fe) 
Thur eta tccw st Te eee. a Os, ee eee Ll She eae fo) 
TShn | seers OP i Beas 6 io mre it lei ssoememee fo) 
LOp ace oh akg sorneebe Ol te ck yn ee Orion witeeieens ae) 
17s ae oe TR Gs ys, ee nes, & Occ are ° 
1 bo Pe Naess Sich ee Cc id tinkag OCs Lec isk Tickets ene ene fo) 
1Or st eee eh A aye aa Teh ate eee O. Saizcn eoaneem fe) 
XO Pac STROM ATS OD (6) a 3 aC) DAO T ONDE Outcome eusteteycte OQ» wieivclorershenscene ie) 
Over 20es eee Gy 3 one eee 3 oe aes OF oe keene fe) 
Lotal ies TOT ce ok ae TORY ce yee TOG... sae IOI 


*In seven denominational schools there is more than one church officially represented by pupils 


hence the 74 rather than 81 (the total number of denominational schools is 81). 
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TABLE 134 
DENOMINATIONAL REPRESENTATION (OFFICIALLY 
AND UNOFFICIALLY) BY CHURCHES AND PUPILS IN 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
One hundred two schools report concerning the denominations represented 
in the schools; 7 schools do not report. Sixty schools report concerning the 
denominational representation by pupils; 49 schools do not report. 


Number of 
Schools in 

Number of | Number of Which De- Number of 

Number of Schools Churches nominations Pupils of 

Denomi- Denomi- Represented Represented Denomi- 

national nations in Week- ut Number nations 

ree Week-Day Repre- Day Church Churches Repre- 

Denominations Schools sented in Schools Indefinite sented 
Methodist E. (1 So.)..... oe A a Coeane ir: COOL oe ts 4 ee Psy? 
eeesDyterian. =... si ose Ch Sel ae ce Wade Oa & i ae a On ere 1,042 
Congregational.......... Cae ce ae ais CO Wee eas pe ee 843 
BIADOISt eo. Nel ass b. 2%: ce Cee es fs AO One rt Sie, ee 687 
MERENCLAN. idols. «ssc es Ly ae AWN Saleen (oats? Not S pts Airis 
PEPIOCOP Aly isiis ec wise = + 5 oe 1 ee er BD Rn dO Spel deters PE ee 534 
Grrstiam science... 6... Oe. ee TAG rd ae ewe os Pre I5 
(nited Brethren... 2... « eee a LO pe oh cs La re ae 420 
PIPES ek a ces wees OMe rat 1A Poaae SN TO maa. ts BE SH e 311 
Pranechticals, i. aw. Bee tee Uy Nora a eae VQ peers Oo ponte 383 
Roman Catholic......... 2 2 eee 1B Reset ES 166 
merethten (Dunkards)....°. © ...... Cie sae Jere atic: One ae 69 
SPEONONIG SS fe eco oo 3 OMe care she Rae ee 7 aren ee OR ee fe) 
Swedish Mission......... aoe a teeta Sete oot Ope. 19 
Rasselites.....00..00 2. One es ag eee tae eee, Oia 2 
Salvation Army......... OL ers. ASE oa: ees ORE ye 15 
Adventists, Seventh Day.. 0 ...... aS Lae reg? OF Rese 4 
Paurcnior. God: ....22.-.0000 s..... i Reece De Se: AEST 14 
PRCLOUINED cee Se cee. De oer 1 Guia re Lome ye te ts) 183 
INE GSern SYS 0 Sacer ee OF nes ry ete Otter set Tees fo) 
Ce ee eee Oikenih sont Brose. Diet art De ses 140 
Free Methodists. ........ oman fees ee etek ae Tones 7 
Christian Alliance....... Ol aie: Die ae Oak Peake PP, wets 8 
Evangelical Synod. .....77 0 ...... ge ice Seen eer RON ster ae : 6 
SUG ee (Sh See CP Schema Nahant Cpnsencgt 3 
entecostal.......---+++ One rine Le ie eee ee 14 
MO ee On eee Cah eer Bee Sen ane (og trie treet re) 
Intern’! Bible Students... oO ...... Thauhe gale? ibe heeaiate Oreese: ‘, Oo 
Latter Day Saints....... pede of Bn abs A sities Oe lates phe Ouse ° 
Piaratene 6. eek sw. se (aa A Lee ee Teeter eines Of ne 2 
United Presbyterian..... Oe ee Tener eet Oe wae 23 
WRENOWI 3.002565. 2- +> Gees Onesie ce (Slate OM SErenG 222 
No membership......... Oy tes OPierncce Omnis On gee 730 


Thirty-one denominations are reported as represented in the week-day schools. 
Of the 29,025 pupils reported as enrolled in 105 week-day schools 9,333, or 32 per 
cent, are classified by denominations, 222 church relationship unknown, and 730 
no church relationship; the other 18,740, or 64 per cent, are unaccounted for. 
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TABLE 135 


NUMBER OF CHURCHES NOT PARTICIPATING IN INTER- 
DENOMINATIONAL WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Twenty-eight of the 109 week-day church schools surveyed were inter- 
denominational or community schools. Twenty-seven of the 28 interdenom- 
inational week-day schools report as to which churches do not participate in 
the week-day schools. By interdenominational week-day church school we 
mean a school in which the churches of a town or city cooperate in a common 
enterprise using a common curriculum, teachers, schedule, buildin etc. 

Indefinite 


Number of Reports as 
Schools in Number of to Number 
Which Churches Churches of Churches 
Churches Not Are Not Par- Not Par- Not Par- 
Participating ticipating ticipating ticipating 
Methodist... 2. s44<nc% Suc ser oe eee 1 (coleted)>....oae ° 
Congregational ......... Tsang Weegee pe bees 1 (Swedish). ........4 fe) 
Plaptiste sia ee reas Peli. Migteaeee ¥ (colored)... aa fo) 
Dutheraneeeqecrve cera: 1k See Me Rt ota ce Se 20. Sita ee eee 6 
PEDISCODALT or cts ahaa yaces See oe eee Mee 3 
Christian Science....... Der tones OOK 1. geelae See oe eee 2 
United Brethren........ Ok! ee eee I’ Sedans ce ee ee I 
TSISCIDIES SC ctcnes ve OS Be we Nata Rea Oia ox ee een 2 
Bivantelieal soos wastes x {2 oho ee oe Tp ka ates eee ° 
Roman Catholic........ Ol Sa ae eee nr ee Jer ae OF ee Il 
@therseein eecs ce by BAP oe aA Ae / RT BE I 


*In 26 out of the 28 interdenominational schools the Roman Catholics do not cooperate. In two 
schools** there is cooperation of a kind. These two places have no parochial schools and the week- 
day school is held in the public-school building. In the latter case the religious classes are taught 
by the public school teachers; in the former case the priest comes to the public school and teaches 
his own pupils. 

** Polo and Camargo, Illinois. 


TABLE 136 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WHICH 
PUPILS ATTEND CLASSES IN SPITE OF NO OFFICIAL 
PARTICIPATION OF THEIR CHURCHES 


A total of 109 schools report as to whether pupils attend classes in spite of no 
official participation of their churches. To illustrate: Do any pupils other 
than Methodist attend the Methodist week-day church school? Again, in the 
interdenominational school: Do any Episcopal pupils attend the interdenom- 
inational week-day school even though the Episcopal church has its own school? 


Number 
of Schools 


Pupils attend classes in spite of lack of official participation of their churches 63 
Pupils do not attend classes where there is a lack of official participation of 
their: Churches cue wen eae secre cae Dee ee ES ee 46 
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TABLE 137 


CORRELATION OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS WITH 
-WHOLE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE CHURCH 


A total of 100 schools report concerning this item; 9 schools do not report. 
Fifty-eight schools report correlation with the whole educational program of 
the church; 42 schools report no correlation. Fifteen schools report from two 
to four types of correlation. 


4 Number 
Types of Correlation of Schools 
Week-day school is supplemental to Sunday school...................++ 23 
Same lessons used in week-day and Sunday school.................2005 21 
Me TLet LEME VAEISDIECES OF LOPICS 5.5.14 ao os xlts won 56 ware ere oO II 
Division of emphasis—expressional activities in week-day school........... 8 
Re Cate ANOIMEE © 5 os, Gs ics PEN os ane we always oie bee See 4 
Director of week-day school visits Sunday school.............-.....0008 2 
Week-day work is correlated with catechetical instruction............... 2 
ee tittoty PTAC OF PUPIIS 0. 6 c.. oni - «eles coe am sain; clalsiess one sivieue salon I 
ReRPLAELOAY WICK PURMIOTSCHUIECH 0) on cine oicieneie oe ates wid > Rese ateineies slayeRieie s I 
Week-day school grants credit for Sunday-school work.................. I 
Week-day school is preparation for the worship period of the Sunday school 
fcommit hyinns,psalms and’responses) 3. c's os fon ieee we ee rons I 
Week-day lessons are prepared by the director of religious education so they 
will correlate with Sunday-school lessons... ..........:seeeeeeeeees I 


TABLE 138 


COOPERATION BETWEEN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


A total of 90 schools report regarding cooperation between week-day and 
Sunday schools; 19 schools do not report. Seventy-two schools report cooper- 
ation; 18 schools report no cooperation. ‘Thirty schools report from two to four 


types of cooperation. 


Ways in Which Sunday School Number 
Supports Week-Day School of Schools 
Sunday-school teacher teaches in week-day church school...............- 33 
BA CIANOLPOLE Ge ie isle hee ce ce cine et ms eo ue boty vclele pes 19 
Moral support (visitation, publicity, etc.)......... SAID re Ny) i tow 17 
Administrative support (Committee or Board of Religious Education, super- 
RO Ne ease Nap cep einen oo Goknn Os eintete giles: Sewanee ayes 16 
Mieachers vatid workers. CONLETENCES.. cc. ec ee a ee ease esses 7 
Considered part of Sunday school............-0- 020220 e scene cece eee es 4 
BIC ead rm eels pete nia nits aie vn na se dng tale ease e Ue 2 
(Advertise week-day school... .......-. 5.0 ees ee ence een ence nee teenes 2 
Pupil cooperation (attempt to enroll all Sunday-school pupils)............ I 


Visitation between two schools...........0-ceeceene trees tee eeseeecees 
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Ways in Which Week-Day Number 

School Supports Sunday School of Schools 

Enroll pupils in Sunday school... . 0.2.2.2 -0se cess ce es eens sccssssenceee I 

Encourage regularity of attendance... ......... 0-2 eee eee eee eee et eees I 

Pupils make mottoes for Sunday school... .....----+--++seeeeeeee eee eee I 

Send reports to Sunday-school superintendent. ........-..---+++-+++++55- I 

Pupils occasionally present program for the Sunday school. ..............- I 
Week-day superintendent checks up on Sunday school (attendance, teaching, 

ico a Pr Oe rrr rE A OM I 

TABLE 139 


UNIFIED PROGRAMS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
CHURCHES COOPERATING IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS WHOSE COOPERATING CHURCHES 
PROVIDE UNIFIED PROGRAMS* OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A total of 75 schools report as to whether their cooperating churches provide 
unified programs of religious education; 34 schools do not report. 


Number 

ay f of Schools 
Provision: made for unihed program... <<... . +s. 0> sss ae 42 
No provision made for unified program. ..............-+00e000: ae 
SL OtAL Shain evens sree co teie cate b Rye gyda a coms ei ee 75 


Section II 
PERSONS RESPONSIBLE FOR UNIFIED PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Cooperating churches of 42 week-day schools provide unified programs; 


30 of these 42 schools report as to the persons responsible for the unified pro- 
grams; 12 schools do not report. 


Individual Responsible 


For Unified Program Ble 
Director of religious education (church).................-e00e- 10 
EAST O rie tee 66s ihn 9: slow « x ace nq CRE 9 
Baucationa committee... so... csniee eae, eee eee 3 
Director of religious education and pastor...............e0005 2 
Pastor ahd committee... ..¢.4......0er7euceusmetss suet 
Superintendent or aunday school... . 6... «2.4 sunecan scone eee I 
Director and committee............... OS RE Creuse @ oer eee I 
SESSION LANE WASLOM MEIN. Cit <i wa'es-s oolelgn = tn ble Sept ee I 
Deéatonests eo ck eens os bs ca cage eee nee eee I 

Totale ene Ses ee SRR Nh Siticge een aa RA i) 


* By a unified program is meant a program in which the attempt is made to pre i 
duplication, and omission in the educational program for the pupil. It is the atcnot 
correlate the curriculum and activities of all the educational agencies into a unified whole. 
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Section III 
DENOMINATIONS PROVIDING UNIFIED PROGRAMS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN CHURCHES COOPERATING IN WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


A total of 30 schools report as to what churches provide unified programs; 
12 schools do not report. 


fa Uuised Programs ° Denese 

OS SEO ke AN, ol ne ee eg ce 7 
MSE ESAOMEISE a etary Sef es crt Ses aca, ets WIN: 0-5. SSDI oto en ek ail 5 
Ro: Goole ee Re ne 5 
|e ROCESS CSET 5 oN Ra Pat let 2 ey ee 5 
COSTE ERC TYE PN RRS aaa aioe Pang el eye ee na At 3 
RR EI Vee Meee RMR aero! setae aarelginva gM ATO 2 
| Na ss ae Lt ee tka cian eran I 
Re PERE CAP OG MIG ld f Wiriig eizk SG Tao BAR aha ste I 
BPISCIP ics pecan sis Bice rye tend ea Pea ea feiss as I 

SSCA Ae Rie oe ars ce Bate oot a coos ie ENG GUM O ESM 30 

TABLE 140 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WHICH 
COOPERATING SUNDAY SCHOOLS PROVIDE FOR 
EFFICIENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


A total of 71 schools report as to whether the Sunday schools make provision 
for efficient organization and administration; 38 schools do not report. 


Number 

of Schools 
Efficient Sunday-school organization and administration. ............. ez 
No efficient Sunday-school organization and administration. .......... 13 
Fairly efficient Sunday-school organization and administration......... I 
se NO NS fe ee Lite 20s ge acc coneray ee eeene Pole ealinee wiles! Simoes’ 71 


TABLE 141 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR DEVELOPING WORKERS IN 
SUNDAY AND WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WHICH COOPERATING 
CHURCHES MAKE PROVISION FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS 
A total of 88 schools report as to whether the churches make provision for 
training schools; 21 schools do not report. 


Training schools provided... ......+-+++seeeeeeeeeeee 
No training schools provided. .........---++++eeeesees 2 
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Section II 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF NORMAL OR TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Sixty-six week-day schools report that training schools are provided. Forty- 
seven schools report on the type of training school; 19 schools do not report on 
the type of training school. In some communities there are both individual 
and community training schools. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools 
Providing Type 
of Training School 


Types of Training School as Indicated 
Community training school....... reels nicis.9 Meare ee a 26 
Individual or denominational training school**...............+--. 26 

AD Otal sais ov cvte re Se caste eta eae eT RHEE Reine a ee eke 


* Five week-day schools report both individual and community training schools. 


** The individual or denominational normal or training school is sometimes called “‘Church Night” 


or “Church Training Night’; sometimes it is held during the Sunday-school sessions, and sometimes 
it is held in connection with the midweek prayer services. 


TABLE 142 


SECTARIAN SPIRIT IN CITIES AND TOWNS IN WHICH 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


‘ 


Section I 


NATURE OF SECTARIAN SPIRIT IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


A total of 100 schools report concerning the sectarian spirit; 9 schools do not 
report. 

his section on the nature of the sectarian spirit is based on the judgment 

of week-day church-school teachers and supervisors. For example, the sec- 


tarian spirit is strong when churches refuse to cooperate in community move- 
ments. 


Number of Week- 
Day Schools in 
Places With 


Seti Gants epee 
IWIGCELACG MORARIME IIc occ vis. alu sd os uetearete eee ees 
ELON A DR MMMEEDE Sitters Ss. os on. suit oma om eb tauecnaht eee 
Mp 6 oO St Oe erin metas NNT ni 


Strong-moderate 
Moderate-weak 


61 

27 

8 

StTOR Swe nk METAS acs oo. eee wan ioe be OOS ee 2 
I 

I 

100 
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Secrion II 


DENOMINATIONS AND NUMBER OF CHURCHES IN CITIES AND TOWNS 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD HAVING STRONG 
; SECTARIAN SPIRIT 


A total of 23 schools report 43 churches having a strong sectarian spirit. One 
school reports strong sectarian spirit among Protestants and Roman Catholics; 
another among Jews and Roman Catholics; a third among all the churches. 


et Number of 

Denominations Churches 
| LORCA OPS a ewan pie alec Rarer cn AE II 
| DGS DE SCOR aL as Ieee PP 9 
Beal CGE tire cus a lee wie abehias ee ee okt 7 
ROE OT eRe eee oor, Daca ini Pan irterg oo wees 3 
OS SEN) BAT i Se ire RD ha ee 3 
Disciples ect cle ash. casos es See, ey A ea eG AES, 58 2 
[Es Fay sai ore Vee ook ao a as Oa a ase eRe PRE 2 
De eee IGEN GOIGEN oni st LU Sister ie ert geteigss dauisterg das I 
Sy Or ee leh asi 34 Cid gone ens Fog I 
Dimcaraen irethren) 2 dick a5 eee soe oe ese ene hoe ee I 
leiceie ECREOT Oe ccccteetes < cok eie a aeate & sie none ere I 
Christian Science...........-- 5 at) AU UIA Sere AISA I 
Ud Fen a © [0g are a tl a eA eS on I 
ise ale Behe ea te ira Na eas As Aigo a Ss snclays 43 

TABLE 143 


SALARIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN PLACES 
WHERE WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


Section | 
SALARIES OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Seventy-one schools report concerning the range of teachers’ salaries in 
elementary grades; 38 schools do not report. 


Number of Number of 
es elie Macs “ Senco 
Mini aying Salary aximum aying Salary 
Saaee Indicated Salary Indicated 
PROO-600, 6 iver enseree 2 BOOST 2O0 nanan ea eters II 
BOOeTN TOON bec oc le gieiee 45 Ts 200—1 BOOn aie teievansn ear oles 21 
T, 100-1,400...0 22s ee eee 20 PS OOST, COO ree ier een 8 
T,400-1,700. 1. ese e eer enee 4 Le SOO—2 1 OO fers remerere ores Ze 
os 2 OO=2,dOO as terete cee 2 
BRA Meera lok esraro oie 71 BshOO7 2,700 he es Wicin de anus fo) 
ZT OO = 35 OOO stake ap sieeve sis 2 
Mer 85000 Hr) sci ares att i 


Totab oe ete aes OD 
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Section II 
SALARIES OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS IN HIGH-SCHOOL GRADES 
Sixty-four schools report regarding the minimum salary of teachers in high- 


school grades; 69 schools report regarding the maximum salaries. Forty-five 
schools do not report on the first item and 40 schools on the second item. 


Number of Number of 
Mini eet Maximum Pa Pea 
Shlery. P dicateda Salary fodestea s 
$1;300-1,;6002. <../ssteeee ie) 
£3. CCOMT Me Ons ain cpp eea sett 20 T;COO—1,900/. = ae eee 8 
D5ZOOm SG OO a rena tectenee sal toree te 28 1,900=2,200 2. . nae anette 19 
15 COn Ts COO nt ein, Paciereie cuca 13 25200-25500 = eee 12 
T,SOO-2 sTOOUR  tmat cer seid ci I 2, 500-2,800 22 eet 5 
2 OO=2, 4 OO trie eerie. fo) 2,800—=3, LOOSE. eee Cf 
BA OO =? 57 OOM er era ena teesiesere 2 3, 100-3, 4008 se nee 5 
— Over 3,400 3 
EL OCALMeraciSt oes ance euseee 64 — 
Total x4.1eeeaee ee 69] 
TABLE 144 


PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES 
AND TOWNS EERE WEES CHURCH SCHOOLS 
D 


Seventy-two schools report regarding the equipment of the public schools 
of the community; 37 schools do not report. 


Number of Week- 


Day Church 
setrth Pure 
Nature of Schosl de mento 
Equipment* as Seine 
GoOd eben MTE Ee te so l e ce vou Cours Oe 30 
Bait nee iO Pr ck oG vs ve Vn che oe att ee ee 20 
Bxcellent op. serene nie > nals 0.5 Sie yaice ely yee 18 
Good and air armen tn oid cine 0.x oes ce eee 2 
Excellent'and goodmama = cs css. sco eee 2 
Total. (eee ee ieee ov vise oth she oe a2 


* Based on judgment of public-school principals and superintendents and personal investigation. 
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TABLE 145 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS FINISHING ELEMENTARY 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL GRADES AND ENTERING HIGH 

. SCHOOL IN CITIES AND TOWNS WHERE WEEK- 
DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


_ Fifty-eight schools report on this item; 51 schools do not report. A con- 
siderable number of public schools had no records regarding this matter. 
Number of Week- 
Day Church Schools 
in Places With 
Percentage of 
Pupils Entering 


Percentage High School 

of Pupils as Indicated 
Mme 5 EI ea ok RT IS in CSR Ee 2 
ey ore ere ns Boe NA SE 2 ae fe) 
es pene REE (orci 25.5.8 aot ie i nthe Sy fe) 
FE PPR Ra i Re eae cn ots bf wl Pee I 
ESTAR ooh SINR ane A RSA eMC gE et 13 
DES BOS GAR th cy ae ORR Oc er a OPE 37 
“CREASE vali ane ee PN cin eee 5 
BSE NS RP ae lh EO eC RG 58 


* Caldwell, New Jersey (2); Carthage, New York; Hartwell, Cincinnati, Ohio; Upper Arlington, 


Columbus, Ohio. 
TABLE 146 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS FINISHING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ENTERING HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN CITIES AND 
TOWNS WHERE ets SHURE SCHOOLS 


Fifty schools report as to the percentage of pupils finishing high school and 
entering higher institutions; 59 schools do not report. Comparatively few 


i ding this point. 
schools (high) had records regarding this poin ice Ree nett 


Church Schools in 
Places With Per- 
centage of Pupils 
Entering Higher 

Institutions 


- Deo as Indicated 
Ga cal TS oles Hose sie nant ela d's «eaten 2 
Pee Pg Se: oe Fn Sc ei ahs eae ale ws no ald, og pisconens 14 
ht pee. pS SRS, eRe ne RIE RO NRY Poe ara EO 12 
PRE POU es nee alse By Manas Rol 50.5 F&F hegegegns 4 
OTE Ree te Ci eas PRE ge rie aces rare ery 3 

FP Oo act eng Fiera. ler nck eccantione ches (Sp Pais Salas 3 
Re OM Cv holo, Soy Si) Sata weve. Seni s nirhastoveioespaian 2 
Ne bea ech inka ce rls efor al Fv ae ww says omens 8 
TE I tk IRR a elo ais 9 5 enter olan ig 
Be I Rh A RI a tte he ne » Shin gm lolita nope I 

re aN I a hes eicanlgiaie Wid Sa yal eth Se, orah.e ks 50 


* Upper Arlington, Columbus, Ohio. 
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TABLE 147 
ORIGIN OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Ninety-two schools report as to who first suggested the idea of the week- 
day school; 17 schools do not report. The last page of the schedules was a 
later addition. It was sent out to the schools that had already been surveyed. 
Fourteen of these schools failed to return it. 

Persons First Suggesting 


Establishment of Number of 
Week-Day Church School Schools 

LET Ro) deans eRe tuoi eae dene, AMR? ie dence Neuen TRAN TO. 59 
Director of religious education in local church... ........... 13 
ISAVIVCINE Yo anc cS Gt Lee accident ee ee 4 
Wiinisterial Association. (4. 2 notes see oe a ee 4 
Collese president; 4.52 ct eet os aint oie Ree Ne 4 es 4 
Publiccschool superintendent... .. 6.4. cone ane wet cass Sa 3 
Secretary Sunday School Association. ................-.0e. 2 
Puplic-school- teachers’: x, : <5.2.ss ek on ee ree I 
BPASEGL'S WHEY Ree Ae G4 ea. « bre eae At eee eee a ae I 
Chautauqua manacer. 7... tiess0 ess dee le aN eee I 

PP Otal Oy iectas a Bk do's bale coo Senter ee ee Re eee 92 

TABLE 148 


ORIGINAL SOURCE OF INFORMATION TO WHICH 
ESTABLISHMENT OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


MAY BE TRACED 


Sixty-one schools report concerning the source of information regarding 
week-day schools; 48 schools do not report. ‘Ten schools report two or more 
sources of information. 


Original Sources of 
Information to Which 


Day Chath Schools May Be "Traced Nee 
Der weektlay BCHOOIS G50. as. ck a hea shee Re ee 24 
Pee STE CCG nai ie Re ev mat ave eee oR eee ee ee 9 
Ree ALS WROTE Gale s\n sais dive v's bv ean cone eee ee 7 
ETC Or. 5 eh an et: Sor cae. 6 
BOOS ee OR URNG (eiot sree tece & ym.y-e thaws wun tiers Gua pecene Re, Teme ae 5 
PAGES UC UECI eI, « bias cn Slee ss ¢ ceo inves teeter ene 4 
Denominational office or headquarters..................... 3 
Colle pe WUr seem sc kb dies & oitul cad cloane.ey Gate tse ene 3 
Ad dteecebe Mina neenee: grok ali visa vc Shae A te cate te eee 2 
Daily Vacrtion sonurerochOol o..) 0. 6... eee we ne tenn 2 
Persotial COnPeTe Ces ere cenit ces nena ss si le scuetne ane I 
Bx Perience re rae meres oy ss nse Bld sian ee een I 
Parcehial ScuOOUMP RE tutte. adc ss cca cmeueoy de eene ene I 
Ministers) Wsetingememirr er cies cn. s2 oda vss eee eae I 
"Training: classeaieeae ete ehh Oe ts. oinis De! clare one vas ee I 


Religious Education Association 
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TABLE 149 


INITIAL STEPS TAKEN IN THE PROMOTION AND 
ORGANIZATION OF THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-eight schools report as to how they began to promote the week-day 
school; 21 schools do not report. This table refers to the personal work done 
by teacher or administrator rather than to the attempt to make the week-day 
school generally known in the community. Sixty-two schools report two or 
more items. 


Initial Steps Taken in Promotion and Number 
Organization of: Week-Day Schools of Schools 
Presented cause to pastors or ministerial association... . 43 
Conferences with superintendent of schools.......................000, 21 
Appointed committee of religious education.......................000, 16 
Conferences with leading church and Sunday-school workers... . 15 
fe cercep with oficial board... . 6.23.25 c0ca ace 13 
Pee teuees twit) Parents. 5 cc 8. 9. eos wisewsadovn odode ab 8 
=A) COIS T gre A a le Gad  e aea Da to ean 7 
Conferences with religious education leaders........................... 6 
Presented cause to committee of religious education.................._.. 4 
Organized council of religious education.............................., 4 
Meammene schoo! or traming classes... .. ....c600..eecscs..cccscnl le, 3 
Engaged director of religious education................................ 3 
OO ST STS a Sat 2s ae a en 2 
Conferences with director of religious education........................ 2 
Conferences with public-school teachers............................... 2 
Conferences and personal work with pupils............................ 2 
itesented-cause to Sunday-school board... .......... 6.0... 6eceecse cee. 2 
eretmeM ne DLOUL ANY 2 Pa veces ses «ocd esa Sao h kau bac oe pane 2 
STINT ASR ODS RN a te ce I 
reamization of executive committee. . 0.2.00. 6. edees vcs eesssedecc., I 
Presented cause to missionary federation of churches.................... I 
Display of handwork............ Cot CM AC ce a a POO Ew pl I 
(th og BN ESS a as gE aD gE I 
Bre eC IDOL NEI NOOUS7 S15. ovis cto es ue cone ddec ce ecela'utlo sa chiee I 
Organized board of religious education............0.0cecececceecceceee I 
me option of information material i... 6.62660. 0.6.0060e0e0secb eves I 
Conference with educational committee of Sunday School Association...... 1 
I 


Emesenteduprogram t6-ofticial board... 5: 0. joc. ones lec sec ecescesevenuus. I 
PURER Ose cree Nc ahs a see yond ele, Be I 
Seer mee cd Onristian, Piideavor. 46.0... sscecs-cyesuedssestsamecss I 
MESES ACEOES es eleven svn odes eco meen eo I 
Conference with secretary of Protestant Teachers Association............ I 
Presented cause to council of churches........... PM hey UR Eee ras I 
Conferences with committee on Daily Vacation Church School and week- 
Pm TENS UG HENIS i fe nO kc hs os sy Lied madi Ded vw sae ds I 
I 
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TABLE 150 


PUBLICITY WORK IN PROMOTION OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-one schools report concerning the first steps taken to make the week- 
day schools generally known in the community; 28 schools do not report. 
Sixty-two schools report two or more kinds of publicity. Fifty-three schools 
report as to which kind of publicity proved most practical; 28 do not report. 
Three schools report two items each. 


Number of Schools 
in Which Public- 


Publicity Work Used in Number of Schools ity Work as 
Promotion of Week-Day Using Publicity Indicated Proved 
Church Schools As Indicated Most Practical 
Pulpit and Sunday-school announcements...... ST ocSNGa ss geen 14 
INewaDa Nets awis.. toe aoe dais neater es 97.4 e: £1 cogontegnee 4 
Bersonal letters. «cos we sia ncte pot a eetoa ae 2 NE aS gy 8 
SELINONS Mete ME ae rere orerern ie aCe ets IQ". Se ee eee 6 
CED TIECH ND UUOUIEN ois cus vale ares 8 5 med ciel chenahe ayer pes 18 Nihon pee erome 2 
WiaeSTIRECTN PS opie oer cGt ehh. aks sy mate Ik Saute oe 5 
PEE RO AL VISITS age wie 06.5 foi ba a hate ra Ne Ns $20. dco ee 9 
Enrollment cards distributed. .... <<. 02-4455 2° Sie ae fe) 
Pavanca CaM paweihey ic Sane Ses ee rats oe teks 24, Fale ed ie ee I 
Director of week-day religious education secured 2 ................ I 
Leaders in religious education secured. ........ Dias cid Sets See 2 
GouneeCtINey chi, Noa rin's ay oxlels commie a ety oh bi sus fora eee fe) 
Bepemmoental school. 5 ayy.q ere <= oti rome mers eee oe se I 
PAKeTitS sINGCCINES yalvcis vay ch Kian orn) vcidmere Vie's Tac ean Sere eee ° 
AARC MILLS eats Ee. ay ke 1S. ones Alar ose wn aan ee | Pe AS fe) 
RMT SOTA IEICE 5 Gece wie Vuela wience Gs sue Teen eee fe) 
Election of board of religious education........ I coh howe oe fe) 
Membership committee: 2.0... 6.00.00. e eee I igh shes eee fe) 
RE CREE OIMIDENE ge oc afi eons 8s Fas sesh os wakes aE eS I 
COUN CHUN Nn wis SE ore os ois ww ew ooh OR 1) ongak Pe Rees fe) 


Organization of council of religious education... 1 
FL EAiMitig SCHOOL teen. CRT rs bas. «s+ cleala Wave's» 1 eas Aa cc I 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION FROM WHICH HELP WAS 
SECURED IN SETTING UP THE WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report from what sources of information they secured 
help in the establishment of the week-day schools; 24 schools do not report. 
Forty-three schools secured help from two or more sources. Four schools did 


not receive help. 


Sixty-two schools report as to what kind of help proved most effective; 22 
schools do not report. Two schools report two items each. 


Number of Schools 


Number of Schools in Which Sources 
Receiving Help of Help as 
Sources of Information From Sources Indicated Proved 
from Which Help Was Secured Indicated Most Effective 

Other week-day schools of religion............ D1s Monk ami iee ita Real etl II 
UO CTCT Ss RU oe A ane a a nm ee ee TOP net rie es 7 
Penommational boards,..... 2000... 6.6 eee ee es Pee at cee sw Attias: Io 
Conferences with religious education leaders.... 10 ............000. 5 
Meabiisnane houses 02-007 iss. oe ee LO see eee aoe: 4 
Ree MPI ere fon cei. facnid hanes Shenk T bon oo OR ie cok hee, oe I 
Papers, magazines, pamphlets................ YP e Asi 4 A igen I 
ese Or UNIVEISIEV . os. cee ck ee te we TR Pe BERIT Sgt 5 
Superintendent of schools.................... GRA epee gs Pea I 
eral ounday,.ochoo! Association...........0. 6 viccciecescurisen 3 
Director of religious education (Church)....... yaa epsen eee ee 4 
LGU REIN, 2) Aa ag een Ass AON soa On ara es 2 
Committee of Religious Education............ gexec Pe ee I 
RUOREEREIOGI TY Se os A Sine ose She ome os SE Reta tote ie I 
Religious Education Association.............. ae pAb eeeee eae, Y I 
fue) ncn LMS aie a oe a leit RAE eS ae) I 
Protestant Teachers Association.............. Dh ee LIS, PND 2 
Priseoloetea! Seminary os. 6. 06 eck ele e nes yea Oe I 
Sec school board Of education: (s6....2..60 Tijajenee cen tavntwn fo) 
MeCralexPerienicG, S.. 0. ic jee eee ee ete e es | Eger Sone GAIA SL oe ° 
IPE RAOUS Ses osc cuca cie ie ianle sem Case 8 Po SR EL Oo 
Mremer sr Ormclipious education). ...2, 052026 Lees sees ccs ae sn as oO 
Superintendent of week-day religious education. I ............-... I 
State department of education............... Li ohesan setae eae I 
Re MRA 71: )e5 Faye. ui ie Sioinrn. civ wale w 0s Beyer cual eens. fe) 
Cao ites. ac, 22 ee ee |W ae tae Se ON fe) 
IU ns OO OOO EO OOO I 


OTe CLL 20) 
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TABLE 152 


SOURCES FROM WHICH HELP WAS SOUGHT IN THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Section I 
HELP SOUGHT FROM DENOMINATIONAL OFFICES 


Eighty-five schools report concerning help sought from denominational 
offices; 24 schools do not report. ‘Thirty-eight schools report help sought and 
47 schools report no help sought. 


Number of 
Number of Number of Number of Schools Seeking 
Denominational Schools Seeking Schools Seeking Schools Seeking Help From 
Offices From Help From Help From Help From Publishing House 
Which Help Denominational Publishing Board of and Board of 
Was Sought Offices House Sunday Schools Sunday Schools 
Methodist? .. <<... 66: ORAS ety? LON RG Bree 4 Fee I 
Episcopal ec.5 eke ce TES a) eee ee Oe Leet T eo aiccn fe) 
Presbyterian......... Paes, ae, eer Tice ae Bias oan eee Oo 
Baptist heck etre «= ye os Ph RE Bee Atle Aarons Ee Oo 
Ewangeélical o.0...045 Pa eee Oe pe eens Sh cceioe eee ° 
Congregational....... Depot aie, Then Ii oop ee Ti mich Sea ) 
Reformed church..... aed eR Nae OOM. one GAs Dat haees fe) 


* In cases where the total is greater than the sum of the several numbers it was not indicated whether 
press, Sunday school board, or what source. 


** Board of Education in three instances. 
Section II 
HELP SOUGHT FROM THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-four schools report as to help sought from the Religious Education 
Association; 35 schools do not report. 


Noes of 
. . . . . 00! 8 
Help sought from Religious Education Association. ..........-...-. aioe 
No help sought from Religious Education Association. ..............+. 66 
BUCCAL Sy os, G's, p) coo 9c is Kore «os 9 leis on SOR pha ale Rete eae aaa 


Section III 
HELP SOUGHT FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-four schools report whether they sought help from the Sunday 
School Association (International, State, local); 35 schools do not report. 


Number of Schools Number of Schools Number of 
Seeking Help From Seeking Help Schools Seeking 
International From State Help From Local 
Sunday School Sunday School Sunday School 
Association Association Association 
Help sought s% ovate: ee WTAE aE et T Rice eee 4 
No help sought......... A AES re Bones hopes OF te ee 70 
Potal 2) pe see SR EERE if Wat See 


APPENDIX 4o1 


Section IV 
HELP SOUGHT FROM Y. M. AND Y. W. C. A. 


Seventy-three schools report as to whether they sought help from the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A.; 36 schools do not report. 


N Benes of 
Piety sougntitronney Wis C. Aj. 6. stn scy ahtmnaweaye 4 
No helpssousht from<Ys M.-C. A... «6 dae Miami pace ek 69 
BROAN AMG AOD cae oats. nn tin Rca en 73 

Number of 

Schools 

fierprsougie- ftom Ya WiC, a0), 5) a5 les a be gta ease I 
Pnopmelpincw@eie from-Y . Wo C.Age soc cis osteo wiglel tess elereralen 72 
MGR ALS iP Soins ere Ce Cea lal al eos dele as ita goa nated tee Rahs 8 73 


Section V 


HELP SOUGHT FROM COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENTS 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Section V-A 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS SEEKING HELP FROM COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENTS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Seventy-five schools report as to whether they sought help from college or 
university departments of religious education; 34 schools do not report. 


Number of 
Schools 
1 LOY CTE) le in Bete TG ea 17 
RRM EOTIONE 8 hes ld a win cals sow isielse win ele cs ks an 58 
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Section V—-B 
COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES FROM WHICH HELP WAS SOUGHT 


Fifteen schools report as to the college or university from which help was 
sought; 2 of the 17 schools do not indicate the college or university. 


Colleges or Universities Number of 

From Which Help Was Sought Schools 
Northwestern (jim, o'r os sedate ear ve = oe eel ee 5 
Béston, University teeg 0.0: oa te > chee iene oe eee 2 
Lawrence Collegemy gs 2.2.0540.00,.dacttcme oils pean ace I 
Ripon Colleges: .b5..< «0.4 obecpunaemon Poawtaa te eee I 
University of Chicago ij. . fae es oh a Weta Seleio i wie le I 
Wittenberg College: Win. oc iste as eee ee aot I 
Dennison Callegeis. sew, oc sapeperes rit qlee ene I 
University of Cincinnati’. 04-226. se cma eee ae I 
Boston and Northwestern oy 25... <0 sels ee os «seme I 
(Ohio) Wesleyan and Northwestern...............+.-- I 

Total a. Satu etteaacs bey es Serre eee ee I5 

Section VI 


HELP SOUGHT FROM THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 
Section VI-A 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS SEEKING HELP FROM THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Sixty-nine schools report as to whether they sought help from theological 
schools; 40 schools do not report. 


Nee of 
Help'sought: <<. an etd eek ee ee ee eee 7 ; 
No help. soughtsscg kon sve eninge oe Cee Ae 62 
Total sors de Cas ot cos Deen eee een OE ae nee 3269 


Secrion VI-B 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS FROM WHICH HELP WAS SOUGHT 


Seven schools sought help from theological schools in the establishment of 
week-day schools. All seven schools indicate from which theological school 
they received help. 


Which fielp Was Sought Sieces 
Union. i neological Seminary... .....cesua dees be eunee es 2 
Boston University School of Theology................. I 
GarretioibiicalLnstitute.)) «54 on ae ae oe I 
Wei Brumswick Seminary ©... oa snr nciunnis pines vee I 
Hartnett Bite hick sec 2s vs eens « Naeem ee I 
Evangelical Seminary (Naperville, Ill.)................ I 


‘Lotale ie: : a Bintrs Pointe ® aca tee ae Sy ey 
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Section VII 
OTHER SOURCES FROM WHICH HELP WAS SOUGHT 
Section VII-A 
NUMBER OF OTHER SOURCES 


Sixty-eight schools report concerning help sought from other sources; 41 
schools do not report. 


Number of 
Schools 
Pleipsouche: trom Other SOULCES< .:.4 <6 ccs6 2 os ovew aes eeleoo nee. 9 
INe-help: sought from other sources... 20.06... 0 loos ete ne ee tees 59 
Perel er edhe Ne tt ae Sake vs a cv ol ek aban tcbaravone ream so 68 


Section VII-B 
TYPES OF OTHER SOURCES OF HELP 


Nine schools sought help from other sources in the establishment of week- 
day schools. All nine schools indicate the sources from which the help was 
sought. 


Other Sources From Number of 
Which Help Was Sought Schools 
Ber ON HOUSES! Gore nauk ho boy pala vierpomsire Oo mermates 4 
Daily Vacation Church School. . 2... 04 f0cciste se cons ed 
BY cele) ip OCHOOLS. Ohta tay bis tick ramen cl leehnlore eel I 
BROS egret ccsiie rigs oon a8 DRE ttegh= £ oe isga iearate I 
City committee of religious education..............--.. I 
ao kc ana epamipiletse'00) sn ace Res eois css Wasa siaeees I 
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TABLE 153 


LOCAL PERSONS AND AGENCIES MANIFESTING GREATEST 
INTEREST IN AND GIVING MOST AGGRESSIVE SUP- 
PORT TO ESTABLISHMENT OF WEEK-DAY 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Eighty-five schools report as to the persons and agencies most interested 
in and giving most aggressive support to the establishment of week-day schools; 
24 schools do not report. Forty-three schools report two or more persons or 
agencies. 


Persons Most Interested in and Giving 


Most Aggressive Suppoit to Number of 
Establishment of Week-Day Schools Schools 
IPASEOTS 7. F406 tte nk we Wee tes ooo 8 ore ee Oe Ue ee 32 
Public-school supermtendentss { Js. e.y5... 2. see as ee ee 14 
Parente ccs s ernst seul t.d cree tyne Boe ose Se a ae 13 
Leading lavimenc aids tras oe thas saa oele tn ae en 3 
Director of religious education (church)..................-.... 3 
CHAS SOCERta ry su au wos Na cais’a Giclees hon ee I 
Gollege presidents. 6.29 c.1. + dorm = «vans mw lagen cage excess ae I 
District superintendent of religious education I 
Biducated Peo pld sais 1 Mie ey akon ova cuchs kiana ee ice ete ee I 
EUDUSE Retain ree eee eens Ce Oe aT cone ae I 
EUDNC-School teachers: aiowtinas wa ce ak Seanad MWe. Ge lk ee I 
eer) Cie paling in and 
Brtebhatmnent of Weele-Day Schools pcre 
BUTE a es ee tx hoard gs kia pes eS ee erg 22 
UMA VESCHOOL if. niin Ak cp oc mrelha cube Malet inane aa 21 
Publie-echool board of education: . .i.....%... oss eee 12 
Wormalpoerd of churelt ja) i oaks ¢ y < «con kee ee 3 
PALOUEROOUS 5 0 ors Sars ck ss aed Sk Be eg oe pene ee 2 
seoungior religious education... ..) <<.) ¥.uode ate eee I 
Brena Te emICAtlONS oo oss ship os oa ve ou 0c ee A I 
MESURE yin shuts nx hook 4 chiles euiewe Lee Reena Lae I 
Prereetatica! cacners Association: :. ... . .-.sacewe dae eee I 
PTRUROCCI MEG. 4. 5 6's ss oiuls cc 4.00 oobiny Qecious Sienna agree aa I 
Committee on melivious education®’: ......-.. si uoc loc eeu kee I 
VOM AERO EE LEE Ss i.% dow Sg. x cigieeia dco Sek Oe I 
INI OU E Re eCi OPIS 3). 0 5 5 os 5 52 Sewie va CR Re Oe I 
Y OUND people morpaniZation..... o..c\ », ...0) ava ee ee I 


Church Sci Ortarms timate: «:< s's, ssc sans 4-5. suis cress a ete ee ae I 
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TABLE 154 


CHANGES EFFECTED IN TYPE OF ORGANIZATION OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Secrion I 


NUMBER OF WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WHICH CHANGES HAVE 
BEEN EFFECTED IN THE TYPE OF ORGANIZATION 
Fighty-nine schools report concerning the number of changes in organization 
made since the schools were organized; 20 schools do not report. 


Nambet of 
.: F p CNOOls 
Changes effected in EVO Oh OF EAM IZAUIO Coe) On Gaynor, «ni vacate 13 
No changes effected in type of organization.................... 76 
SES EES es etch Me eetean olor nese aacsiat cleo mie Giee 89 


Section II 
NATURE OF CHANGES EFFECTED IN TYPE OF ORGANIZATION OF 
WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Thirteen schools have made changes in type of organization. All thirteen 
schools indicate the nature of the changes. 


Number of 
Changes Effected in Type of Organization Schools 
From denominational to interdenominational school.................. is 
Ministerial Association to board of religious education..........-..... I 
From council and board to council and three local committees......... I 
Memeadenite ChiIrclt CONTIGO). 2. os oc eae aiee tee oc cess etekerecnstuee I 
From pastor to committee of religious education...................5. I 
Enlarged committee of religious education from 3 to 9..............-- I 
From community to more definite church control.................... I 


Council of religious education to council of churches and denominational 


RMON IT SCUOOL@ acne cre <5. + sb ao ate ve cutig nate ons ele euageiate I 
Me OTN Yoo oi cs ale. so blah ece 5s) din’ ePol ko phonies arse ORI ae ka ees ee 
phOrare, os ss: <A wage tt paelE MR RR GRR SII IES ie Ba Mi ght Pe Pe te 13 


TABLE 155 
NUMBER OF CHANGES IN TEACHERS MADE THIS YEAR 
(1922-1923) 
Ninety schools report as to the number of changes in teachers made this 
year. Nineteen schools do not report. Fifty-four schools report no change. 


Number of Number of 

Number of Schools Effect- Number of Schools Effect- 

Changes in Teachers ing Changes Changes in Teachers ing Changes 

MadejThis Year as Indicated Made This Year as Indicated 

hs. 686.0 Fo DOOR aa rey Bye Sie etree tt Bd aca in! atv: Srclate eeaag I 
Deo dba e LAD ee Oe ARE OMS eters id aiaa eat eh hae sas tele I 
 & 6 GI OG LEE ee ea She br SRR eh co CnC RCRA Phe cka a A Oro I 
SN Soc is gin. iyo 4400 3 0 Cie COV ETIGS so. eads Shei Puy SC SINS meet 2" 
36 
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Types of books in, 133 
Use of, 135f. 
Maps, 126 
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Types of required, rorf. 
Models, 126 
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In worship program, 87, 89 
Instruments used, 124f. 
North Dakota Plan, 33 
Objectives 
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Centering in Bible, 71ff. 
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Classification of, 63 
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Organization 
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213. 
Council of religious education, 200f. 
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education, 215 
Financial operations, 21of. 
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Types of, 200ff. 
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73 
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Used in week-day schools, 127f. 
Play, 292 
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By pupils, 74 
Training in, 88ff. 
Program, 27 
Public School 
Administration of week-day school 
by, 265 
Experience of week-day teachers 
in, 304f. 
eek-day instruction compared to 
instruction in, 8rf. 
Used by week-day school, 111f. 
Promotion 
Basis of, 224 
Frequency of, 223 
Pupils 
Activities engaged in by, 291 
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Pupils 
Annual cost per, 253f. 
_—€onduct of, 320ff. 


Data secured from on entering, 226f. 


Elimination of, 176f. 
Enrollment of, 196 

Enrollment by grades, 130ff 
Finishing year’s work, 176, 189 
In church homes, 164f. 

Lesson preparation of, o8ff. 
Memory work required of, 1orf. 
Non-Protestant enrolled, 167f. 


Not enrolled in Sunday schools, 165f. 


Participation in worship, 85ff. 

Promotion of, 223ff. 
_-Response of, 343ff. 

Training in worship, 89 

Transportation of, rorf. 
Records 

Data secured from pupils, 227f. 

Family records secured, 220f. 

Individual, of pupils, 231f. 

System of, 230f. 
Recreational Activities 

Causes for lack of, 105 

Time given to, 79 

Types of, 103f. 
Reformation, Protestant, 21 
Religion 

Functional emphasis of, 28 

Social emphasis of, 28 
Religious Education 

Association, 25 

Convention, 25 

Pastors’ attitude toward, 73 
Renaissance 

Educational, 26ff. 

Religious, 28f. 
Reports 

Of administrative officers, 233f. 

To parents, 235f. 

Use made of, 237f. 
Reverence 

Training in, 8off. 
Ritual 

In worship programs, 92 
Schedules 

Analysis of, 55 

Preparation of, 42ff. 
Seating 

Suitability of, 121 

Types of, 120 
Sectarianism, 170, 246f. 
Social service 

Activities engaged in, 106f. 
Squires, Vernon P., 33 
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Stereographs, 128f. 
Study 
Time given to, 79 
Supervisors 
Full-time, 317f. 
General education of, 310f. 
Nuinber of, 317f. 
Part-time, 317f. 
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education, 3a2rf. 
Professors as, 260f. 
Public-school experience of, 322f. 
Salaries of, 25o0f. 
Sex of, 317f. 
Supervision 
Effectiveness of, 325f. 
Methods of, 324f. 
Teachers 
Ages of, 208 
Books read by, 312f. 
Church membership of, 315f. 
Conventions attended by, 314 
Experience of in religious work, 302ff. 
General education of, 305f. 
Journals read by, 310f. 
Non-Protestant, 315f. 
Number of, 296 
Observation work required of, 325 
Occupations of, 300f. 
Professional courses 
taken by, 307f. 
Professional courses in 
education taken by, 308f 
Protestant, 315f. 
Public school experience of, 304f. 
Salaries of, 257f. 
Sex of, 297 
Tests 
Use made of, 238f. 
Textbooks 
Abingdon, 96, estimate of, 283f. 
Provided by, 96f. 
Use of in week-day schools, 94f. 
Used in various grades, 265ff. 
Van Wert, Ohio, Plan 
Characterization of, 37 
Vaughn, H. R., 32 
Week-Day Church School 
Administration by public and Sun- 
day school officers, 265 
Administrative officers, 207f. 
Americanization in, 353 
Buildings used for, r1off. 
Class periods per week in, 186 
Comparison of instruction in, with 
church and public school, 8rff. 
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religious 
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Week-Day Church School 
Conduct of pupils in, 26 
Cost per pupil in, 2531. 
Date of organization of, 183 
Distance from public Sook to, 189f. 
Distribution of annual costs of, 255f. 
Effect on Sunday school enrollment, 


Rain . 
Effect on Sunday school standards, 


347 
Enrollment in, 196 


Evaluation of by public school super- 


intendents, 3711. 
Evaluation of by pupils, 373ff. 
Financial administration of, 243ff. 
Financial operations of, 2t0f. 
Gradation of pupils, 221f. 


Highest percentage of enrollment 


in, 24 
Hymn books used in, 287f. 
Instruction in, 
Length of class periods, 194 
Length of school year, 184f. 
Lesson series used in, 264f. 
Number of grades taught in, 102f. 
Objectives of, 62ff. 


Occupations of administrative officers 


in, 207f. 
Organization for worship in, 199 


Plans for change and improvement 


in, 368ff. 
Points of strength in, 361ff. 


Promotion of pupils, 223ff. 

Salaries of supervisors in, 259f. . 
Salaries of teachers in, 257i. , 
Schedules of, 42ff. 

Sectarianism “in, 3468. 

Size of classes in, 220f. 

States where found, 24. 

Superiority of interdenominational, 
201 ff. ; 
Time schedules of classes in, 197f. 
Sh number of classes per school, 

167 
Types of organization of, 200ff., 200ff. 
Weaknesses of, 352ff. 


Week-day Religious Education 


Causes for development of, 26 
Development of, 32 

Meaning of, 21, 23 

Origin of, 32 

Present status of, 24 


Worship 


Character of program, 92f. 
Music in, 87, 89 : 
Objectives centering in, 74f. 
Organization for, 199 
Preparation of, 93f. 

Pupil participation in, 86ff. 
Ritualistic, 92 

Spirit of, in week-day schools, 84ff. 
Time given to, 79 

Training in, 89 

Types of programs, orf. 
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